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Bea Certificated 
Electrical Exper 


“Electrical Experts” Earn $12 to $30 a De 
WHAT’S YOUR FUTURE 


Trained “Electrical Experts” are in great demand at the highest salaries. and the opportunities for ad 
ment and a big success in this line are the greatest ever known. 

“Electrical Experts” earn $70 to $200 a week. Fit yourself for one of these big paying positions. 
“ . 
Be an “Electrical Expert” 

Today even the ordinary Electrician—the “screw driver” kind—is making money—big money. But it’s 
trained man—the man who xnows the whys and wherefores of Electricity—the “Electrical Expert"—who is 9 
out to “boss” ordinary Electricians—to boss Big Jobs—the jobs that pay 


7 
Age or Lack of Experience No Draw-Back 
You don't have to be a College Man: you don't have to be a High School graduate, My Course in Elk 
is the most simple, thorough, and successful in existence, and offers every man, regardless of age. educati 
previous experience the chance to become, in a very short time, an “Electrical Expert.” able to make from 


to $200 a week. 
I Give You a Real Training 


As Chief Engineer of the Chicago Encineering Works I know exactly the kind of training a man needs t 
the best positions at the hichest salaries. Hundreds of my students are now earning $3,500 to $10,000. Many are 
successful ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS, 


Your Success Guaranteed 
So sure am [ thit you can learn Electricity—s» sure am I that after studying with me, you, too, can eet 
the “big money” class in electrical work. that I will guarantee under bond to return every single p 


paid ime in tuition if, when you have finished my course you are not satisfied it was the best invest 
you ever inade 


= - - 
y FREE—Electrical Working Outfit— FREE 
cA I give each student a Splendid Outfit of Electrical Tools. Materials and Measuring Instru 

Sf. absolutely FREE, Lalsosupply them with Drawire Outfit. examination paper, and many 
COOKE, things that other schools don't furnish. You do PRACTICAL work —AT HOME. You start 
Chief Eng. & in after the first few lessons to WORK AT YOUR PROFESSION in a practical way. 
Chicago Engi- Pe. 


neering Werks, ” Get Started Now—Write Me 
1918 Sunnyside Ave., I want to send you my Electrical Book and Proof Lessons both FREE. These com 
Chicago, tM. % 


nothing and you'll enjoy them. Make the start today for a bright future in Elect 
Dear Sir: Send at once Fm Send in coupon—N¢ ded 
Sample Lessons, your Big 


Sample Lessons, your Big >, L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer, 


of your Free Outfit and Home 


= 
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Study Course—all fully prepaid, © CHICAGO ENGINEERING WORK Fi 


without obligation on my part. 


% Dept. 435, 1918 Sunnyside Ave., CHICAGO, 


YOU CAN DO IT 
AGGTOSS 2... cesccercvvcsesceseseseeeeeoeee 
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s Letter Saved Me 36% 


on a New Typewriter 


Chicago, Nov. 2, 1920. 
Henry: . r , 
iar that you are down in New York to open a 
ch office for your firm. You'll be buying a lot 
hings for the office, not the least important of 
h will be typewriters. 
d that’s what I want to talk to you about— 
riters. 1 want to give you the benefit 
experience I had some time ago, and 
shy, Lhope, save you some real money. 
st a year ago I decided to buy a 
iter for home use. My first thought 
to purchase one of the makes we were 
in the office, which had been put in 
| became buyer for the house. But 
: it came to digging up a hun- 
| dollars for the machine—I 
couldn't. Somehow or other 
woked like too much money to 


hen I thought about picking 

, seond-hand machine, but 
orice was about as high, and 
ai passurance of service. 

ws undecided as to what to 
when one evening at home I 
ross in Oliver Typewriter 
ina magazine. I remembered 
ng read the advertising before 
bg impressed with the story. 


‘Why pay $100 for Any Typewriter’’— 
hen You Can Buy a New Oliver for $64 2°’ 


the ad—then it went on to explain how The 
et Typewriter Company had cut the price by 
ing direct and eliminating costly selling methods. 
as clear to me as an experienced buyer how they 
well afford to lop off $36 of the $100 by their 
economical selling plan. 


then 
and 


ead brought out the fact, too, that I didn’t 
pto pay the $64 in a lump sum. _ I could 
eat the easy rate of $4 a month. Naturally 
appealed to me, for it was as easy as rental 


y 


tthe thing that decided me was their free trial 
Without my sending or depositing a penny, 
would ship me an Oliver for five days free trial. 
ld use the typewriter for five days just as if it 
my own, and if I wasn’t satisfied, all I had to do 
toship it back at the Oliver Company’s expense. 
!, 1 mailed in the coupon and got an Oliver for 
trial. To make a short story shorter, I was 
e than pleased with the Oliver. I fully agreed 
The Oliver Typewriter Company that if any 


Now 
$64 











typewriter was worth $100 it was this splendid 


Oliver. 


Well, later when we found it necessary to replace 
some of the typewriters at the office, you may be 
sure I put in Olivers, saving the company a nice $36 
on each. At first the girls were reluctant about 
changing machines, but after a week or two 

with the Oliver, they wouldn’t have any 
other. 

Naturally now we are all Oliver en- 
thusiasts—that’s why I write this letter 
to you. 


You just give the Oliver a trial and 


Before the War you'll be more than willing to buy me a 


good dinner when I arrive in New York 
next month. Yours, J. B. 
That is the letter that saved me 
$36 on each of my typewriters. I 
not only equipped the office with 
the Oliver, but, like my friend, I 
also bought one for home use. Yes 
I am more than willing to buy my 
friend a good dinner for his valuable 
advice. 


Any reader may order an Oliver 
direct from this ad by mailing the coupon. 
No money in advance. No deposit. No 
obligation to buy. Return or keep the 
Oliver as you decide after five days free 
trial. If you decide to keep the typewriter, 
you may take a year anda half to pay at 
the easy rate of $4 a month. Mail the coupon 
today—NOW. 


Canadian Price, $82 


“OLIVER 


Tipewritér Gmpany Save 
735 Oliver Typewriter Bldg. 


Chicago, Hl. hs Z 


Cee 8 Ee Re BE ER ER RE UG GG - 
THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
735 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Tl. 
fc) Ship me a new Cliver Nine for five days free inspection, 


L_) If I keep it, I will pay $64 at the rate of $4 per month. 
The title to remain in you until fully paid for. 


' 
' 
J 


My shipping point is... o* 6eeeeewes ss 
This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If I 
choose to return the Oliver, I will ship it back at your ex- 
pense at the end of five days. 
Do not send a machine until I orderit. Mail me your 
book—**The High Cost of Typewriterse—The Reason and 
the Remedy,” your de luxe catalog and further information 


Occupation or Business 


<a 
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THE DARK VEIL. Complete Novelette . . . C.N.andA. M. Williamson 
Opal Fawcett was of the type of woman who will go to any length for love 
a while she succeeded in menacing the happiness of a number of people by 
careful planning, but the frustration of her carefully 
pitifully broken woman. 

ESCAPE. Short Story . . ° © . Oscar Graeve 4 
An impoverished artist married to “a dazzlingly wealthy woman presents an in- 
teresting problem always. Does the perfection of his art justify his dependency? 
And does his dependency, on the other hand, prostitute his art eventually? In 
this case the man thought it over carefully and then grasped at what he saw as 
his salvation, 

THE MARIONETTES. Short Story P . Alicia Ramsey 
Life itself furnishes far more thrilling movies thi in the screen. If you don't belie ve 
it, read this record of the doings of a small group at a fashionable hotel. Philip, 
who saw everything he looked at in terms of the movies, had the whole situation 
worked out ahead of time. And in real life it was very little different. 


WORLD'S END. Verse ‘ ‘ ‘ . Margaret Widdemer . 
THE FEATHERED NEST. Short Sescy ° ° . Charles Hanson Towne 


A much-acclaimed actress, Katharine Alston one day made the inevitable discov- 
ery that life was beginning to recede for her. It left her not a little panic- 
stricken. Forthwith she decided to feather her nest. The largest and downiest 
feather, marriage, was the one she looked about for first. 


WE ARE THE LEARNED DOCTORS. Verse . Paul Hervey Fox 
LITTLE MA’M’SELLE DUPRES. Short Story 


Eloise Dupres had come to America to marry a business associate of her father’ s 
whom she had not even seen. One day on the beach at Southampton, though, sh« 
met a man who somehow interested her more than her nebulous fiancé who had 
not yet come to claim her. And then things began to happen to the girl, to both 


lor 
1 her 
laid schemes found her a 


. Marie Beynon Ray 


men, to the business arr: ingeme nt, and to another woman. 


WHEN SPRING PUTS BY HER BUDS. Verse 


. Helen Frazee-Bower 
° ° ° . Anice Terhune . 


MORE SUPER-WOMEN. Series 
Isabella D'Este. 

CATS. Short Story ° . e ° ‘ e - Mildred Cram ‘ 
Humans have occasionally their counterparts among the four-footed creatures. 
Once in a great while the feline instinct, or something like it, manifests itself 
in a charming woman. Here is a strong story, courageously told by a well-estab 
lished author, about a woman who didn’t know how to love, about another who 
wouldn't, and about a man who, buffeted about by each, finally turned to an ordi- 
nary jade-eyed cat for all that he had never known of human affection. 

THE ARRANT ROVER. Serial e ° ° . Berta Ruck 
Another type of woman now engages Archie Laverock’s affection, an American 
widow this time, with a young son who helps Archie to renew his own early youth 
Genevieve Wilmot's maturer love gives Laverock still another slant on the genus 
“woman.” 

FLOWER OF THE DESERT. Short Story . . Margarita Spalding Gerry 
All the romance of the Far West is here in this tale of a woman who, despite 
disillusionment, clung to one hope for the man whom she had once loved. But 
her daughter had early sensed the older woman’s tragedy, and so when love came 
to her she hesitated, 


THE CASTLE. Verse . ° ° ° . Harold Lewis Cook 
ON ADVICE OF COUNSEL. Short Story P . Arthur Crabb 


Another of Mr. Crabb’s tales about Samuel Lyle, criminologist. Crime, mystery, 
love are some of the fagvedionts that make it different, 


AINSLEE’S BOOKS OF THE MONTH e . ae & Ee ° 
IN BROADWAY PLAYHOUSES ° ° . Dorothy Parker 
TAL KS WITH AINSLEE’S READERS. ° . The Editor 
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Yearly Subscription, $2.00 Single Copies, Twenty Cents 


Mo mtg publication | lesned by Ainslee’s Magazine Co 


. Seventh Avenue and Fifteenth Street, New York. Ormond G. Smith, President; 
Ge 


fete and Treasurer, 79-89 Seventh Avenue ew City by Ainslee’s Magazine 

ork Cop right, 192 21, by Ainslee’s Magazine Co., Great Britain. / ab everywhere are cautioned against 

using any of ae contents of os Magazine either who iy « or in part J M September 11, 1902, at the Post 
t New York Y., under act of Congress of March 3, 1879. Canadian cubec ription. $2.36. Foreign $2 

w ansune. —~ not eubscribe Geena agents unknown to you Complaints are daily made by persons who have been obey victimized 


IMPORTANT~— Authors, agents, and publishers are requested to note that this firm does not hold itself responsible for loss of unsolicited 
manuscripts while at this otice oF in quate: and that it cannot undertake to os uncalled-for ponees ripts for a longer period than six 
nthe the return of manuscript is expected, postage should be inclosed 
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THe AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY™ 
> Witt Make Tuts Contract With You" e 


Wack Into Any Store In THe 
Uniteo States To-Day Ano 
Try THe Loro Satissury 
TurxisH CiGaReTTe. SHOULD 
It Not Appeat To Your Taste 
Tue Crerk Witt Hano You Back 
Your Money On Tue Spor. 


It Witt Pay You To Try— Because 
it Is Tue Onty Hic Grave Turkisu CiGaretTe 
in Tue Worto Tuart Sexts For So Littte Money. 





jv 7 Ce » 
hth 
th On £a~e a. 
which meansthat if you don't like LORD SALISBURY 
Cigerettes.y you can get your tnoney back from the dealer. 


ie it SHoucp Happen THat A Deacer Reruses To 
Carry Our Our Orrer, Senp Tue Open Packace 
With THe RemaininGc CiGaretrtes To THe Main 
Orrice OF THe AMERICAN Topacco COMPANY, 
11) Fier Ave..New Yorn Crry, Wirn Your Name 
Ano Avoress PLaincy Wairten Ano We Witt 
Seno You Our Cueck For THe Amount You Spent. 


Wt 
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Agents and Help Wanted 


Agents aod Help Wanted —Continued. 





WE START YOU IN BUSINESS. 
nishing everything; men and women 3: 
$100 weekly operating our ‘Specialty 
Factories’’ anywhere. Booklet tree 
dale Co., Box 98, East Orange _ 


BE A DETEC TIV E 
tunity, good pay, travel 
Ludwig, 436 Westover 
City, Mo. 

MEN—<Age 17 to 55. Experience un 
sary. Travel; make secret investigat 
ports. Salaries; expenses Ame 
eign Detective Agency, 114, St 

AGENTS— Large 


Excellent 
Write 
Suilding har 


ica bon 
Louis 


manufacturer wants 
agents to sell hosiery, underwear, shirt 
dresses, skirts, waists, shoes, clothin et 
Write for free samples. Madison Mills, 503 
Broadway, New York 
TIRE AGENTS. Exclusive representatives 
sell the new Mellinger Extra- 
(No seconds.) Guarantee Bond 
Wholesale Prices. Sample 
sections furnished. Mellinger Tire Co., 976 
Oak, Kansas City, Missouri 


RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPEC TORS e: arm 
from $110 to $200 per month and expenses 
Travel if desired Unlimited advancement 
No age limit. We train you. Positions fur- 
nished under guarantee, Write for Booklet 
M 28, Standard Business Training Insti- 
tute, Buffalo, N. Y 

$10.00 WORTH of finest toilet 
fumes, toilet waters, spices, et 
free to agents on our refund plan 

Co., Dept. 427, St. Louis, Mo 

MEN WANTED for Detective Work 
perience unnecessary Write J ( 
former U. S. Gov't Detective, 120, St. Lou 


DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY 
Travel Great Demand Fascinating wor 
Experience unnecessary. Particulars 
Write, Americar Detective System 
troadway, N. Y¥ 


AGENTS, $60 to "$200 200 a Week, Free 
ples Gold Sig Letters for Store a! 
fice windcws Any one can do it 
mand Liberal offer to general 
Metallic Letter Co., 431T N. Clark 
Chicago. 


A DETECTIVE—Wond 
particulars free Write 
79th Ne York Dept 


BIGGEST MONEY MAKER 
‘A I want 100 men and women quick 
to take orders for raincoats, raincapes, and 
waterproof aprons Thousands of 
waiting for you $2.00 an hour for 
time. McDonough made $813.00 it 
month. Nissen $19.00 in three 
Purvience 00 in seven days 
year profit for eight avera 
day No delivering or collecting 
tiful coat free No experience 
required Write quick for 
Comer Manufacturing Co., 
Dayton, Ohio 


YOUR NAME on 35 linen « 
20c. Agent’s outfit free - 
specialties John Burt, Coshoctor 


GOVERNMENT TIONS 
able $1400 $1600 $1800 
Railway Mail Clerk 
soon Let our expert, 
Examiner. prepare you 
free booklet. Patterson 
School, Box Y. Rochester, 

GET PERMANENT Cl OMERS 
Guaranteed Hosiery and Underwear 
by our new Success 
ntroducer way 
ilay profits Beautiful 
liberal commissions, 
Wonderful opportunity 
Company Section B 


soaps 


erful 


IN AMER 


orders 


spare 


POS 
and 
and 
former 


desir 
start 


other ‘“‘exa 


Civil Servic 


for 
easy 


Gran 1 Rapids 


AG ENTS hour to 

stribute samples to consumer 
for territory and particulars 
Gen. Mer 41883 American 
nati, Ohio. 


90¢ an advertise 
Write 
Albert 

Blig 


$5,000 A YEAR is your profit from 4 sales 
a day Neptun the Automatic Servant, 
sensation wherever introduced; eve 

ly wants one: practically sells itself 
opportunity for men and women ambitious 
to earn good income Write for full par 
ticulars. Neptun Products Co., Dept. 5 S 
Binghamton, N Y 





Please mention 


WE 
dyeing 
profits. 


WILL start you in the 
business, little capital needed, big 
Write for booklet. The Ben-Vonde 

System Dept. A-H, Charlotte, N 
WANTED MEN WOMEN 

$135-195 month Hundreds 

ment positions Common education 

clent Influe nee unnecessary. Steady 

layoffs. List positions free Son 

diately Franklin Institute, De 
Rochester, Y 


cleaning and 





Short Stories and Photoplays 





WRITE 
Stories for pay 
right Book and 
porting Syndicate 


NEWS ITEMS and Short 


(406), St. Louis, 
WRITE PHOTOPLAYS 25 
» for suitable ideas 
; complete outline 

39 St. Louis 


paid 
xperience un- 
Free. Producers 


$300 


A wonderful 
hints, 
successful 

Absolutely Free 
Press, Dept. &Y 


AMB ITIOL Ss 
Short Stories, 

e, valuable 
Successful 
suggestions 
Publis ae 
nati 


FREE to writers 
of money-making 
the A B C of 
writing 
Authors’ 


little 
suggestions 
Story and 

Just 
Auburn, N 


WRITERS of 
Poems, Songs. 
instructive 
Writing,”’ 
on writing 
Co., 509 


book 
address 
y 


Photoplays 

day for 
book “Key to 
includin 65 helpful 
and s Atlas 
Butler Cincin; 


send 


IDEAS, 
Producers 
sell on 
Chart 
Experience 
write 
San 


I HOTOPLAYS, 
California 
Criticize 
ginners 
Course or 
MSS or 
Mont 


WANTED for 
Also Stories, Articles 
Commission - 
Free—Correspond 

unnecessary Submit 
Harvard Company 160 


omery Francisco 





WRITERS 
are 
reau 


Storie Poems 
for publication 
Hannibal, Mo 


Plays, ete 
antec Literary Bu- 
175, 


Mon Is 
typed and 
Literary Ff 


"SHORT 
edited 
Fred 
town 


Photoplays 
marketed 
uditor, Allen- 


STORIES 
criticised, 

Willenbecher, 

Pa 

CAN WRITE 

paid We show 

outline 


California 
California 





Photoplays Big 
you how; write for 
Exchange, Sausa- 





Patents and Law yers 


INVENTORS éoieten to 
should write for our guide- ow To 
Get Your Patent.” Send sketch or de- 
scription for our opinion of its patentable 
nature Randolph & Co., Dept. 412, Wash- 
ington, D. C 


secure 


patents 
book “‘H 


PATENTS Write 
ception Blank and 
model or sketch 
opinion its 


for Evidence of 

free guide 
and description 
patentable nature Highest 
references Prompt Attention te ason 
able Terms Victor J. Evans & Co 767 
Ninth, Washington, D. C 


Con 
Send 
for free 


boo 





PATENTS Highest 
reasonable Best results 
sured Booklet free 
Patent Lawyer, 624 F 
db. c 


references 
Promptn 
Watson E. « 1 
Street, Washington 
?p ATENTS, Trademark Copyright—fore 
most word free Long experience as patent 
solicitor Prompt advice, charges very rea 
sonable Correspondence _ solicited Re 
sults procured. Metzger, Washineton. D. ¢ 
PATENTS 
‘ Best 
George P 

Law, 18G 

Washington D c 


PATENTS SECU RED. 
Avoid dangerous delays. 
“Record of _Invention’’ 
Book telling How 
sketch or model for examinaticn 
liminary advice without charge 
references. Write Today. J. L 
Co., 135 Ouray Bidg., 


promptly procured 
References Send 

Kimme! 
loan & T 


Moderate 
Sketch or 
Master - 
Trust Bb} 


rvice 
our 


Free 


Prompt Se 
Send for 

form and 

to Obtain a Patent 


Jackson & 
Washington, D. C 
answering 


this magazine when 


Patents and Lawye 

PATEN' r s 
valuable 
sketch of your 
of its patentable 
(Twenty years 
Talbert, 4929 
dD Cc 


Send for free 
information 


“sperience 
Talbert B ‘ 





Songs, Poems, | i 


YOU Write the Words for @ 
compose the music free and 
Send Song- ‘Poem to-day, B.D 
W. 125th vew York, % 

WRITE POEM 
Home, Comic or any subject, 
music and guarantee pub 
words to-day. Edward Trent, 
Block, Chicago. 


~ WRITE A SONG POEM—] 

and guarantee publicati 
y E. Baneon, 3810 Besade > 
Chicago. 


WRITE THE WORDS FOR | 


We will write the music and g 
lication on a royalty basis, Subu: 
on any subject. Seton Musie @ 
8S. Michigan Ave., Room 109, Glu 
YOU WRITE WORDS FORG 
We write the music, publish ag 
copyright. Submit poems on any 
The Metropolitan Studios, 914 § 
Ave., Dept. 210, Chicago, Tiling 
HAVE YOU SONG l 
best proposition. , Ray 
Dickens 


WRITE THE WORDS FOR Twig 
compose music and guaratiy 
publication on royalty basis} hee 
publisher. Our Chief C 
Editor is a song-writer 
tation and has written many i 
Submit poems on any su 
Studios, 233 Fitzgerald Bldg, Ne 

ATTENTION SONGWRITERS 
teresting pamphlet explains ou 
Professionally placing your work 
reliable publishers M anuseript 
without charge. Superior Song 
1547 Broadway, N. Y 


SONGWRITERS Learn of th 
demand for songs suitable for da 
the opportunities greatly changed 
offer new writers, obtainable ay 
“Songwriters Manual Guide” 
Submit your ideas for songs at one 
criticism and advice. We revise 
pose music, secure copyright and 
free publication or outright sak @ 
Knickerbocker Studios, 304 G@ 
New _ Yor 

LEARN “SONG 
Course By Mail 
tion Plaza Music Service, 18 8 
Worcester, Mass 

“SONG WRITERS—Have you idew 
for my guaranteed proposition 
than. Manierre Bidg., Chicago. 


A SONG 


TING. Con 
Send Today for 





Vaudeville 
THE STAGE. 1 tel 
for instructive Stage 

E. La Delle, Bor 


GET ON 
Send stamp 
particulars 
Angeles, Cal. 





Business Opportunit 


$10 MONTHLY in Fie 
culture pays income 
month until world. Free 
tlon—12,000 words—including U. 
ernment quotations. Government 
survey, sworn statements. Florida 
Trade, Apalachicola, Florida 


Wanted to Buy 


LIKE FINDING MONEY 
false teeth (with or 
old or broken jewelry, 
old gold, silver, platinum 

gold or silver ores @ 

War Bonds and Stamps. 

paid. Cash by return 

turned in 10 days if 

The Ohio Smelting & 

Lennox Blidg., Cleveland 


Continued on second page 


invested 
estimated 
end of 





IT’S 
mail us 
fillings), 
watches, 
points, 


Ohio. 
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ONAL BANK 


Tincen 
Pom Sent 


Worth$10.000 aYear 
and Didnt Know It 


R ten years he 
worked in the 
Railway Mail 

Service, at pay ranging 
from $900 to $1,600 a 
year—just bare exist- 
ence wages, with no 
opportunity to make more or save. And now he 
isearning $10,000 a year! Yes, Warren Hartle 
makes as much some months now as he formerly 
did in a year’s hard work on the railroad. 

Hartle’s sudden rise to real success may sound amazing, 
almost unbelievable, yet there is not the slightest doubt 
that you can do exactly what he did. What was the secret of 
his sudden rise from small pay to magnificent earnings? It 
was the same secret that has brought prosperity to 
thousands of others. : 

There is J. P. Overstreet of Denison, Texas, for example. A 
short time ago he was a police officer earning less than $1,000 
ayear. Now he writes: *‘My earnings for March were over 
$1,000, and over $1,800 for the last six weeks, while last week 
my earnings were $356.00."" C. W. Campbell, Greensburg, Pa., 
was formerly a railroad employee on a small salary. In ono 
month hisearnings were $1,562. Then there is Charles L. 

of Winterset, Iowa, who quit his job as a farmhand and 
earned $2,140 in one month! 
DON’T YOU GET INTO THE BIG MONEY FIELD? 

Mr. Hartle, Mr. Overstreet, Mr. Campbell and Mr. Berry 

all successful Salesmen. They realized their ambition by 

ding $10,000 jobs in an amazingly simple way, with the 
help and —-~ of the National Salesmen’s Training Asso- 
lation, Some time—somewhere back in the past, each one of 
hem read of this remarkable course of Salesmanship Training 
nd Employment Service, just as you are reading of it today. 
one of them was dissatisfied with his earning capa- 

ity as perhaps you are—and each one cast his lot with the 

.8.T.A. Today they are important factors in the business 

enjoying all the comforts and luxuries money can buy. 
nd yet they are not exceptions, for there are thousands of 
-8.T. A. Trained Salesmen who are making big money, as 
willbe only too glad to show you if you will mail the 
oupon at the right. 
WE TRAIN YOU AND HELP YOU LAND A JOB 
, The National Salesmen’s Training Association is an organiza- 
Hon of top-notch Salesmen and sales managers formed for the 


Please mention this magazine 


For Years Warren Hartle Worked for $18 
a Week, Never Thinking He Could Make 
Much More. Today He is Earning $10,000 ® 
a Year! Read the Amazing Story of His 1. A. trains you from the 

Easy and Sudden Rise to Success 


express purpose of training 
men in the science of suc- 
cessful selling. You do not 
need to know the first thing 

bout selling—for the N. 8. 


ground up—gives youa com- 
plete insight into selling 
methods —in your spare 
time—without making it necessary to give up your present 
position until you are ready to begin actual selling. 

In addition to this remarkably efficient course of training, 
the N. 8. T. A. maintains a Free Employment Service to help 
its Members to positions in the lines for which they are best 
suited just as soon as they ore qualified and ready. 

Get out of that rut. Jork for yourself! Salesmanship is 
the biggest paid of all professions. Never before have the 
mee pe been greater. Investigate the great field of 
Selling and see what it offers you. The facts and proof you 
will receive will surprise you. 

SEND FOR FREE BOOK ON SALESMANSHIP NOW 

Just mail the coupon or write for our free illustrated Book, 
“A Knight of the Grip,” which we will be glad to send without 
any obligation on your part. Let us prove to you that regard- 
less of what you are doing now, you can quickly become a 
Master Salesman. Let us show you how you, too, can step 
into the ranks of these big money makers of business. Sce 
how easily you can learn this fascinating, big pay profession 
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The Dark Veil 


By 
C.N. and A. M. Williamson 


Authors of “The Lightning Conductor,” 
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CHAPTER I. 


HE brightener is worthy of her 
hire.” That was my motto in 
the career I chose, or rather the 

career chosen for me by my. guardian 
angel, Mrs. Carstairs, at the time when 
my sole fortune was my face—not a 
mere face, mind you; but a face to find 
another fortune—good birth, a down- 
in-the-heel title, and an up-the-spout 
country house. I made money on her 
plan, so much money that now and then 
I could afford to brighten a “client” for 
love of the game. 

Brightening was fun. I brightened 
charming people, queer people, people 
bloated with Bradburys, or weighted 
with woe; people with their hearts in 
the right place, and their “h’s” in the 
wrong one. I was an expensive luxury, 
but it paid to have me, as it pays to 
get a good doctor or the best quality 
in boots. 


After several successful operations 
and some lurid adventures, I was doing 
so well on the whole, that I felt the 


need of a secretary. How to hit on 
the right one was the problem; for I 
wanted her young, but not too young; 
pretty, but not too pretty; lively, not 
giddy; sensible, yet never a bore; a 
lady, but not a howling swell; accom- 
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plished, but not overwhelming; in fact, 
perfection. And if you happen to know 
of my adventures in “the house of the 
twisted chimney,” you’ll understand my 
faith in advertising. 

This time I didn’t hide my light un- 
der a bushel of initials, or in a box at 
a newspaper office. I announced: 

The Princess di Miramare requires im- 
mediately the services of a gentlewoman, 
age from twenty-one to thirty years, for sec- 
retarial work four or five hours during six 
days of the week. Must be intelligent and 
experienced _ typist-stenographer. Salary, 
three guineas a week. Apply in person be- 
tween nine-thirty and eleven-thirty in the 
morning. No letters considered. 

I gave the address of my own flat 
and awaited developments, with high 
hopes; for I expected an advertisement 
under my own name to attract a good 
class of applicants. You see, most peo- 
ple know who I am; that I was Eliza- 
beth Courtenaye of Courtenaye Abbey 
in Devonshire; that my wonderful 
grandmother—a far more famous Eliza- 
beth—married me in Rome to Prince di 
Miramare, who should have come into 
piles of money and didn’t. Instead, hav- 
ing gone back to the front an hour after 
the wedding, he left me a war widow 
without having been a wife. 

I advertised in several London dailies 
for my secretary, and succeeded like a 
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July sale. I wouldn’t have believed 
there were such crowds of pretty typ- 
ists on earth! Luckily the lift boy was 
young and of hospitable inclinations, so 
he enjoyed the rush, 

As for me, I felt like a spider that 
has got religion and pities its flies. 
There were so many flies—I mean girls 
—and each in one way or other was 
more desirable than the others! I might 
have been reduced to tossing up a cop- 
per or having the applicants draw lots, 
if something very special hadn’t hap- 
pened. 

The twenty-sixth girl brought a letter 
of introduction from Robert Lorillard. 

Robert Lorillard! Why, the very 
name is a thrill! 

Of course, I was in love with Robert 
Lorillard when I was seventeen, just 
before the war. Everybody was in 
love with him that year. It was the 
fashionable thing. Whenever grand- 
mother let me come up to town, I went 
to the theater to adore dear Robert. 
Women used to boast that they’d seen 


him fifty times in some favorite play. 
But never did he act on the stage so 
stirring a part as that thrust upon him 


in August, 1914! I must let the girl 
with the letter wait while I tell you 
the story, in case you’ve not heard the 
true version. 

While she hung upon my decision, 
and I gazed at Lorillard’s signature— 
worth guineas as an autograph—my 
mind raced back along the years. 

Oh, that gorgeous spring before the 
war! I wasn’t “out,” but somehow I 
contrived to be “in.” That is, in all the 
things that I’d have died rather than 
miss. 

We were absurdly poor, but grand- 
mother knew every one. That April, 
while she was looking for a town house 
and arranging to present me, we stayed 
with the Duchess of Stane. Her daugh- 
ter, Lady June, was the girl in society 
just then. She had been the girl for 
several years. She was the prettiest, 


the most original, and the most daring 
one in her set. She wasn’t twenty- 
three, but she’d picked up the most ex- 
traordinary reputation! I should think 
there could hardly have been more in- 
terest in the doings of “professional 
beauties” in old days than was taken 
in hers. No illustrated weekly was com- 
plete without her newest portrait done 
by the photographer of the minute; no 
picture daily existed which wouldn't 
pay well for a snapshot of Lady June 
Dana, even with a foot out of focus, 
or a hand as big as her head! And 
she loved it all! She lived, lived every 
minute! It didn’t seem as if there 
could be a world without June. 

I was only a flapper, but I worshiped 
at the shrine, and the goddess didn’t 
mind being worshiped. She used to let 
me perch on her bed when she had her 
morning tea, looking a dream in a rose- 
bud wreathed bit of tulle called a bou- 
doir cap, and a nightie like the first 
outline sketch for a ball gown. She 
reeled off yards of stuff for my benefit 
about the men who loved her, and 
among them was Robert Lorillard. 

All the clever people who did things 
came to Stane House, provided they 
were good to look at and interesting in 
themselves. Lorillard was there nearly 
every Sunday for luncheon, and at other 
times, too. I couldn’t help staring at 
him, though I knew it was rude, for he 
was so handsome, so—almost divine! 

One laughs at writers who make their 
heroes Greek statues, but, really, Loril- 
lard was like the Apollo Belvedere, in 
the Vatican: those perfect features, that 
high, yet winning air—some one has 
said—‘‘of the greatest statue that ever 
was a gentleman, the greatest gentle- 
man that ever was a statue.” 

I think June met Lorillard away from 
home often; and once, after grand- 
mother and I had gone to live in our 
own house, and I’d been presented, June 
took me behind scenes after a matinée 
at his theater. He was charming to me, 
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and I loved him more than ever, with 
that delicious, hopeless, agonizing love 
of seventeen. 

People talked about June and Loril- 
lard, but no more Lorillard than a dozen 
other men. Nobody dreamed of their 
marrying, and none less than she her- 
self. As for him, though he was madly 
in love, he must have known that as 
an eligible, he’d have as much chance 
with a royal princess as with Lady June 
Dana. 

It was in this way that matters stood 
when the war broke out. And among 
the first volunteers of note was Rob- 
ert Lorillard. No doubt he would have 
gone sooner or later in any case. But 
being taken up, thrown down, smiled at, 
and frowned on by June was getting 
upon his nerves, as even I could see; 
so war, fighting, and dying, perhaps, 
must have been a welcome counterirri- 
tant. 

The moment she heard that Lorillard 
had offered himself, and was furiously 
training for a commission, June was a 
changed girl. She was like a creature 
burning with fever, but I thought her 
more beautiful than she’d ever been, 
with that rose flame in her cheeks, and 
blue fire in her eyes. 

One afternoon she asked me to shop 
with her, But instead of going to Bond 
Street, we made straight for Robert 
Lorillard’s flat in St. James’ Square. 
How he could have got there that day 
1 don’t know, but I think she’d sent 
an urgent wire begging him to get a 
few hours’ leave. 

Anyhow, he was waiting for us. I 
shall never forget his face, though truly 
he forgot my existence! June did the 
same. I'd been dragged at her chariot 


wheels—it was a taxi!—to play propri- 
ety; my first appearance as a chaperon. 
I might as well have been a fly on the 
wall, for both of them! 

Robert himself opened the door of 
the flat when we rang—servants were 


superfluous for that interview !—and 


they looked at each other, those two. 
Lorillard didn’t seem to see me. I 
drifted vaguely in after June, and ef- 
faced myself superficially. The most 
rarefied sense of honor couldn’t be ex- 
pected, perhaps, in a flapper whose far 
vorite stage hero was about to play the 
part of his life, unrehearsed, with the 
flapper’s most admired heroine. 

Instead of shutting myself up in a 
cupboard or something, or at the least 
closing my eyes,and stuffing my fin- 
gers into my ears, I hovered in a handy 
background. I saw June burst out cry- 
ing and throw herself into Lorillard’s 
arms. I heard her sob that she real- 
ized now she couldn’t live without him, 
that he was the only person on earth 
who mattered, ever had, or ever would 
matter. I heard him gasp a few explo- 
sive “Darlings!” and “Angels!” And 
then I heard June coolly—no, hotly !— 
propose that they should be married at 
once, at once! 

Even J] floated sympathetically on a 
rose-colored wave of love, as I listened 
and looked, so where must Lorillard 
have floated—he who had adored, and 
never had hoped? 

In one of his own plays, the noble 
hero would have put June from him 
in super-unselfishness, declaiming : 

“No, beloved; I cannot accept this 
sacrifice, made on a mad impulse. I 
love you too much to take you for my 
own.” But, thank Heaven, real men 
aren't built on those stiff lines! As 
for this one, he simply hugged his glori- 
ous, incredible luck—including the giver 
—as hard as he could. 

It took the two about one hour to 
come to themselves, and remember they 
had heads as well as hearts; while I, for 
my part, remembered mostly my right 
foot, which had gone to sleep during 
efforts at self-obliteration. I had to 
stamp it at last, which drew surprised 
attention to me; so I was offered offi- 
cially the role of confidante, and agreed 
with,June that the wedding must be 
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secret. The duchess and four ter- 
rifically powerful uncles would make as 
much fuss as if June were Queen Eliza- 
beth bent on marrying a commoner, and 
it would end in the lovers being parted. 

Well, they were married by special 
license three days later, with me and 
a friend of Lorillard’s as witnesses. 
When the knot was safely tied, June 
and Robert went together and broke it 
to the duchess—not the knot, but the 
news. The Duchess of Stane is sup- 
posed to know more bad words than 
any other peeress in England and, judg- 
ing from June’s account of the scene, 
she hurled them all at Lorillard, with 
a few spontaneous creations for her 
daughter. When the lady and her vo- 
cabulary were exhausted, however, com- 
mon sense refilled the vacuum. The 
duchess and the family made the best 
of a bad bargain, hoping no doubt that 
Lorillard would soon be safely killed; 
and a delicious dish of romance was 
served up to the public. 


I was the only one beyond pardon, 


it seemed. According to the duchess, I 
was a wicked, little, treacherous cat not 
to have told her what was going on, 
so that it could have been stopped in 
time. A complaint was made to grand- 
mother. But that peppery old darling 
—after scolding me well—took my part, 
and quarreled with the duchess. 

June was too busy being the bride 
of all war brides to bother much with 
me, and Lorillard was training hard for 
France. So a kind of magic glass wall 
arose between the affair and me. 
Months passed and then in an air raid 
over London a fragment of shrapnel 
pierced June’s heart and killed her in- 
stantly, before she could have felt a 
pang. 

The news almost broke Lorillard up, 
so his friend who had witnessed the 
marriage with me, put the case. Every 
one thought that Lorillard would take 
up his old career where he had laid it 
down, when the war was endeh But 


he refused several star parts, and aye 
nounced that he never intended to act 
again. The reason was, he said, that 
he did not wish to do so, that he could 
hardly remember how he had felt at 
the time when acting made up the great 
interest of his life. 

He bought a quaint old cottage near 
the river, not many miles from a house 
the duchess owned, a happy house where 
he had spent week-ends with June. 
June had loved the place, and her body 
lay—buried in a glass coffin to preserve 
its beauty forever—in the cedar-shaded 
graveyard of the country church near 
by. Once she had laughingly told Lor- 
illard she would like to be there if she 
died, and he had persuaded the duchess 
to fulfill the wish. Instead of a grave- 
stone there was a sundial, with the 
motto: 

All her days were happy days, and all her 
hours were hours of sun. 

Robert Lorillard’s cottage was within 
walking distance of the churchyard, and 
I imagine he often went there. Any- 
how, he went nowhere else. After 
some months an anonymous book of 
poems appeared, poems of such extreme 
beauty and pure passion that all the crit- 
ics talked about them. By and by others 
began to talk, and it leaked out through 
the publisher that Lorillard was the 
author. 

I loved those poems so much that I 
couldn’t resist scribbling a few lines to 
Robert in my first flush of enthusiasm. 
He didn’t answer. I’d hardly expected 
a reply, but now, long after, here was a 
letter from him introducing a girl who 
wanted to be my secretary! He wrote: 

Dear Princess DI MirAMareE: I don’t ask 
if you remember me. I know you do, be- 
cause of one we have both greatly loved. 
I meant to thank you long ago for the kind 
things you took the trouble to say about my 
verses. The thoughts your name called up 
were very poignant. I put off acknowledg- 
ing your note. But you will forgive me, be- 
cause you are a real friend; and for that 
reason I[ venture to send you a very strong 
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personal recommendation with Miss Joyce 
Arnold, who will ask for a position as your 
secretary. I saw your advertisement in the 
Times, and showed it to Miss Arnold, of- 
fering to introduce her to you. She nursed 
me in France, and she4daas been my secre- 
tary for some months. All I need say about 
her I can put into a few words. She is 
absolutely perfect. It will be a grcat 
wrench for me to lose her valuable help 
with the work I give my time to nowadays, 
but | am going abroad for a while, and shall 
not need a secretary. 

You, too, have lived and suffered since we 
met! Do take from me remembrances and 
thoughts of a friendship which will never 
fade. Yours sincerely always, 

Ropert LorILLarp. 

I’d been too much excited when she 
said, “I have an introduction toyou from 
Mr. Lorillard,” to do more than glance 
at the girl, and ask her to sit down. 
But as I finished the letter, I looked up 
to meet the gaze of a pair of gray 
eyes. 

Caught staring, Miss Arnold blushed, 
and what with those eyes and that color 
I thought her one of the most delight- 
ful girls I’d ever seen. 

I don’t mean that she was one of the 
prettiest. She was—and is—pretty. 
But it wasn’t entirely her looks you 
thought of, in seeing her first. It was 
something which shone out from her 
eyes, and seemed to make a sweet, happy 
brightness all around her. Eyes are win- 
and something must be on the 
other side: but alas, it seldom shines 
through. The windows are dim, or the 
blinds are down to cover emptiness. 
Joyce Arnold had a living spirit behind 
those big, bright soul windows which 
were her eyes! 

\s for the rest, she was tall and slim, 
and delicately long-limbed. She had 
milk-white skin with a soft touch of 
rose on the cheek bones, a few freckles 
which were like the dust from tiger-lily 
petals, and a charming, sensitive mouth, 
full and red. 

“Why, of course I want you!” I said. 
“I’m lucky to secure you, too! How 
glad I am that you didn’t come after 


dows, 


I'd engaged some one else. But even 
if you had, I’d have managed to get 
rid of her, one way or other.” 

Miss Arnold smiled. She had the 
most contagious smile, though it struck 
me, even then, that it wasn’t a merry 
smile. Her face, with its piquant lit- 
tle nose, was meant to be gay and happy, 
I thought; yet it wasn’t either. It was 
more plucky and brave; and the eyes 
had known sadness, I felt sure. I 
guessed her age as twenty-three or 
twenty-four. 

She said that she would love to be 
with me. The girls who were waiting 
to be interviewed were sent politely 
away in search of other engagements, 
while I settled things with Miss Arnold. 
The more I looked at her, the more I 
talked with her, the more definite be- 
came an impression that I’d seen her 
before, a long time ago. At last I 
asked her the question. 

“Can it 
where ?” 


be that we've met some- 

The blood streamed over her rather 
pale face. 

“Yes, princess, we have,” she said. 
“At least, we didn’t exactly meet. It 
couldn’t be called that.” 

“What was it then, if not a meeting?” 
I encouraged her. 

“IT was in my first job as secretary. 
I was with Miss Opal Fawcett. When 
it was Ben Ali’s day out—Ben Ali was 
her Arab butler, you know—I used to 
open the door. I opened it for you 
and—and Lady June Dana when you 
came. I remember quite well, though 
I never thought you would.” 

Why did the girl blush so? I won- 
dered. Could it be that she was 
ashamed of having been with Opal Faw- 
cett, or had it something to do with 
the mention of June? Miss Arnold had 
evidently just left her place with Rob- 
ert Lorillard, and probably the name of 
his wife had been taboo between them, 
for I couldn’t fancy Robert talking of 
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June with any one unless some old 
friend who had known her well. 

“Ah, that’s it!” I exclaimed. “Now lI 
do remember. June and I spoke of you 
afterward, as we were going away. We 
said ‘What an interesting girl!’ Nearly 
five years ago! It seems a hundred.” 

Miss Arnold didn’t speak, and again 
my thoughts flew back. 

Opal Fawcett suddenly had sprung 
into fame when all the sweethearts and 
wives of England yearned to get news 
from beyond the veil of those who had 
“gone west.” She had, however, been 
making her way to weird success for 
several years before. She had a strange 
history, as strange as herself. 

A man named Fawcett edited a Spirit- 
ualistic paper, The Gleam. One foggy 
October night—it was Halloween—he 
heard a shrill, wailing cry outside his 
old house in Westminster. Naturally 
it was a haunted house, or he wouldn’t 
have cared to live in it! Some one 
had left a tiny baby girl in a basket 
at his door, and with it, a letter in a 


woman’s handwriting. This said that 
the child had been born in October, so 
its name must be Opal. 

Fawcett was a bachelor, but he im- 


agined that spiritual influences had 
turned the unknown mother’s thoughts 
to him. For this reason he kept the 
baby, obligingly named it Opal, and 
brought it up in his own religious be- 
lief. 

Opal was extremely proud of her 
romantic début in life, and when she 
had decided upon a career for herself, 
she wrote her autobiography up to 
date. As she was quite young at the 
time—not more than twenty-five—the 
book was short. She had a certain 
number of copies bound in especially 
dyed silk, supposed to be of an opal tint, 
changeable from blue to pinkish pur- 
ple, and these she gave to her friends, 
or sold to her clients. 

I say “clients” because, after being 
a celebrated child medium during her 


adopted father’s life, and then failing 
on the stage as an actress, she discoy- — 
ered that palmistry was her forte. At 
least it was one among several others, 
You told her the date you were born, 
and she did your horoscope. She ad- 
vised you also what colors you ought 
to wear to “suit your aura,” and what 
jewels were lucky or unlucky for you, 
Later, when the war came, she took to 
crystal gazing. Perhaps she had begun 
it before, but it was then that she sud- 
denly “caught on.” One heard all one’s 
friends talking about her, saying, “Have 
you ever been to Opal Fawcett? She’s 
absolutely wonderful. You must go!” 
Accordingly we went. 

When June and Lorillard were wait- 
ing in secret suspense for their special 
license, June implored Robert to let 
Opal look into the crystal for him, and 
read his hand. He tried to beg off, 
because he had met Miss Fawcett dur- 
ing her disastrous year on the stage. 
In a play of ancient Rome in which 
he was the star, Opal Fawcett had been 
a sort of walking-on martyr, and he 
had a scene with her in the arena, de- 
fending her from a doped, milk-fed 
lion. Opal had acted, clung, and twined 
so much more than necessary that Rob- 
ert had disliked the scene intensely, al- 
ways fearing that the audience might 
“queer” it by laughing. He would not 
complain to the management, because 
the girl had been given the part through 
official friendship, and was already 
marked down as prey by the critics. 
He hadn’t wished to do her harm, but 
neither did he wish now to have his 
future foretold by her. 

June was so keen, however, that he 
consented to be led like a lamb to the 
sacrifice. I heard from her how they 
went together to the old house which 
the spiritualist had left to his adopted 
daughter, and I heard what happened at 
the interview. June was vexed because 
Opal would see Robert alone. June had 
wanted to be in the room, and listen 
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to everything; Opal was most ungrate- 
ful, June said, because she, June, had 
sent lots of people to have their “hands 
read,” and get special jewels prescribed 
for them, like medicines. Robert had 
laughed to June about what Opal 
claimed to see for him in her crystal, 
but had pretended to forget most of the 
“silly stuff,” and be unable to repeat it. 
June had worried, fearing lest misfor- 
tune had appeared in the crystal, and 
Robert wished to hide the fact from 
her. 

“T’ll get it all out of Opal, myself!” 
she exclaimed to me, and took me with 
her to Miss Faweett’s next day. 

The excuse for this visit was to have 
my hand “told,” and to order a mascot 
for Robert. I was delighted to go, for 


I'd never seen a fortune teller, but June 
was too eager to talk about Robert to 
spare me much time with the seeress. 
My hand-telling was rather perfunctory 
for Miss Fawcett didn’t feel the same 
need to see me alone which she had 
felt with Lorillard, and June was very 


much on the spot, sighing, fussing, and 
looking at her wrist watch. 

Opal was as reticent about her inter- 
view with Lorillard as he had been, 
though unlike him she didn’t laugh. So 
poor June got little for her pains, and 
I learned nothing about my character 
that grandmother hadn’t told me when 
she was cross. Still, it was an experi- 
ence. I’d never forgotten the tall, white, 
angular young woman wearing ame- 
thysts and a purple robe, in a purple 
room; a creature who looked as if she’d 
founded herself on Dante Gabriel Ro- 
setti, and overshot the mark. It seemed, 
also, that I’d never forgotten her sec- 
retary; though perhaps I’d not thought 
of the girl from that day to this. 

“Do tell me how you happened to be 
with Opal Fawcett!” I couldn’t help 
blurting out from the depths of my curi- 
osity. “You seem so—so—absolutely 
alien from her and her ‘atmosphere.’ ” 

“Oh, it’s quite simple,” said Joyce Ar- 


nold, not betraying whether or not she 
considered me intrusive or rude. “An 
aunt of mine, a dear old maid, was a 
great disciple of Mr. Fawcett’s. She 
thought Opal the wonder of the world, 
as ‘the child medium, about ten or 
twelve,’ and she used to take me to the 
house often. I was five or six years 
younger than Opal, and Aunt Jenny 
hoped it would ‘spiritualize’ me to play 
with her. We riever quite lost sight of 
each other after that, Opal and I. When 
she went into business—I mean, when 
she became a hand-reader and so on 
—I was beginning what I called my 
‘profession.’ She engaged me as her 
secretary, and I stayed on till I left to 
go to France. There I met Captain 
Lorillard, you know. It was the most 
wonderful thing that ever happened, 
when he asked me to work for him. 
You see, I was dead tired after four 
years without a rest. And, oh, it’s been 
Paradise at that heavenly place on the 
river, helping to put down in black and 
white the beautiful thoughts of such a 
man !” 

As she spoke, an expression of rap- 
ture that was like light, illumined the 
girl’s face for an instant, bright as a 
flash of sunshine on a white bird’s wing. 
But it passed, and her eyes darkened 
with some quick memory of pain. She 
looked down, thick black lashes shad- 
owing her cheeks. 

“By Jove!” I thought. 
story here!” 

Robert Lorillard wrote that Miss Ar- 
nold was “perfect.” Yet he had sent 
her away. He said he was going away 
himself. But I felt sure he wasn’t, or 
else, he was going on purpose. He 
had searched the newspapers to find a 
place for her. If he hadn’t done that 
deliberately, he would never have seen 
my advertisement. 

And she? The girl was breaking 
her heart at the loss of her “Paradise.” 

What did it mean? 


“There’s a 
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CHAPTER II. 


Joyce Arnold was ready to begin 
work at once. 

She had, it seemed, already given up 
her lodgings in the village near Rob- 
ert Lorillard’s cottage. Opal Fawcett 
had offered the hospitality of her home 
for a fortnight, and while there Joyce 
would “pay her way” by writing Opal’s 
letters in spare hours, Joyce’s newest 
secretary being absent on holiday. In 
the meantime, now that it was decided 
she should come to me, Miss Arnold 
would look for rooms somewhere in my 
neighborhood. 

I let it go at this for a few days. 
But when just half a week had passed, 
I realized that Joyce Arnold wasn’t 
merely a perfect secretary. She was 
a perfect companion as well, not per- 
fect in a horrid, highbrow way, but 
simply adorable to have in the house. 

It was on a Wednesday that she 
brought me Lorillard’s letter. On the 


following Saturday at luncheon I sud- 


denly said: 

“Look here, Miss Arnold, how would 
you like to live with me instead of in 
lodgings ?” 

She blushed with surprise. 
blushed easily and beautifully. 

“Why, I—should love it, of course,” 
she stammered; “if you’re really sure 
that you 

“Of course I’m sure,” I cut her short. 
“What I’m beginning to wonder is how 
I ever got on without you!” 

She laughed. 

“You've known me only three days 
and a half! If——” 

“Long enough to be sure that you’re 
absolutely it,” said I. “If already you 
seem to me indispensable, how could 
Robert Lorillard have made up his mind 
to part with you, after months?” 

I didn’t mean to be cruel or inquisi- 
torial. The words sprang out, they 
spoke themselves. But I could have 
boxed my own ears when I saw their 


She 


effect on the girl. She grew red, theme 
white, and tears gushed to her eyed ? 
They didn’t fall, because she was afraid 

to wink, and stared me steadily in the 

face, hoping the salt lake might safely 

soak back. All the same I saw that I'd 

struck a hard blow. 

“Mr. Lorillard was very nice, and 
really sorry, in a way, to lose me, | 
think,” she replied rather primly. “But 
he told you, didn’t he, that he was going 
away ?” 

“Oh, of course! Stupid of me to 
forget for a minute,” I mumbled, ear- 
nestly peeling a plum, so that she might 
have time to dispose of those tears with- 
out absorbing them. I was more certain 
than ever that there was a story in the 
broken connection between Joyce Ar- 
nold and Robert Lorillard, that if he 
were really leaving home it was for a 
reason which concerned her. 

It wasn’t all curiosity which made me 
rack my brain with mental questions. 
It was partly old admiration for Rob- 
ert, and new affection for his secre- 
tary. 

“Why should he want to get rid of 
such a girl?” I asked myself, as at last 
I ate the plum. 

The fruit was more easily swallowed 
than the idea that he hadn’t wanted 
Joyce Arnold to go on working for 
him. It wouldn’t be human for man or 
woman—especially man—not to want 
her. But, well, I tried to put the 
thought aside for the moment in order 
to wrestle with it when those eyes of 
hers could no longer read my mind. 

I turned the subject to Opal. 

“Could you leave Miss Fawcett at 
once, and come to me?” I asked. 
“Would she be vexed, or would you 
rather stay with her over Sunday?” 

“T could come this afternoon,” Joyce 
said. “I’d be glad to. And I don’t 
think Opal would mind. She wanted 
me at first. But—but—well, I’m be 
ginning to bore her now, or anyhow, 
we're getting on each other’s nerves.” 
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This reply, and the embarrassed look 
on Joyce’s, face set me going upon a 
new track. Was Opal Fawcett in the 
story which my imagination had begun 
to write round Miss Arnold and Rob- 
ert Lorillard? I£ so, what could be 
her part in it? 

I found no satisfactory answer. 
Years ago, when she was on the stage 
and acting with Lorillard, perhaps Opal 
had been in love with him like hun- 
dreds of other women. But since then 
he’d married, and fought in the war, 
and later had led the life of a hermit, 
while she pursued her successful ca- 
reer in town. It was unlikely that they 
had seen much of each other, even if 
their old slight acquaintance had been 
kept up at all. Still, Opal might have 
been curious about Lorillard and the 
simple life. She might have welcomed 
Joyce for the sake of what she could 
tell of him, and Joyce might have re- 
belled when she saw what Opal wanted 
from her. 

I thanked my own wits for giv- 
ing me this tip. Without it, I mightn’t 
have resisted the strong temptation to 
proceed with a little dextrous “pump- 
ing” on my own: just a word wedged 
into some chink in the armor now and 
then to find out if poor Joyce had 
fallen a victim to Lorillard’s undying 
charm. 

As it was, I determined to shut up 
like a clam, and do as I would be done 
by were I in the girl’s place. If she’d 
slipped into loving her employer, and 
he had thought best to banish her for 
her own good, the wound in poor 
Joyce’s self-respect must be as deep as 
that in her heart. Every sensitive nerve 
must throb with anguish, and only a 
wretch would deliberately probe the 
hurt with questions because of mere 
selfish curiosity. 

“It’s not your business!” I said to 
myself. And I vowed to do all I could 
to make Joyce Arnold forget whatever 
it was that she might want to forget. 


She did come to me that afternoon. 
I had one spare room in my flat, and 
I made it as pretty and homelike as I 
could with flowers and books and little 
things from my own quarters. The girl 
was pathetically grateful! She opened 
out to me like a flower—that is, in 
affection. I felt in her a warm, eager 
anxiety to serve and help me, not for 
the wages I gave, but for love. It was 
like a perfume in the place! And Joyce 
Arnold was intelligent as well as sweet. 
She had been highly educated, and there 
seemed to be few things she hadn’t 
thought about. Most of the old aunt’s 
money had been spent in making the 
girl what she was, so there was little 
left. But Joyce would always be able to 
earn her living. 

If she tired of secretarial work, she 
could quite well teach music, both piano 
and singing. She had studied singing 
with a famous and successful man. Had 
her voice been strong enough, she might 
have got concert engagements, it was 
so honey-sweet, so exquisitely trained. 
But she called it a “twilight voice”’— 
which it really was—and I gave up 
engagements for the joy of having her 
sing to me alone in the dusk. 

It was only at those times that I knew, 
actually knew, that she was sad to the 
point of heartbreak. By day, when we 
worked or talked together, her manner 
was charmingly bright. She was inter- 
ested in my affairs, and her quiet, de- 
licious sense of humor was one of her 
greatest attractions for me. But at the 
piano, before the lights were lit, the 
girl was at the mercy of her secret, 
whatever it might be. It came like a 
ghost, and stared her in the eyes. It 
said to her, “You can’t shut me out. It 
is to me you sing. It is I who make 
you sing!” 

Good heavens, how could Robert 
Lorillard have sent her away? How, 
on the contrary, could he have helped 
wanting this noble, brave, sweet crea- 
ture to warm his life forever. 
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That’s what I asked myself over and 
And then, on top of that ques- 
What if he hadn’t helped 


over. 
tion another. 
it? 

It was one evening while she im- 
provised a queer little “song of sleep” 
for me that this thought came. It burst 
like a bombshell in my brain; and the 
reason it hadn’t burst before was be- 
cause my mind always pictured June 
and Robert together. 

I was lying deep among cushions on 
a sofa, and involuntarily I started up. 

Joyce broke off her song abruptly. 

“What’s the matter?” she asked. 

“Nothing,” I said. “Only it just 
popped into my head that_I’d forgotten 
to telephone for—for a car to-morrow.” 

“For a car?” Joyce echoed. “How 
stupid of me, if you mentioned it! I 
can’t remember % 

“No, I didn’t mention it,” I 
No wonder, when I hadn’t 
thought of it until this minute! “But 
I—I meant to. I’d made up my mind 
to go to ‘Pergolas’ the Duchess of 
Stane’s place on the river; you must 
have noticed it when you were working 
for Robert Lorillard.” 

It was the first time I’d uttered his 
name since that impulsive break ‘at the 
luncheon table more than a fortnight 
ago now! 

Whether or no her face blushed, I 
couldn’t see in the twilight, but her voice 
blushed, as she said: 

“Oh, yes! I’ve seen—the gates. 
Surely the duchess isn’t there at this 
time of the year?” 

“She generally takes a rest cure of 
a week or two at ‘Pergolas’ this month. 
It’s perfect peace, and you Know how 
dreamlike the river is in autumn.” 

“I know,” Joyce murmured. “The 
woods all golden, and mists like creamy 
veils across the blue distances. I 
know !” : 

There was a passion of suppressed 
longing and regret in her tone. 

“Wouldn’t you like to go with me?” 


said. 
even 
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T-coaxed. “It’s such lovely country 

a spin. And I’ve never been there | 
but I suppose we must pass close to 
Robert Lorillard’s cottage? We go 
through Stanerton village. We could 
stop and see if he’s still at home, or if 
he’s gone x“ 

“No—no, thank you, princess,” Joyce 
said hastily, “I don’t care very much 
for motoring. If you’re—to be away 
to-morrow I'll get through some mend- 
ing, and some letters of my own,” 

I didn’t argue. I should have been 
surprised if she’d accepted. It would 
have made the thing commonplace. And 
it would have upset my plan. I can't 
call it a deep-laid plan because I’d laid 
it on no firmer foundation than the spur 
of the moment, but I was wildly ex- 
cited about it. Fully armored like Mi- 
nerva, it had leaped into my brain while 
I said to myself “What if?” ‘ 

Joyce telephoned to the garage where 
I hired cars sometimes, and ordered 
something to come at ten o’clock next 
morning. For me to take this trip 
meant throwing over a whole day’s en- 
gagements like so many ninepins. But 
I didn’t care a rap! 

I could see when I was ready to start 
that Joyce was even more excited than 
I. No doubt she was thinking that 
when I came back, I might bring news 
of him. We spoke, however, only of 
the duchess. 

To me, a harmless, necessary fib isn’t 
much more vicious than a cat of the 
same description, that is, if the fib is for 
the benefit of a friend. But I’d rather 
tell the truth if it can be managed, so 
I really intended to call on the duchess. 
The village of Stanerton—on the out- 
skirts of which Lorillard lived—hap- 
pened to be on my way to “Pergolas.” 
I couldn’t help that, could I? So I told 
my chauffeur to ask for “River Orchard 
Cottage,” the address on Robert’s note 
introducing Miss Arnold. 

Every one seemed to know the place! 
It was half a mile out of the village, 
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and you went to it up a side road. It 


was a very old cottage altered and mod- 
ernized. The name was old, too; it 
really was an orchard, and it was really 
on the river. That was what half a 
dozen people informed us in a breath, 
and they would have added much infor- 
mation about Lorillard himself, if I’d 
‘cared to hear. But all I wanted to learn 
about him from them was whether he 
had gone away. He hadn’t. He had 
been seen out walking the day before. 

“I told you so!” I said to myself. 

As the car slowed down and stopped 
before a white gate, I seemed to lose 
my identity for a moment. It became 
merged with that of Joyce Arnold. 

The sight of that gate made my heart 
beat, as it must have made hers beat 
every day she came to work. Yes! As 
I laid my hand on the latch I wasn’t 
my somewhat blasé and sophisticated 
self; I was the girl to whom this place 
was Paradise. 

The white gate was flanked by two 
tall, clipped yews. Inside, a wide path 
of irregular paving stones with grass 
and flowers sprouting between led to a 
low, thatched cottage. It was such a 
glorified cottage, a cottage that looked as 
if it had died and gone to heaven! The 
flagged path had tubs on either side. In 
them grew funny little Dutch treelets 
shaped like birds and animals of differ- 
ent sorts, and the lawn kept all the 
noble, gnarled giants which once had 
made it an orchard. The cottage was 
yellow, like cottages in Devonshire, and 
the old thatch had the gray satin sheen 
of chinchilla. A huge magnolia was 
trained over the front, and climbing 
rose and wistaria. All were in the sere 
and yellow leaf, or bare now, but I 
could picture the place in spring, when 
the diamond-paned bow windows spar- 
kled out through a canopy of flowers, 
when the great apple trees were like 
a pink and white sunrise of blossom, 
and underneath spread a carpet of for- 
get-me-nots and tulips. 
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How sweet must have been the air 
then, how blue the river background, 
and how melodious the low song of a 
distant weir! 

To-day the air was faintly acrid with 
the scent of bonfire smoke, the odor of 
autumn, and the sounds of wind and 
water over the weir were sad as a song 
of homesickness. 

I tapped ‘an old-fashioned knocker 
upon a low green door. An elderly 
maid appeared. I saw by the bleak glint 
of a pale eye that she meant to say 
“Not at home,” and hastened to forestall 
her. 

“See if Mr. Lorillard is in and, if so, 
tell him that Princess di Miramare has 
come from town on purpose for a talk 
with him,” I flung in the stolid face. 

There was no answer to that except 
obedience! The woman left me wait- 
ing in a delightful little square hall, fur- 
nished with a very few, very beautiful, 
old things. And in a minute Robert 
Lorillard almost bounded out of a room 
into which the maid had vanished. 

It was the first time we had seen each 
other since the day he married June 
Dana. 

I had sat down on a cushioned chest 
in the hall. At sight of him I jumped 
up and, meaning to hold out a hand, 
found myself holding out two! He took 
both, pressed them. And without speak- 
ing we looked long at each other. For 
both of us, the past had come alive. 

He was the same, yet not the same. 
Certainly not less handsome, but 
changed. The tan of the summer out 
of doors wasn’t off his face yet. There 
were a few lines round his eyes, and 
a few silver threads in his black hair. 
He smiled at me, but it was the smile 
of a man who has suffered, and known 
a hell of loneliness. 

It was Robert who spoke first, saying 
entirely commonplace things in the 
beautiful voice which used to thrill Lori- 
don. He was so glad to see me! How 
nice it was of me to come. Then, sud- 
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denly, he remembered something. I 
could see him remembering! He re- 
membered that he was supposed to be 
away. 

“I ought to be in France,” he said. 
“All my arrangements are made to go. 
Yet I haven’t got off. I’m glad now 
that I haven’t.” 

“So am I, very glad,” I echoed. “I 
should have been too disappointed! But 
I felt you wouldn’t be gone.” 

He looked somewhat startled. 

“I always was a procrastinator,” he 
said. “Come into my study, won’t 
you?” 

Still holding me by the hand, he led 
me, like a child, into the room out of 
which he had shot. It was an adorable 
room, with a beamed ceiling and dia- 
mond-paned windows looking under 
trees to the river. In front of his desk 
—where he could glance up for inspi- 
ration as he wrote—was a life-size por- 
trait of June done by Sargent; June in 
the gray dress and hat she’d worn the 
day she promised—no, offered—to 
marry Robert. 


“You see!” he said with a slight ges- 
ture toward the picture, “this is where 
I sit and work.” 

“And where used Joyce Arnold to 
sit and work?” something in me blurted 
out. 


The man winced, just visibly, no 
more. His eyes flashed to mine as a 
kind of challenge. There was sudden 
anger in it, and pleading as well. Then, 
of course I knew all I had come to find 
out. And he. must have known that 
I knew! 

3ut I’d come for a great deal more 
than finding out. 

I don’t think I’m a coward, yet I 
was dreadfully frightened, in a blue 
funk of doing or saying the wrong thing 
at a moment when it might be “now os 
never.” My knees felt like badly 
poached eggs with no toast to repose 
upon. I lost my head a Tittle, and what 


I did I didn’t do really, because it ¥ 
itself. * 

I looked just as scared as I felt, and 
gasped: “Oh, Robert!” I’d never called 
him “Robert” to his face before, only 
behind his back. 

My face of fright deflected his rage, 
You can’t be furious with a quivering 
jelly! But he didn’t speak. The chal- 
lenge in his eyes softened to reproach, 
Then he looked at the portrait. 

“Miss Arnold sat where she, too, 
could see June,” he answered quietly, 

“Poor, poor Joyce!” I said. “And 
poor you!” 

“What de you mean?” he asked. 

“Why, I mean—and I, too, can see 
June while I say it!—I mean that you, 
are making a terrible mistake. Qh, 
Robert Lorillard, don’t pretend not to 
understand. We're not two strangers 
fencing! I’m not just a bold creature 
rushing in where angels fear to tread. 
I know I have rushed in, but I’m not 
bold. I’m frightened to death. Only 
I had to come. Every day I see that 
glorious girl breaking her heart. She 
hasn’t said a word, or looked a look, 
o: wept a weep. She’s a soldier. But 
she’s like a lost soul turned out of 
Paradise. The more I got to know of 
her the more I felt you couldn’t have 
sent her away and found another place 
for her because you were bored. So 
I came to see you. And you needn't 
mind my knowing the real reason you 
sent her out of your house. I won't 
tell her. If any one does that it must 
be you. And it ought to be you. You 
love each other. You belong to each 
other. You'd be divinely happy te 
gether. You’re wretched apart.” 

“You say that?” Robert exclaimed, 
when by sheer force of lungs I’d made 
him hear me through. “You—June’s 
friend!” 

“Yes. It’s because I was her friend, 
and knew her so well that I want you 
to listen to your own heart ; if you dont, 
you'll break Joyce Arnold’s. June 
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" wouldn’t want you to sacrifice your two 


lives on the shrine of her memory. She 
loved happiness herself. And she liked 
other people to be happy.” 

Robert’s eyes lit, whether with joy 
or anger I couldn’t tell. “You think 
June would be willing to have me marry 
another woman ?” he said. 

“Yes, I do; if you loved the woman. 
And you do love her. It would be use- 
less to tell me you don’t.” 

“I’m not going to tell you I don’t. 
I've tried not to. I hoped she didn’t 
care.” 

“She does. Desperately, frightfully. 
I do believe it’s killing her.” 

“God! And she saved my life. Eliz- 
abeth, I’d give mine for her, a dozen 
times over, but ie 

“What she needs is you to give it to 
her, not for her; give it just once and 
for all, to have and to hold while your 
heart’s in your body.” 

I fired advice at him like bullets 
from an automatic. I was so carried 
away by my wish for joy to rise from 
tragedy that I hardly knew what I said; 
yet I felt that I had caught Lorillard 
and carried him with me. The next 
thing I definitely knew with my mere 
brain, I was sitting down with elbows 
on Robert’s desk, facing him as he 
leaned toward me. My whole self was 
a listening ear, while he told—as a man 
hypnotized might tell the hypnotizer— 
his feeling for Joyce Arnold. 

“If I could only think it was right!” 
said Robert. “It would make all the 
difference, for I’ve been fighting my 
own heart with the whole strength of 
my soul, and it’s been a hard struggle. 
I felt it would be such a hideous treach- 
ery to June—the meanest ingratitude— 
to let another woman take her place 
when her back is turned—even such a 
splendid woman as Joyce Arnold.” 

“I know just how you feel,” I hu- 
mored him. “You remember, I was 
with June when she threw herself into 
your arms and offered to marry you. 


You were in love with her, and you’d 
never dreamed until that minute that 
there was any hope. But that was a 
different love from this because no two 
girls could be more different than June 
Dana and Joyce Arnold. Your love 
for June was just glorious romance. 
Perhaps if she’d lived, and_you and she 
had passed years together as husband 
and wife, the wonderful colors of the 
glory would have faded a little. She 
tired so of everyday things! But Joyce 
is born to be the companion of a man 
she loves, and she would never tire or 
let him tire. You and June hardly had 
enough time together to realize that you 
were married. And it’s over three years 
and a half since she—since the gods 
who loved her let her die young. She 
can’t come to this world again. She 
basked in joy herself, and she won’t 
grudge it to you, if she knows. And 
for you, joy and Joyce are one, for 
the rest of both your lives.” 

Lorillard sprang up suddenly and 
seized my hands. 

“Portia come back to life and judg- 
ment! I believe you’re right!” he cried. 
“Take me back to town with you. Take 
me to Joyce!” 

As we stood, thrilled, hand in hand, 
the door opened. The same servant who 
had let me in, announced acidly: 

“Another lady to see you, sir.” 

The lady in question had come so near 
the door that she must have seen us 
before we could start apart. 

I knew her at first glance: Opal Faw- 
cett. 


CHAPTER III. 


It was five years since I’d seen Opal 
Fawcett—then for the first and last time 
on that day when I had gone to her 
house with June. 

Then she had gleamed wraithlike in 
the purple dusk of her purple room, 


with its purple-shaded lights. Now she 
stood in full daylight against the frank 
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background of country cottage walls. 
Yet she was still a mere film of a 
woman. She seemed to carry her own 
eerie effect with her, wherever she went, 
as the heroines of operas are accom- 
panied by their special spotlight and 
leit motif. 

Whether the servant was untrained, 
or spiteful because a long-standing rule 
had been broken in my favor, I can’t 
tell. But I’m sure that, if he’d been 
given half a chance, Robert would have 
made some excuse not to see Opal. 
There she was, however, on the thresh- 
old, looking like one of those “Dwell- 
ers on the Threshold” you read of in 
psychic books. 

As he had no invisible cloak, and 
couldn’t crawl under a sofa, noblesse 
oblige forced Robert to say pleasantly: 

“How do you do?” 

He was standing back a little, trying 
to look about two feet tall instead of 
five feet ten inches. I watched the 
greeting closely, to judge from it, if 
I could, to what extent the old acquaint- 
ance had been kept up. But I might 
have saved myself waste of brain tis- 
sue. Robert was anxious to leave no 
mystery. 

“Princess,” he said hastily, when he 
had taken his guest’s slim hand in its 
gray glove, “princess, I think you must 
have heard of Miss Opal Fawcett.” 

“Oh, yes. And we have met once,” 
I replied. 

Opal’s narrow gray eyes turned to 
me, not without reluctance I thought. 

“T remember well,” she murmured, 
in her purring voice. “I never forget 
a face. You were Miss Courtenaye 
then. Lately I’ve been hearing of you 
from Miss Arnold, who used to be my 
secretary, and is now yours.” 

I was thankful she didn’t bring in 
June’s name! 

“Miss Fawcett and I have known 
each other a good many years,” Robert 
hurried on. “She was once in a play 
with me, before she found her real 


metier. She kindly comes to see me 
and then, when she can take a day off 

“I wanted to bid you good-by, if you 
are really going out of England,” Opal 
said. 

She had ceased to look at me now, 
but I went on looking hard at her, 
She was in what might be a spirit con- 
ception of a motor costume: smoke-gray 
velvet, and yards of long, floating veil 
shot from gray to mauve. She wore 
a close toque with two little jutting 
Mercury wings from behind which 
those yards of unnecessary chiffon fell, 
She had a narrow oval face, which na- 
ture and—I thought—art combined to 
make pale as pearl. Her hair, pushed 
forward by the toque, was so colorless 
a brown that it looked like thick 
shadow. She had a beautifully cut, deli- 
cate nose, but her lips were thin and the 
upper one rather long and flat; other- 
wise she would have been pretty. Even 
as it was she had a kind of fascination, 
and I thought her the most graceful, 
willowy creature I’d ever seen. 

“Well,” said Robert, “as it happens 
I’ve put off going abroad, through a 
kind of mental laziness. In the ordinary 
course of events you’d have come to- 
day only to find me gone, which would 
have been a pity. When I answered 
your letter, I told you sg 

“Yes, but I felt you'd still be here,” 
she cut him short. “Apparently the 
princess had the same premonition.” 

“Oh, I just happened to be passing,” 
I fibbed, “and took my chance. Fortu- 
nately I came in time to give Mr. Loril- 
lard a lift to town in my car. It will 
save him a journey by train.” 

“Then I am in the nick of time, too?” 
said Opal. “If I’d been ten minutes 
later I might have missed him. I felt 
that, too! I told my taxi man to drive 
at least as fast as the legal limit.” 

I guessed she was longing to get Rob- 
ert to herself, and that he was glad 
there was no chance of it. Was he 
really going abroad? she wanted to 
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"imow. Or only just to London for a 
change? ‘i 

Robert was restive under her uncanny 
questionings, but answered that he 
wasn’t quite sure about the future. 
Traveling in France and Italy seemed to 
be disagreeable at the moment. Pass- 
ports, too, were a bother! He’d be 
more certain of his plans in a few days, 
and he would let her know. 

Opal showed no crude feeling. Yet 
I was sure that under her restrained 
manner—soft as a gentle breeze on a 
summer night—she would have enjoyed 
stamping her foot and having hysterics. 
Instead, she asked Robert about a psy- 
chic play she wanted him to write—he 
hadn’t written a line of it!—told him a 
little news concerning people they both 
knew, and bethought herself that she 
“mustn’t keep us.” 

Not more than twenty minutes after 
she had floated in, Miss Fawcett floated 
forth again. Robert took her to her 
taxi, and then could hardly wait to 
get off in my car. As for me, I’d for- 
gotten all about the duchess! We chose 
the longer of the two roads to London, 
hoping to miss Opal. Soon we passed 
her taxi going at a leisurely pace. The 
wraith must have had another of her 
mystic “feelings,” and counted on our 
choice of that turning! 

“She says she has ‘helpers’ from be- 
yond,” Robert explained, when we were 
flying on, far ahead. “She asks their 
advice, and they tell her what to do 
in daily life. She wanted to provide me 
with one or two, but I wasn’t ‘taking 
any.’ Not that I’m a convinced mate- 
trialist, or that I don’t believe the dark 
veil can ever be lifted. I’m rather in- 
clined the other way around. But I 
prefer to manage my own affairs with- 
out ‘helpers’ I’ve never known or seen 
on earth. Of course, it would be dif- 
ferent ifi—oh, you know what I mean! 
sut even then—well, I should be afraid 
of being deceived. It’s better not to 
begin anything like that.” 


“Did Opal Fawcett ever try to per- 
suade you to—to——” courage failed 
me. But Robert understood only too 
well what was in my mind. 

“Yes, she did,” he admitted. “She 
wrote me—after—that happened. 1 
hadn’t heard from her for a long time 
until then. I’d almost forgotten her ex- 
istence. She said in the letter that June 
had come to her with a message for me.” 

“Cheek!” 1 exclaimed. 

“Well, I’m afraid that’s rather the 
way I felt about it, though probably 
Opal meant well, and a lot of people 
think she’s wonderful. Several friends 
begged me, in urgent letters, to go to 
Opal Fawcett. They assured me she’d 
given them indescribable comfort, put 
them in touch with those they loved, 
who'd ‘passed on.’ But somehow I 
couldn't be persuaded, princess. <A 
voice inside me always used to say ‘why 
should June want to talk to you 
through Opal Fawcett? If she can 
come back, why shouldn’t she speak 
with you directly, instead of through a 
third person?’ ” 

“That’s how I should have argued it 
out in your place,” I agreed. “And— 
and June never o 

“No. She never came, never made 
me realize her near presence, never 
seemed to influence me in favor of Opal, 
though Opal didn’t give up until months 
had passed. When she first came after 
writing to say she must see me, it was 
to beg me to visit her for June’s sake. 
Afterward, when she saw she was mak- 
ing me uncomfortable, she stopped her 
persuasions, Fairly often when Joyce 
Arnold was here, she has turned up at 
the cottage, sometimes just for a 
friendly chat like an ordinary human 
being—though I never feel she is one! 
—sometimes to discuss that ‘psychic 
play,’ as she calls it, an idea of hers 
she wants me to work out for the 
stage.” 

“Is it a good idea?’ 
know. 
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“Yes. Mysterious and dramatic at the 
same time. Yet I’ve always made ex- 
cuses. I don’t fancy collaborating with 
Miss Fawcett, though that may sound 
ungrateful.” 

It didn’t, to my ears, especially as 
Opal’s object seemed as transparent as 
the depths of her own crystal. Of 
course she was still in love with Rob- 
ert, and had Seized on first one chance, 
then another, of getting into touch with 
him. I was rather sorry for her, in a 
vague, impersonal way ; for to love Rob- 
ert Lorillard and lose him would hurt. 
I could realize that without the trouble 
and pain of being seriously in love with 
him myself. 

“It’s a good thing,” I thought, “that 
Joyce Arnold’s stopping with me at this 
time and not with Opal Fawcett! It 
would be as much as the girl’s lifé’s 
worth to be engaged to Robert in that 
house!” 

Could Opal suspect, I wondered, the 
truth about the broken love story? 
Somehow, I thought not. I might be 
mistaken, but the rather patronizing 
way in which she’d spoken of Joyce 
didn’t seem like that of a jealous 
woman. If Joyce and she had “got 
upon each other’s nerves” lately because 
of Robert, I imagined that suspicion 
had been on the other side. Joyce would 
have been more than human if she 
could go on accepting hospitality from 
a woman who so plainly showed her love 
for Robert Lorillard! 

We raced back to London, for I 
feared that Robert’s mood might change 
for the worse, that an autumn chill of 
remorse might shiver through his veins. 

All was well, however, very well. I 
made him talk to me of Joyce nearly 
the whole way, and at the end of the 
journey I had him waiting for her in 
the drawing-room of my flat before he 
quite knew what had happened to him. 

My secretary was in her own room, 
writing her own letters as she’d said she 
would do. 


fille ye 


“Back already, princess?” she 
claimed, jumping up when I’d kno 
and been told to enter. “Why, you've 
hardly more than had time to get there 
and back, it seems, to say nothing of 
lunch !” 

“T haven’t had any lunch,” I said, 

“No lunch? Poor darling! Why 
you must be “ 

“T was too busy,” I broke in. “And 
I wanted to get back.” 

“Only this morning you were longing 
to go!” 

“IT know! It does sound chameleon- 
like. But second thoughts are often 
better. Come into the drawing-room 
and you'll see that mine were—much 
better.” 

She came, in all innocence. I opened 
the door. I thrust her in. I exclaimed, 
“Bless you, my children!” and shut the 
two in together. 

This was taking it boldly for granted 
that Joyce was as much in love with 
Robert as he with her! But why be 
early Victorian and ignore the lovely, 
naked truth, instead of late Georgian 
and save beating round the bush for 
both of the lovers? 

Those words of mine figuratively 
flung them into each other’s arms, 
where, according to my idea, the sooner 
they were, the better! 

I should think if my word missed 
fire, their eyes didn’t miss, judging from 
what I’d seen in hers when speaking 
of him, in his when speaking of her! 
And certainly the pair of them couldn't 
have wasted much time in foolish pre 
liminaries, for in about half an hout 
Joyce appeared in the dining roonf 
where I was eating an immense 
luncheon. 

“Oh, princess!” she breathed, hov- 
ering just over the threshold, and in- 
stantly Robert loomed behind her. “It’s 
too wonderful. It can’t be true.” 

Robert didn’t speak. He merely 
gazed. Years had rolled off him since 
morning. He looked an inspired boy, 
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with a dash of silvery powder on his 
hair. Slipping his arm around Joyce’s 
waist he brought her to me. As I 
sat at the table, they both knelt down 
close to my feet, and each earnestly 
kissed one of. my hands! It would 
have been a beautiful effect if I hadn’t 
choked, trying wildly to bolt a mouth- 
ful of something, and had to be 
slapped on the back. That choke was 
a disguised blessing, however, for it 
made us all laugh when I got my breath; 
and when you’re on the top pinnacle of 
a great emotion, it’s a safe outlet to 
laugh ! 

My suggestion was that nobody but 
our three selves should be taken into 
the secret, and that the wedding—to 
be hurried on—should be sprung as a 
surprise upon the public. Robert and 
Joyce agreed on general principles, but 
each made one exception. 

Robert said that he felt it would be 
“caddish” to make a bid for happiness 
without telling the Duchess of Stane 
what was in his mind. She couldn’t 


reasonably object to his marrying again, 
and wouldn’t object, he argued; but if 
he didn’t confide in her, she’d have a 
right to think him a coward. 

Joyce’s one exception—of all people 


on earth!—was Opal Fawcett. And 
when I shrieked “Why?” she’d only 
say that she “owed a debt of gratitude 
to Opal,” therefore Opal had a right 
to know before any one else. 

The girl didn’t add “to Robert Lor- 
illard,” but a flash of intuitiédn like a 
searchlight showed me the meaning be- 
hind her words. Living in the same 
house with Opal, eating Opal’s bread 
and salt—very little else I dare say !— 
Joyce had guessed Ofal’s secret, or had 
been forced to hear a confidence. That, 
and nothing else, was the reason why 
she wouldn’t be engaged to Robert be- 
hind Opal’s back. 

Well, I hope I’m not precisely a cow- 
ard myself, but I didn’t envy Joyce 
Arnold or Robert Lorillard their self- 

2 


appointed tasks! They were carried 
out, however, with soldierly promptness 
the day after the engagement, and noth- 
ing terrific happened, or at least, noth- 
ing terrific was reported. 

“Opal was very sweet,” Joyce an- 
nounced, vouchsafing no details of the 
interview. 

“The duchess was very sensible,” was 
Robert’s description of what passed be- 
tween him and his exalted former 
mother-in-law. 

“I suppose you asked them not to 
tell?” was my one question. 

“Oh, Opal won't tell!” exclaimed 
Joyce; and I believed that she was right. 
According to Opal’s view, telling things 
only helped them to happen. 

“I begged the duchess to say noth- 
ing to anybody,” answered Robert. Our 
eyes met, arid we smiled, Robert rather 
ruefully. 

Of course the duchess did the con- 
trary of what she’d been begged to do, 
and said something to everybody. In 
less than a week, the world was aware 
that Robert Lorillard, its lost idol, was 
coming back to life, that he who had 
been, for a few months, the husband 
of wonderful June Dana, the Duchess 
of Stane’s daughter, was engaged to a 
girl who’d nursed him in the war and 
been his secretary 

But, after all, the talk mattered very 
little to the persons most concerned. 
They were divinely happy, the two who 
were talked about, though they would 
have liked to be let alone. I suppose 
for Robert it was a different kind of 
happiness from that which the conde- 
scension of his goddess had given him, 
less dazzling perhaps, more like the 
warm sweetness of early spring and its 
flowers, compared with a tropical sum- 
mer of scented magnolias and daturas. 
June had been a goddess stepping down 
from her golden pedestal, and Joyce 
was a loving, adoring, human girl, ready 
for all that wifehood might mean. 

Robert shut up the little place by the 
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river where they planned to live later, 
and stopped at a hotel in town, though 
he had never given up or let the flat 
in St. James’ Square, the scene of his 
engagement to June. 

I began helping Joyce choose a trous- 
seau which could be got together in 
haste—for they were to go to the south 
of France and Italy for their honey- 
moon—and one day after shopping the 
whole morning and part of the after- 
noon, we were to meet Robert for tea 
at the Savoy. 

You know that soft, amber light in 
the big foyer of the Savoy at teatime, 
like the beautiful subdued light in 
dreams? 

There sat Robert, waiting for us. He 
had taken a table for three, and one 
of the chairs, I noticed, was a noble 
one covered with velvet brocade, a chair 
like a queen’s throne. 

He rose at sight of us, and I noticed 
that a little woman at a table close by 
was looking at him with intense inter- 
est. In fact, her interest in Robert 
gave her a kind of fictitious interest of 
her own in my eyes. 

She was one of those women you'd 
know to be American, if you met them 
crawling up the north pole; and as she 
was in traveling dress, I fancied that 
it was not long since she had landed. 

“She probably saw him act when she 
was here before, and hasn’t been in 
England since, till now,” I told myself, 
to be interrupted by Robert himself. 

“That armchair’s for you, princess,” 
he said, as I was going to slip into a 
smaller one and leave the throne for 
the bride elect. 

For an instant we disputed; then I 
was about to yield, laughing, when the 
little woman in brown jumped up with 
a gasp. 

“Oh, you can’t sit there!” she ex- 
claimed. “Don’t you see—there’s some 
one there?” 

We all three started and stared, think- 
ing, of course, that the creature was 
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mad. But her face looked sane, ang 
pathetically pleading. 

“Do forgive me!’’ she pleaded. “{ 
forget that every one doesn’t see what 
I see. They are so clear to me always! 
I’m not insane. But I couldn’t let you 
sit on that chair. You may have heard 
of me. I am Priscilla Ray Reardon, of 
Boston. I can’t at this moment give 
you the name of the lovely girl—the 
lady in the chair—but she would tell 
me, I think, if I asked her. I must de 
scribe her to you, though, she’s so beau- 
tiful, and she so wants you all—no, not 
all!—only the gentleman—to recognize 
her. She has golden-brown hair, in 
glossy waves, and immense blue eyes, 
like violet flame. She has a dainty nose; 
full, drooping red lips, the upper one 
very short and haughty; a cleft in her 
chin; wonderful complexion, with rosy 
cheeks, the color high under the eyes; 
a long throat; a splendid figure, though 
slim ; and she is dressed in gray, with an 
ostrich plume trailing over a gray hat 
which shades her forehead. She has a 
string of gray pearls around her neck, 
black pearls she says they are; she wears 
a chiffon scarf caught with an emerald 
brooch; and on her hand is a ring with 
a marvelous square emerald.” 

Robert, Joyce, and I were speechless. 
The description of June was exact, June 
in a gray dress and hat she had worn 
the day we went to Robert’s rooms, the 
day they became engaged; the dress he 
had made her wear when Sargent 
painted her portrait. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Before one of us could utter a word, 
the little woman hurried on. 

“Ah, the lovely girl has begun to 
talk very fast now! I can hardly un- 
derstand what she says, because she’s 
half crying. It’s to you she speaks, sir— 
I don’t know your name! But, yes, its 
Robert. ‘Robert!’ the girl is sobbing. 
‘Have you forgotten me already?’ Do 
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those words convey any special impres- 
sion to your mind, sir, or has this spirit 
mistaken you for some one else?” 

Robert was ghastly ; and Joyce looked 
as if she were going to faint. Even I- 
—to whom this scene meant less than to 
them—even I was flabbergasted. That 
is the one word! If you don’t know 
what it means, you’re lucky, because in 
that case you’ve never been it. I should 
translate from experience: ‘“‘flabber- 
gasted, astounded, and bewildered at the 
same time, with a slight dash of prema- 
ture second childhood thrown in.” 

I heard Robert answer in a strained 
voice: “The words do convey an impres- 
sion to my mind. But, this is too sa- 
cred, too private a subject. We can’t 
discuss it here. I 4 

“T know!” the little woman breath- 
lessly agreed. “She feels it, too. She 
wouldn’t have chosen a place like this. 
She’s explaining how for a long time 
she’s tried to reach you, but couldn't 
make you understand. Now I’ve given 
her the chance. She’s suffering terribly 


because of the barrier between you. I 


pity her. I wish I could help! Maybe 
I could, if you’d cate to come to my 
rooms. I’m staying in this hotel. I’ve 
just arrived in England from New 
York, my first visit. I haven’t been in 
London much more than two hours 
now! I’ve got a little suite upstairs.” 

If she’d a little suite at the Savoy, 
the woman must have money. She 
couldn’t be a common or garden me- 
dium, cadging for mere fees. Besides, 
no common or garden person, an abso- 
lute stranger to Robert Lorillard, met 
by sheer accident, could have described 
June Dana, and that gray dress of four 
years ago and her jewels, too! Rob- 
ert’s name she might have picked up, if 
Joyce or I had let it drop by accident; 
but the last was inexplicable. The thing 
that had happened, that was happening, 
seemed to me miraculous and tragic. I 
felt that fate had seized the bright 
bird of happiness and would crush it to 


death, unless something intervened. 
And what could intervene? I strug- 
gled not to see the future as a fore- 
gone conclusion. But I could see it in 
no other way except by shutting my 
eyes. 

Robert turned to Joyce. He didn’t 
say to her, “What am I to do?” Yet 
she read the silent question and an- 
swered it. 

“Of course, you must go,” she said. 
“Tt—whether it’s genuine or not, you'll 
have to find out. You can’t let it 
drop.” 

“No, I can’t let it drop,” he echoed. 
He looked stricken. He, too, saw the 
dark, fatal hand grasping the white 
bird. 

He had loved June passionately, but 
the beautiful body he’d held in his arms 
lay under that sundial by the riverside. 
Her spirit was of another world. And 
he’d not have been a human, hot-blooded 
man, if the reproachful wraith of an old 
love could be more to him than the 
brave girl who'd saved his life and won 
his soul back from despair. 

I saw, as if through their eyes, the 
thing they faced together,*those two; 
and suddenly I rebelled against that 
figure of destiny. I was wild to save 
the white bird before its wings had 
ceased to beat. I didn’t know at all 
what to do. But I had to do some- 
thing. I simply had to! 

Miss Reardon rose. 

“Would you like to come with me 
now?” she asked, addressing Robert, 
not Joyce or me. She ignored us, but 
not in a rude way. Indeed, there was 
a direct and rather childlike simplicity 
in her manner which impressed one 
with her genuineness. _ I was afraid, 
horribly afraid, and almost sure that she 
was genuine. I respected her against 
my will, because she didn’t worry to be 
polite; but at the same time I didn’t 
intend to be shunted. I determined to 
be in at the death, or whatever it was! 

“Aren’t you going to invite us, too?” 
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I asked. “If the—the apparition is the 
spirit we think we recognize, she and 
I were dear friends.” 

Miss Reardon’s round, mild eyes 
searched my face. Then they turned as 
if to consult another face which only 
they could see. It was creepy to watch 
them gaze steadily at something in that 
big, empty armchair. 

“Yes,” she agreed. “The lady—lady 
—could it be ‘June?’—it sounds like 
June!—says it’s true you were her 
friend. But she says, ‘Not the other!’ 
The other mustn’t come.” 

“I don’t wish to come!” Joyce pro- 
tested. She was waxen pale. “I’ll go 
home,” she said to Robert. “Don’t 
bother about me. Don’t think about 
me at all. Afterward you can tell me 
whatever you care to tell.” 

“No!” Robert and I spoke together, 
moved by the same thought. “Don’t 
go home. Wait here for us.” 

“Very well,” the girl consented, more 
to save argument at such a moment, 
I think, than because she wished to do 
what we asked. 

Joyce sank down in one of the chairs 
we had taken, and Robert and I fol- 
lowed Miss Reardon. She appeared to 
think that we were sure to have heard 
her name, and to know it. But I was 
a stranger in the world of spiritualism. 
Her air of being modestly proud of 
her name seemed to prove, however, that 
her reputation as a medium was good, 
that she’d never been found out in any 
fraud. And going up in the lift the 
words spoke themselves over and over 
in my head: 

“She couldn’t know who Robert is, 
if it’s true she’s never been in England 
before, and if she has come to London 
to-day. At least, I don’t see how she 
could!” 

In silence we let Miss Reardon lead 
us to the sitting room of her suite on 
the third floor. It was small but pretty, 
and smelled of La France roses, though 

none were visible, nor were there any 
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other flowers there. Robert and 
looked at each other, as this perfume 
rushed to meet us. La France roses 
were June’s favorites, and belonged to 
the month of her birth. Robert had 
sent them to her often, especially when 
they were out of season and difficult to 
get. 

“She is here, waiting for us!” ex- 
claimed Miss Reardon. “Oh, surely 
you must see her on the sofa, with her 
feet crossed and such pretty diamond 
buckles on her shoes! Her lap is full 
of roses. She holds up one rose. She 
kisses it, to you—Robert—Robert— 
some name that begins with L. I can't 
hear it clearly. But Robert is enough.” 

Yes, Robert was enough, more than 
enough ! 

Miss Reardon asked, in an almost 
matter-of-fact way, if he would like to 
sit down on the sofa beside June, who 
wished him to do so. He didn’t answer 
but he sat down, and his eyes stared 
at vacancy. I knew from their expres- 
sion, however, that he saw nothing. 

“What will be the next thing ?” I won- 
dered. 

I had not long to wait to find out! 

“She asks me to take your hand, and 
hers. Then she will talk to you through 
me,” Miss Reardon explained. As she 
spoke, she drew up a small chair in 
front of the sofa, leaned forward, took 
Robert’s right hand in hers, and held 
out the left as if grasping another hand, 
a hand unseen. 

As the medium did this, with thin el- 
bows resting on thin knees, she closed 
her eyes. A look of blankness came 
over her face like a mist. I can’t de- 
scribe it in any other way. Presently 
her chin dropped slightly. She seemed 
to sleep. 

Neither Robert nor I had uttered a 
word since we entered the room. We 
waited tensely. 

Just what I expected to happen I 
hardly know, for I had no experience 
of manifestations or séances. But what 
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did happen surprised me so that I 
started, and just contrived to suppress 
a gasp. 

A voice! It did not sound like Miss 
Reardon’s voice, with its rather pleas- 
ant American accent. It was a creamy, 
English voice, young and full-noted. 
“June!” I whispered under my breath, 
where I sat across the length of the 
room from the sofa. I glanced at Rob- 
ert. There was surprise on his face, 
and some other emotion, deep as his 
heart. But it was not joy. 

“Dearest, have you forgotten me so 
soon?” the voice asked. “Speak to me! 
It’s I, your June.” 

It was a wrench for Robert to speak, 
I know. There was the pull of self- 
consciousness in the opposite direction, 
distaste for conversation with the in- 
visible, while alien eyes watched, alien 
ears listened. And then, to reply as 
if to June was virtually to admit that 
he believed in her presence, that all 
doubt of the medium was erased from 
his mind. But after a second’s pause 
he obeyed the command. 

“No,” he said; “I’ve not forgotten, 
and I never can forget.” 

‘Yet you are engaged to marry this 
Joyce Arnold!” mourned the voice that 
was like June’s. 

I almost jumped out of my chair at 
the sound of Joyce’s name. It was an- 
other proof that the medium was genu- 
ine. 

Robert’s tone as he answered was 
more convinced than before, I thought. 
And the youth had ditd out of his eyes. 
They looked old. 

“Do you want me to live all my life 
alone, now that I’ve lost you, June?” 
he asked. 

“Darling, you are not alone!” an- 
swered the voice. “I’m always with 
you. I love you so much that I’ve 
chosen to stay near you, and be earth- 
bound, rather than lead my own life 
on the plane where I might be. I 
thought you would want me here. [ 


thought that some day, if Petried long 
enough, you would feel my touch, you 
would see my face. I hoped I was suc- 
ceeding when I looked at you from the 
eyes of my portrait in your study. 
Now and then it seemed as if you knew. 
But then that girl interfered. Oh, Rob- 
ert, in giving up my progression from 
plane to plane till you could join me, 
has the sacrifice been all in vain?” 

The voice wrung my heart. It shook 
as with a gust of tears. Its pleading 
sent little stabs of ice through my veins. 
So what must Robert have felt? 

“No, no! The sacrifice isn’t in vain!” 
he cried. “I didn’t know, I didn’t under- 
stand that those on the other side came 
back to us and cared for us in the same 
way they cared on earth. I am yours 
now and always, June, of course. Or- 
der my life as you will.” 

“Ah, my dear one, I thank you!” The 
voice rose high in happiness. “T felt 
you wouldn’t fail me if I could only 
reach you, and at last my prayer is an- 
swered. Nothing can separate us now 
through eternity, if you love me. You 
won’t marry that girl!” 

“Not if it is against your wish, June. 
It must be that you see things more 
clearly where you are, than I can see 
them. If you tell me to break my word 
to Joyce Arnold, I must—I will do so.” 

“T tell you this, my dearest,” said 
the voice. “If you do not break with 
her, you and I are lost to each other 
forever. When I chose to be earth- 
bound, I staked everything on my be- 
lief in your love. Without it in full, I 
shall drift—drift, through the years, 
through ages, I know not how long in 
expiation. Besides, I am not dead. I 
am more alive than I was in what you 
call life. You are my beloved husband, 
as much as you ever were. Think 
what I suffer seeing another woman in 
your arms! My capacity for suffering 
is increased a thousandfold, as is my 
capacity for joy. If you make her your 
wife as 
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“IT will not!” Robert choked. “I 
promise you that. Never shall you suf- 
fer through me, if I can help it.” 

“Darling!” breathed the voice. “My 
husband! How happy you make me. 
This is our true marriage—the marriage 
of spirits. Oh, -do not let the barrier 
rise between us again. Put Joyce Ar- 
nold out of your heart as well as your 
life, and talk to me every day in future. 
Will you do that?” 

“How am I to talk to you every day?” 
he asked. 

“As we are talking now. Through a 
medium. This one will not always be 
near you. But there will be somebody. 
I’ve often tried to get word through to 
you. I never could, because you 
wouldn’t believe. Now you believe, and 
we need not be parted again. You know 
the way to open the door. It is never 
shut. It stands ajar. Remember!” 

“T will remember,” Robert echoed. 
And his voice was sad as the sound 
of the sea on a lonely shore at night. 
There was no warm happiness for him 
in the opening of a door between two 
worlds. The loss of Joyce was more to 
him than the gain of this spirit wife 
who claimed him from far off as all her 
own. It seemed to me that a released 
soul should have read the truth in his 
unveiled heart. But perhaps it did read 
and did not care. 

The voice was talking on. 

“I am repaid for everything now,” 
it said. “My sacrifice is no sacrifice. 
For to-day I must say good-by, for 
power is leaving me. I have felt too 





much. I must rest, and regain vitality 
—for to-morrow. ‘To-morrow, Robert, 
my Robert! By that time we can talk 


with no restraint, for you will have 
parted with Joyce Arnold. After to- 
day you will never see her again?” 

“No. After to-day I will never see 
her again, voluntarily, as that is your 
wish.” 

“Good! What time to-morrow will 
you talk with me?” 
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“At any time you name.’ 

“At this same hour, then, in nn 
same room.’ 

“So be it. If the medium consents,” 

“I shall make her consent. And you 
and I will agree upon some one else to 
bring us together, when she must go 
elsewhere, as I can see through her 
mind that she soon must. Good-by, 
dearest husband, for twenty-four long 
hours. Yet it isn’t really good-by, for 
I am seldom far from you. Now that 
you know, you will feel me near, | 
am always——” 


The voice seemed to fade. The last 
words were a faint whisper. The new 
sentence died as it began. The me- 


Her flat breast 
The influence was gone! 


dium’s eyelids quivered. 
rose and fell. 


CHAPTER V. 


That night was one of the worst in 
my life. 

I was so fond of Robert Lorillard, 
and I’d grown to love Joyce Arnold so 
well that the breaking of their love idyl 
hurt as if it had been my own. 

Never shall I forget the hour when 
we three talked together at my flat after 
that séance at the Savoy, or the look 
on those two faces as Robert and Joyce 
agreed to part! Even I had acquiesced, 
at first, in that decision, but only while 
I was still half stunned by the shock 
of the great surprise, and thrilled by 
the seeming miracle. At sight of the 
two I loved quietly giving each other 
up, making sacrifice of their hearts on 
a cold altar, I had a revulsion of feel- 
ing. 

I jumped up, and broke out desper- 
ately. 

“T don’t believe it’s true! Some- 
thing tells me it isn’t! Don’t spoil 
your lives without making sure.” 

“How can we be surer than we are?” 
Robert asked. “You recognized June’s 
voice.” 

“I thought then that I did,” I 
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amended. “I was excited. Now, I 
don’t trust my own impression.” 

“But the perfume of La France 
roses? Even if the woman could have 
found out other things, how should she 
know about a small detail like June’s 
favorite flower? How could she have 
the perfume already in her room when 
we came, as if she were sure of our 
coming there, which of course she 
couldn’t have been,” Robert. argued. 

“J don’t see how she could have 
been,” I had to admit. “I don’t see 
through any of it. But they’re so deadly 
clever, these people, the fraudulent ones, 
I mean. They couldn’t impress the 
public as they do, if they weren’t up 
to every trick. All I say is—zwait. 
Don’t decide irrevocably yet. The way 
the voice talked didn’t seem to me a bit 
like June. Only the tones were like 


hers, and they might have been imitated 
by anybody who’d known her, or who'd 
been coached by some one.” 

“Dear princess, you’re so anxious for 
our happiness that I fear you’re think- 


ing of impossible things. Who could 
have an object in parting Joyce and 
me? I can think of no one. Still less 
could this stranger from America have 
a motive, even if she lied, and really 
knew who I was before she spoke to 
us at the Savoy.” 

“I know, it does sound just as impos- 
sible as you say!” I agreed forlornly. 
“But things that sound impossible may 
be possible. And we must find out. In 
justice to Joyce and yourself, even in 
justice to June’s spirit—which I can’t 
think would be so selfish!—we must 
find out!” 

“What would you suggest?” Joyce 
asked rather timidly. But there was a 
faint color in her cheeks, like a spark 
in the ashes of hope. 

“Detectives!” I said. “Or rather a 
detective. I know a good man. He 
served me very well once, when some 
of our family treasures disappeared 
from Courtenaye Abbey, and it rather 


looked as if I’d stolen them myself! 
He can learn without any shadow of 
doubt when Miss Reardon did land, and 
when she came to London. Besides, 
he’s sure to have colleagues on the other 
side who can give him all sorts of de- 
tails about the woman, how she’s 
thought of at home, whether she’s ever 
been caught as a cheat, and so on. Will 
you both consent to that? Because if 
you will, I’ll telephone to my man this 
moment.” 

They did consent. At least, Robert 
did, for Joyce left the decision entirely 
to him. She was so afraid, poor girl, 
of seeming determined to hold him at 
any price that she would hardly speak. 
As for Robert, though he felt that I 
was justified in getting to the bottom 
ef things, I saw that he believed in the 
truth of the message he’d received. If 
it were not the spirit of June who had 
come to command his allegiance, he still 
had a right to his warm earthly happi- 
ness with Joyce Arnold. But if it were 
indeed her spirit who claimed all he had 
to give for the rest of life, it was a fair 
debt and he would pay in full. 

I received the detective, my old 
friend Smith, in another room. The 
necessary discussion would have been 
torture for Robert and intolerable for 
Joyce. When he left, I had at least this 
encouragement to give the two: it would 
be simple to learn what I wished to 
learn about Miss Reardon, on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

That was better than nothing. But 
it didn’t make the dark watches of the 
night less dark. I had an ugly pre- 
sentiment that Smith, smart as he was, 
would get hold of little help for us, if 
any. Yet at the same time, I felt that 
there was something to get hold of 
somewhere ! 

If I hadn’t implored them to wait, 
Joyce and Robert would have decided 
to publish the news that their marriage 
—which somehow every one knew 
about !—would not take place. This 
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concession they did make to me; but 
they agreed together that they mustn’t 
meet. My cheerful flat felt like a large 
grave fitted with all modern conven- 
iences, when it had been deprived of 
Robert. And Joyce trying to be nor- 
mal and not to shed gloom over me, 
her employer, was too agonizing! 

Robert didn’t even write to Joyce. I 
suppose he couldn’t trust himself. But 
he wrote to me, and gave the history 
of his second interview with Miss Rear- 
don. June had come again, and had 
reminded him of incidents about which 
—he said—no outsider could possibly 
know. He ended his letter: 


I can’t help believing now that there are 
more things in heaven and earth than I'd 
dreamed of in my philosophy. There’s no 
getting around the fact that what I should 
have thought a miracle has happened. The 
spirit of June has claimed me from the other 
side. And even if I were brutal enough, 
disloyal enough, to disown the claim, to pre- 
tend to Joyce and myself that I didn’t be- 
lieve, neither Joyce nor I could have a mo- 
ment’s happiness, married. She knows that 
as well as I do. As my wife, her life would 
be spoiled. June would always stand be- 
tween us, separating us one from the other. 
I think I should be driven mad. Joyce’s 
teart would be broken. 

I’ve promised to talk with June through a 
medium every day. Miss Reardon has to 
leave London in a fortnight, but June’s voice 
asked me to go to Opal Fawcett. You re- 
member my telling you that Opal suggested 
this long ago, saying that June wanted to 
get in touch with me? I wouldn’t hear of 
it then, because at that time I had no rea- 
son to believe in the genuineness of visits 
from one world to another. Now it’s dif- 
ferent. I shall go to Opal. 

Tell Joyce that I’ll write her to-night. It 
won't be a letter such as I should wish to 
write. But she will understand. 


Yes, she would understand! One 
could always trust Joyce to understand, 
even if she were on the rack! 

It was the next day—the third day 
after that unforgetable one at the Savoy 
—when my tame detective brought his 
budget. He would have come even 
sooner, he said, if there hadn’t been a 
delay in the cable service. 


Miss Reardon, Smith learned, 
never been exposed as an impostor, 
She was respected personally, and had 
attained a certain amount of fame both 
in Boston, where she lived, and New 
York. Several times she had been in- 
vited to visit England, but had never 
been able to accept until now. She 
had arrived by the ship and at the time 
stated. When we met her at the Savoy, 
she could not have been more than two 
hours in London. Therefore her story 
seemed to be true in every detail, and 
what was more, she had not been met 
at ship or train. 

I simply hated poor dear Smith! He 
ought to have nosed out something 
against the woman! What are detec- 
tives for? 

“You've been an angel to fight for my 
happiness,” Joyce said. “I adore you 
for it. And so does Robert, I know, 
though he mustn’t put such feelings into 
words, or even have feelings, if he can 
help it. There’s nothing more to fight 
about now. The best thing I can pray 
for is that Robert may forget our dream, 
and that he may be happy in this other 
dream of June.” 

“And you?” I asked. “What prayer 
do you say for yourself? Do you pray 
to forget?” 

“Oh, no!” she answered. 
want to forget. 


“T don't 
I wouldn’t forget, if 
I could. You see, it wasn’t a dream 
to me. It was—it always will be—the 
best thing in my life, the glory of my 
life. In my heart I shall live it all over 
and over again until I die. I don’t mind 
suffering. I’ve seen so much pain in 
the war and the courage that went with 
it. I shall have my roses—not La 
France !—deep red roses they'll be, red 
as blood, and sharp with thorns, but 
sweet as heaven. There!” and her 
voice changed. ‘Now you know, prin- 
cess! We'll never speak of this again, 
because we don’t need to, do we?” 
“No-o,” I agreed. “You're a dear 
girl, Joyce, worth two of—never mind! 













And I'll try to make you as happy as I 
can.” 

She thanked me for that, she was al- 
ways thanking me for something! 
Soon, however, she broke the news that 
she must go away. She loved me and 
her work, yet she couldn’t stop in Lon- 
don—she just couldn’t! Not as things 
were. If Robert had been turning his 
back on England, she might have 
stayed. But his promise to communi- 
cate with June daily through Opal 
bound him to London. Joyce thought 
that she might try India. She had 
friends there in the army and in the civil 
service. She might do useful work 
as a nurse among the native women and 
their babies, where mortality was big. 

“I must be busy, busy every minute 
of the day!” she cried, hiding her an- 
guish with that smile of hers which I 
had grown to love. 

What Robert had said to her in his 
promised letter, the only one he wrote, 
she didn’t tell. I knew no more than 
that it had been written and received. 
Probably it wasn’t an ideal letter for a 
girl to wear over her heart. Robert 
would have felt it unfair to write that 
kind of letter. All the same I’m sure 
that Joyce did wear it there! 

As for me, I was absolutely sick 
about everything! I felt as if my two 
dearest friends had been put in prison 
on a false charge, and as though—if I 
hadn’t cotton wool for a brain—I ought 
to be able to get them out. 

“There’s a clew to the labyrinth, if 
I could see it,” I told myself so often 
that I was tired of the thought. And 
the most irritating part was that now 
and then I seemed to catch a half 
glimpse of the clew dangling back and 
forth like a thread of spider’s web close 
to my eyes. But invariably it was gone 
before I’d really caught sight of it. And 
all the good that concentrating did was 
to bump my intelligence against the pale 
image of Opal Fawcett. 

I didn’t understand how Opal, even 
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with the best, or worst, will in the 
world, could have stage-managed this 
drama, though I should have liked to 
think she had done it. 

Miss Reardon frankly admitted hav- 
ing heard of Opal—who hadn’t heard 
of her during the last few years ?—but, 
as the American woman had never be- 
fore been to England, and Opal had 
never crossed to America, the Boston 
medium hardly needed to say that she’d 
never met Miss Fawcett. As for cor- 
respondence, if there were a secret be- 
tween the pair, of course they’d both 
deny it. And so, though I longed to 
fling out a challenge to Opal, I saw that 
it would be stupid to put the two 
women, if guilty, on their guard. Be- 
sides, how could they, through any cor- 
respondence, have contrived the things 
that had happened ? 

Suddenly, through the darkness of my 
doubts shot a lightning flash: the 
thought of my “forty-fourth cousin 
four times removed,” Jim Courtenaye. 

Our acquaintance had started with dis- 
like on my side, and—well, I don’t know 
exactly what on his, though at one time 
the detective, Smith, had hinted at a 
theory. But he had come to my res- 
cue three times. Once, he’d saved the 
situation for me financially by taking 
Courtenaye Abbey off my hands at a 
huge rent. Next he had saved my life, 
and vindicated my honor when some 
people suspected me of stealing Courte- 
naye heirlooms. On the third occasion, 
he’ stood by me when for really splen- 
did reasons I had become a kidnaper. 

Superficially judging, red-haired, 
black-eyed Sir James Courtenaye, wild 
man of the West, but lately trans- 
planted, appeared the last person to as- 
sist in working out a psychic problem. 
All the same a great longing to prop 
myself against him—figuratively !— 


overwhelmed me; and for fear the im- 
pulse might pass, I wired at once: 


Please come if you can. Wish to consult 
you. ELIzABETH DI MIRAMARE. 


ce 
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Jim was, as usual, living between 
the Devonshire village of Courtenaye 
Combe and my ancestral home, Courte- 
naye Abbey, which he’d turned tempo- 
rarily into a sort of museum. There 
were hours between us, even by tele- 
graph; and the best I expected was 
an answer in the afternoon to my morn- 
ing’s message. But at six o’clock his 
name was announced, and he walked 
into the drawing-room of my flat, as 
large as life, or a size or two larger. 

“Good gracious!” I gasped. “You’ve 
come?” 

“You're not surprised, are your” he 
retorted. 

“Why, yes,” I said. 
pose : 

“Then you’re not as brainy as I 
thought you were,” said he. “Also you 
didn’t look at time-tables. What awful 
catastrophe has happened to you, Eliza- 
beth, to make you want to see me?” 

I couldn’t help laughing, although I 
didn’t feel in the least Tike laughter; and 
besides he had no right to call me Eliza- 
beth. 

“Nothing has happened to me,” 
plained. “It’s to somebody else 

“Oh, somebody you’ve been trying to 
‘brighten,’ I suppose ?” 

“Yes, and failed,” I confessed. 

He scowled. 

“A man?” 

“A man and his girl.” Whereupon 
I emptied the whole story into the bowl 
of Jim’s intelligence. 

“Do you see light?” I asked at last. 

“No,” he returned stolidly. “I don’t.” 

Oh, how disappointed I was! I'd 
hardly known how much I’d counted 
on Jim till I got that answer! 

“But I might find some,” he added, 
when he’d watched the effect of his 
words on me. 

“How?” I implored. 

“There’s only one way, if any, to get 
the kind of light you want,” said Jim. 
“Tt might be a difficult way, and it might 
be long.” 


“T didn’t sup- 


I ex- 


” 


“Yet you think light could be got? 
I clasped my hands, and deliberately” 
tried to look irresistible. “The kind of 
light I want?” 

“Who can tell? The one thing cer. 
tain is, that trying would take all my 
time away from everything else, mye 
for weeks, maybe for months.” 

His tone made my face feel the way 
faces look in those awful concave mir- 
rors: about three feet in length and 
three inches in width. 

“Then you won’t undertake the task?” 
I quavered. 

“T don’t say that,” grudged Jim. 

“You wouldn’t say it, if you could 
meet Joyce Arnold,” I coaxed. “She's 
such a darling girl. Poor child, she’s 
out now, pulling strings for a job in 
India.” 

“Meeting her wouldn’t make any dif- 
ference to me,” said Jim. “It’s for you 
I'd try to bring off this stunt, if I tried 
at all.” 

“Oh, then do it for me!” I broke out, 

“That’s what I was working up to,” 
he replied. “I wouldn’t say ‘yes’ and 
I wouldn’t say ‘no’ till I knew what 
you’d do for me in return, if I suc- 
ceeded.” 

“Why, I’d thank you a_ thousand 
times!” I cried. “I’d—I’d never for- 
get you as long as I live.” 

“There’s not much in that for me. I 
hate being thanked for things. And 
what good would it do me to be remem- 
bered by you at a distance, perhaps mar- 
ried to some beast or other ?” 

“But if I marry I shan’t marry 2 
beast,” I sweetly assured my forty- 
fourth cousin four times removed. 

“T should think any man you married 
a beast, if he wasn’t me,” said Jim. 

“Good heavens!” I breathed. “Surely 
you don’t want to marry me!” 

“Surely I do,” he retorted. “And 
what’s more, you know it.” 

“T don’t!” 

“You do. You've known it ever since 
that affair of the yacht. If you hadn't 















wouldn’t have asked me to hide the 
Scarlett kid. I knew then, that you 
knew. And you’d be a fool if you 
hadn’t known, which you’re not.” 

I said no more, because I was found 
out! I had known. Only, I hadn’t let 
myself think about it much—until lately 
perhaps. But now and then I had 
thought. I’d thought quite a good deal! 

When he had me silenced. Jim went 
on. 
“Just like a woman! You’re willing 
to let me sacrifice all my engagements 
and inclinations to start off on a wild- 
goose chase for you, while you give 
nothing in return ‘i 

“But I would!” I cut in. 

“What would you give?” 

“What do you want?” 

“Yourself, of course.” 

“Oh!” 

“If you'll marry me in case I find out 
that some one’s been playing a devil’s 
trick on Lorillard,” said Jim, “I’ll do 
—my damnedest! How’s that?” 

I shrugged my shoulders, and looked 
debonair, which was easy, as my nose 
is that shape. Yet my heart pounded. 

“You seem to think the sacrifice of 
your engagements and _ inclinations 
worth a big price!” I suggested. 

“I know it’s a big price,” he granted. 
“But every man has his price. That 
happens to be mine. You may not have 
to pay, however, even in the event of 
my success. Because, in the course of 
my operations I may do something 
that'll land me in quod. In that case, 
you’re free. I wouldn’t mate you with 
a jailbird.” 

I stared, and gasped: 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Don’t you know me _ intimately 
enough to be sure that once I’m on 
the warpath I stop at nothing?” he chal- 
lenged. 

“I don’t think you’d be easy to stop,” 
I said. “That’s why I’ve called on you 
for help. But really, I can’t understand 
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what there is in the thing to send you 
to prison.” 

“You don’t need to understand,” 
snorted Jim. “I shan’t get there if I 
can keep out, because that would -be 
the way to lose my prize. But I sup- 
pose from your point of view the great 
thing is for your two dearest friends 
to be happy ever after.” 

“Not at a terrible cost to you!” I 
just stopped myself from saying. In- 
stead, I hedged. 

“You frighten me!” I cried. “And 
you make me curious—fearfully curi- 
ous. What can you be meaning to 
do?” 

“That’s my business!” said Jim. 

“You’ve got a plan already ?” 

“Yes, I’ve got a plan already, if——” 

“If what?” 

“If you agree to the bargain. Do 
you?” 

I nodded. 

He seized my hand and squeezed it 
hard. 

“Then I’m off,” he said. “You won’t 
hear from me until I have news, good 
or bad. And meanwhile I have no ad- 
dress.” 

With that he was gone. 

I felt as if he had left me alone in 
the dark! 


CHAPTER VI. 


The only way in which I could keep 
Joyce with me for a little while longer 
was by pretending to be ill. That 
fetched her! And it wasn’t all pre- 
tense, either, because I was horribly 
worried, not only about her and Robert, 
but about Jim. And about myself. 

I said not a word to Joyce of Jim and 
his mission. So far as she knew, I’d 
abandoned hope, as she had. We heard 
nothing from Robert, or concerning 
him, and each day that dragged itself 
by was more of a cul-de-sac than the 
last. 

By and by there came the end of Miss 
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Reardon’s fortnight in London. “Now 
Robert will be turned over to Opal!” 
I groaned to myself. And I was sure 
that the same thought was in the mind 
of Joyce. Just one or two days more, 
and after that a long monotony of bond- 
age for him, year in, and year out! 

As I waked in the morning with these 
words on my lips, Joyce herself 
knocked, playing nurse, with a tray of 
coffee and toast. 

“I would have let you sleep on,” she 
said, “but a note has come by messen- 
ger for you, with ‘Urgent’ on the en- 
velope in. such a nice handwriting I 
felt you’d want to have it. So I brought 
your breakfast at the same time.” 

The nice handwriting was Jim’s. He 
had vowed not to write until there was 
news, good or bad. My fingers trem- 
bled as I tore open the letter. 


, 


Make Lorillard invite you and Miss Ar- 
nold and your fiancé to a séance before Miss 
Reardon goes. It will have to be to-day or 
to-morrow. Don’t take no for an answer. 
Manage it somehow. If you insist, Loril- 
lard will force Reardon to consent. When 
the stunt’s fixed up, let me know at once. 
Yours, Jim. L. is at his flat. You know the 
address. 

By jove! This was a facer! Could 
I bring the thing off? But I simply 
must. I knew Jim well enough to be 
sure that the clock of fate had been 
wound up by him, ready to strike, and 
that it wouldn’t strike if I didn’t obey 
orders. 

I pondered for a minute, whether or 
not to speak to Joyce, but quickly de- 
cided no. The request must first come 
from Robert. 

I braced myself with some hot coffee, 
and thought hard. Then I asked Joyce 
for writing material, and scribbled a 
note to Robert. I told him: 


There is a reason why you must get us 
invited by Miss Reardon to the last séance 
she gives before leaving. When I say “us,” 
I mean Joyce as well as myself, and the 
man I’ve just promised to marry. I know 
this will seem shocking to you, perhaps im- 
possible, as you promised not to see Joyce 


again “voluntarily.” But, oh, Robert, 

me and make it possible for the sake of g 
brave girl who once saved your life at the 
risk of her own. This time won't count as 
“voluntary” on your part. It is a necessity 


When the note was ready, I said to 
Joyce that I’d just had news of Rob- 
ert Lorillard from a great friend of 
mine who was much interested in Ro} 
ert’s welfare. This news necessitated 
my writing Robert, and, as I was still 
in bed I must request her to send the 
letter by hand. 

“Go out to the nearest post office 
yourself, and have a messenger take it,” 
I directed. 

While she was gone, I got up, bathed, 
and put on street dress for the first 
time since I’d been faking illness. 

I felt much better, I explained’, when 
Joyce came back, and added that later 
in the day, I might even be inclined 
to go for a walk or something. 

“If you’re so well as that, you'll be 
ready to let me go to India soon, won't 
you, dear?” she hinted. No doubt my 
few words about Robert and the sight 
of his name on a letter had made: the 
poor girl desperate under her calm, con- 
trolled manner. 

I was desperate, too, knowing that 
her whole future depended on the suc- 
cess of Jim’s plan. If it failed, I 
should have to let her go, and all. would 
be over! 

“You must do what’s best for you,” 
I answered. “But don’t talk about it 
now. Wait till to-morrow.” 

Joyce was dumb. 

Hours passed, and no reply from 
Robert! I began to fear he’d gone away, 
or that he was hideously offended. 
We'd got through a pretense of lunch- 
eon, when a messenger came. Thank 
Heaven, Robert’s handwriting was on 
the envelope! He wrote: 

I don’t understand your wish, dear prin- 
cess. It seems like deliberate torture of 
Joyce and me that she should be present 
when I am visited by the spirit of June, for 
that is what actually happens. June mate 
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‘ gializes. I see her, as well as hear her voice. 
Can Joyce bear this? You seem to think 
she can, and so I must. For you are a 
friend of friends, and you wouldn’t put me 
to such a test without the best of reasons. 

I expected that Miss Reardon would re- 
fuse to receive strangers on such an occa- 
sion. But rather to my surprise she has 
consented, and a séance is arranged for this 
evening at nine o’clock in her rooms. To- 
morrow would have been too late, as she is 
leaving for the south of France to stay with 
some American millionairess at Cannes who 
hopes to get into touch with a son on the 
other side. You see, I don’t use that old, 
cold word “dead.” I couldn’t, now that I 
know how near and how like their earthly 
selves are those who go beyond. 

You speak of your “fiancé.” So you are 
engaged to be married? Don’t think I’m in- 
different because I leave mention of your 
news until the last. I’m deeply interested. 
Bless you, princess! Yours ever, R. L. 


I read this letter, destroyed it, and 
then broke it to her that Robert ear- 
nestly wished us to attend the last 
séance with Miss Reardon. 

She turned sickly white. 

“T can’t go!” she almost sobbed. “I 
simply can’t !” 


Then I said that it would hurt Rob- 


ert horribly if she didn’t. He wouldn't 
have asked such a thing without the 
strongest motive. I would be with her, 
I went on, and tried to pull her thoughts 
up out of tragic gulfs by springing the 
news of my engagement upon her. It 
may have sounded irrelevant, almost 
heartlessly so, but it braced the girl. 
And she little guessed that the engage- 
ment would not exist, save for Robert 
and her! 

I telephoned Jim at the address on his 
letter, a house in Westminster which 
I happened to notice was in the same 
street as Opal Faweett’s. It was a re- 
lief to hear his voice answer “Hello!” 
for he had demanded immediate knowl- 
edge of our plans; and goodness knew 
what mysterious preparations for his 
coup he might have to elaborate! 

He would meet us at the Savoy at 
eight forty-five, and I could introduce 
him to Miss Reardon before the séance. 


Joyce and I started at eight-thirty in 
a taxi, having made a mere stage pre- 
tense of dinner. We hardly spoke on 
the way, but I held her hand, and 
pressed it now and then. 

Jim was waiting for us just inside 
the revolving doors of the hotel. 

“I’d have liked to come for you in 
a car,” he said aside to me, “but I 
thought it would be hard on Miss Ar- 
nold, and maybe on you, to have more 
of my society than need be, you know!” 

“Why on me?” I hastily questioned. 

His black eyes blazed into mine. 

“Well, I’ve sort of blackmailed you, 
haven’t I?” 

“Have you?” 

“Into this engagement of ours.” 

“Oh! I haven’t got time to think of 
that just now!” I snapped. “Let’s go to 
Miss Reardon’s room.” 

We went. Jim said no more except 
to mention that Mr. Lorillard had al- 
ready gone up. 

Joyce may have imagined Jim to be 
the friend interested in Robert’s wel- 
fare; but as for me, I wondered how 
he knew Robert by sight. Then I 
scolded myself: 

“Silly one! Hasn’t he been watch- 
ing, playing detective for you?” 

It was poignant remembering the last 
time when Robert, Joyce, and I had met 
in Miss Reardon’s sitting room, the 
last day of their happiness. But we 
greeted each other quietly, like old 
friends, though Joyce’s heart must have 
contracted at sight of the man’s changed 
face. All the renewed youth and joy- 
ous manhood her love had given him 
had burned out of his eyes. He looked 
as he’d looked when I saw him that day 
at River Orchard Cottage. 

Miss Reardon was slightly nervous 
in manner, and she flushed like a girl, 
when I introduced Sir James Courte- 
naye to her. But soon she recovered 
ker prim little poise, and began making 
arrangements for the séance. 

“Mr. Lorillard has already tested my 





bona fides to his own satisfaction,” she 
said. ‘He has examined my small suite, 
and knows that no person, no theatrical 
properties, are concealed about the 
place. If any of you would like to look 
around, however, before we start, I’m 
more than willing. Also if you’d care 
to bind my hands and feet, or sit in 
a circle and hold me fast, I’ve no ob- 
jection.” 

As she made this offer, she glanced 
from one to the other of us. Joyce 
shook her head. Jim “left it to Prin- 
cess di Miramare,” and I decided that if 
Mr. Lorillard was satisfied, we were. 

“Very well,” purred Miss Reardon, 
“In that case there’s nothing more to 
wait for. Mr. Lorillard, will you switch 
off the lights as usual ?” 

“Oh,” I broke in, surprised, “I 
thought you'd told us that the influence 
was just as strong in light as dark- 
ness!” 

“That is so,” replied the medium, “ex- 
cept for miaterialization. For that, 
darkness is essential. There’s some 
quality in darkness that they need. They 
can’t get the strength to materialize in 
light conditions.” 

“How can we see anything, if the 
room’s pitch black?” I persisted. 

“Explain to your friends, Mr. Loril- 
lard, what takes place,” bade Miss Rear- 
don. 

“When—June comes—if she does 
come, with strangers here, she brings a 
faint light with her—seems to evolve it 
out of herself,” Robert said in a low 
voice. 

As he spoke he switched off the light, 
and profound silence fell upon us. 

Some moments passed, and nothing 
happened. 

Joyce and I sat with locked, cold 
hands. I was on the right of the me- 
dium, and from my chair quite close 
to hers could easily have reached out 
and touched her, if I’d wished. On 
her left, at about the same distance, sat 
Robert. Jim was the only one who 
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stood. He had refused a chair, @ 
propped his long length against the 
between two doors: the door opening 
into the hall outside the suite, and tha 
leading to Miss Reardon’s bedroom and 
bath, 

We could hear each other faintly 
breathe. Then, after five or six min. 
utes I heard odd, gasping sounds, as if 
some one struggled for breath. These 
gasps were punctuated with moans, and 
I should have been frightened if the 
direction and nearness of the queer 
noise hadn’t ‘told me at once that it 
came from the medium. I’d never be 
fore been to a séance, yet I felt instine. 
tively that this was the convulsive sort 
of thing to expect. 

Suddenly a dim light—oh, hardly a 
light !—a pale greenish glimmer, as if 
there were a glowworm in the room, 
became faintly visible. It seemed to 
swim in a delicate, gauzy mist. Its 
height above the floor—this was the 
thought flashing into my mind—was 
about that of a tall woman’s heart. A 
perfume of La France roses filled the 
room. 

At first our eyes, accustomed to dark- 
ness, could distinguish nothing except 
this glowworm light and the surround- 
ing haze of lacy gray. Then, grad- 
ually, we became conscious of a figure, 
a slender shape in floating draperies. 
More and more distinct it grew, as 
slowly it moved toward us, toward Rob- 
ert Lorillard ; and my heart gave a great 
jump as I made out the semblance of 
June Dana. 

The form was clad in the gray dress 
which Miss Reardon had so surprisingly 
described when we met her first, the 
dress June had worn the day of her 
engagement, the dress of the portrait at 
River Orchard Cottage. The gray hat 
with the long curling plume shaded the 
face, and so obscured it that I should 
hardly have recognized it as June’s had 
it not been for the thick wheel of 
bright, red-brown hair on each side, 























































"bunching out under the hat exactly as 
June had worn her hair that year. A 
long, thin scarf filmed like a cloud 
round the slowly moving figure, as if 
looped over the arms, which waved 
gracefully while the spirit form. swam 
in air rather than walked.. There was 
an illusive glitter of rings, just such 
rings as June had worn, one emerald, 
one diamond. A dark streak across the 
ice-white throat showed her famous 
black pearls ; and, strangest thing of all, 
the green light which glimmered through 
filmy folds of scarf was born appar- 
ently in a glittering emerald brooch. 

At first the vision—which might have 
come through the wall of the room, for 
all we could tell—floated toward Rob- 
ert. None save spirit eyes could have 
made him out distinctly in the darkness 
that was lit only by the small green 
glam. But I fancied that he always 
sat in the same seat for these séances; 
he had taken his chair in a way so 
matter of course. So the spirit would 
know where to find him. 

Within a few feet of distance, how- 
ever, the form paused, and swayed as if 
undecided. 

“She has seen that there are others 
in the room besides Robert and the 
medium!” I thought. “Will she be an- 
gry? Will she vanish?” 

Hardly had I time to finish the 
thought, when the electricity was 
switched on with a click. The light, 
flooding the room, dazzled me for a 
second, but in the bright blur I saw 
that Jim Courtenaye had seized the gray 
figure. All ghostliness was gone from 
it A woman was struggling with him 
in dreadful silence, a tall, slim woman 
with June Dana’s red bronze hair, June 
Dana’s gray dress and hat and scarf. 

She writhed like a snake in Jim’s 
merciless grasp, but she kept her head 
bent not to show her face until sud- 
denly, in some way, her hat was knocked 
off. With it—caught by a hatpin per- 
haps—went the gorgeous, bunched hair. 
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“A wig!” I heard myself cry. 

And at the same instant Joyce gasped 
out, “Opal!” 

Yes, it was Opal, disguised as June, 
in the gray dress and hat and scarf, 
with black pearls and emeralds, all cop- 
ied from the portrait, and that haunt- 
ing fragrance of roses that had been 
June’s. 

The likeness was enough to deceive 
June’s nearest and dearest in that dim- 
mest of dim lights which was like the 
ghost of a light. But with the room 
bright as day, all resemblance except 
in clothes, and wig, and height van- 
ished at a glance. 

The woman caught in her cruel fraud 
was a pitiable sight, yet I had no pity 
for her then. Staring at the whitened 
face, framed in disheveled, mouse- 
brown hair, the long upper lip painted 
red in a high, Cupid’s bow to resemble 
June’s beautiful mouth, I was sick with 
disgust. As at last she yielded in de- 
spair to Jim’s fierce clutch, and dropped 
sobbing on the sofa, I felt I could have 
struck her. But she had no thought for 
me, nor for any of us, not even for 
Jim, who had ruined the game, nor for 
Miss Reardon who must have sold her 
to him at a price; she thought only of 
Robert Lorillard. 

When she’d given up hope of escape, 
and lay panting, exhausted, flung across 
the sofa, she looked up at Robert! 

“I loved you,” she wept. “That’s 
why I did it. I couldn’t let you go to 
another woman. I thought I saw a 
way to keep you always near me, al- 
most as if you were mine. You can’t 
hate a woman who loves you like that !’’ 

Robert did not answer. I think he 
was half dazed. He stood staring at 
her, like the statue of a man. I was 
frightened for him. He had endured 
too much. Joyce couldn’t go to him 
yet, though he would be all hers, by 
and by, but J could go, as a friend. 

I laid my hand on his arm, and spoke 
his name softly. 
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“Robert, I always felt there was a 
fraud,” I said. ‘Now, thank Heaven, 
we know the truth before it’s too late 
for you to be happy, as June herself 
would want you to be happy, if she 
knew. She wasn’t cruel—the real June. 
She wasn’t like this false one. Go now 
and take Joyce home to my flat, she’s 
almost fainting.” 

So, I got them both away. And when 
they were gone, the whole story was 
dragged from Opal. Jim forced her to 
confess. With Robert out of sight, the 
task wasn’t difficult. You see, Miss 
Reardon had sold her beforehand. Jim 
doesn’t care what price he pays, when 
he wants a thing! 

First of all, he’d taken a furnished 
house near Opal Fawcett. She didn’t 
know him from Adam, but he had her 
description. He followed her several 
times, and saw her go to the Savoy— 
even saw her go to Miss Reardon’s 
rooms. Then, to Miss Reardon he pre- 
sented himself en surprise, and pre- 
tended to know five times as much as 
he did; in fact, as much as he sus- 
pected. By this trick he broke down 
her guard. She confessed everything. 

Opal and she had corresponded for 
several years as fellow mediums, send- 
ing each other clients from one coun- 
try to another. When Opal learned 
that the Boston medium was coming to 
England, she asked if Miss Reardon 
would do her a great favor. In return 
for it, the American woman’s cabin 
on shipboard and all expenses at one of 
London’s best hotels should be paid. 

This sounded alluring. Miss Rear- 
don asked questions by letter, and by 
letter those questions were answered. 
A plan was formed, a plan which was 
a plot. Opal kept phonographic records 
of many voices among those of her fa- 
vorite clients. She did this with their 
knowledge and consent, making pres- 
ents to them of their own records to 
give to friends. It was just an inter- 
esting fad of hers! Such a record of 


ie. 


June’s voice she had posted to Bos 


Miss Reardon, who was a clever mimic 


—a convenient professional assetl— 
learned to imitate the voice. She had 
a description from Opal of the cele 
brated gray costume with the jewels 
June wore. 

As to that first meeting at the Savoy, 
Opal was aware that Joyce and I met 
Robert in the foyer of that hotel on 
most afternoons. A suite was engaged 
for Miss Reardon, and the lady was di- 
rected to await developments in the 
foyer at a certain hour, an old stage 
photograph of Robert Lorillard in her 
pocketbook. The rest had been almost 
simple, thanks to Opal’s deadly clever- 
ness. If it had not been for Jim, Rob- 


ert would have become her slave, and 
Joyce would have fled from England. 


“Well, are you satisfied?” Jim asked, 
spinning me home in his own car. 

“More than satisfied,” I said. “Joyce 
and Robert will marry, and be the hap- 
piest couple on earth. They'll forget 
all this horror.” 

“Which is what you’d like to do, if 
I’d let you, I suppose,” said Jim. 

“Forget, you mean?” 

“Yes. The promise I dragged out of 
you, and everything.” 

“IT never forget my promises,” I 
primly answered. 

“But if I let you off it? Elizabeth, 
that’s what I’m going to do! I love 
you too much, my girl, to blackmail you 
permanently, to get you for my wife in 
payment of a bargain. I may be pretty 
bad, but I’m hanged if I’m as bad as 
that.” 

“Idiot!” I gurgled. “Haven’t you 
the wits to see I want to marry you? 
I’m in love with you, you fool. Be- 
sides, I’m tired of being matron of 
honor, and you being best man every 
time people I ‘brighten’ marry!” 

“Tt shan’t happen again!” said Jim. 

And then he almost took my breath 
away. What a strong man he is! 
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NE afternoon last week I saw 
O Gloria Fisk driving down Fifth 
Avenue in a new Italian motor. 
Although a chauffeur in livery sat be- 
side her, Gloria herself was at the 
wheel, handling the big machine with 
the most amazing aplomb. The car, 
however, was temporarily held up at a 
cross street, and Gloria’s roving gaze en- 
countered mine. -She bowed brightly 
with that vivid flashing effect which is 
so characteristic of her, and because of 
the delay, I was able to notice that she 
still wore mourning—wore it bravely, 
flauntingly, as a particularly ardent sol- 
dier wears a uniform. The small black 
hat cupped tightly over her metallic 
blond hair, the severe arrangement of 
rich black draperies, the black fox fur 
clasped in cavalier fashion over one 
shoulder, these trappings became her 
outrageously. 

I am afraid I was betrayed into a 
smile as cordial as her own, and I don’t 
like her, you know. I never have liked 
her. In reading this, remember that 
I admit at once my prejudice against 
Gloria. In all fairness to her I must 
confess it. 

I smiled because it occurred to me 
that it was so like Gloria to turn even 
her husband’s loss into a personal tri- 
umph for herself. Never had I seen 
her look better than in her panoply of 
mourning. And it was amusing for 
another reason. Her husband is not 
dead. Despite Gloria’s belief, despite 
the belief of her entire compact and 
lofty little world, I am quite convinced 
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By Oscar Graeve 


Author of “The Brown Moth" 


that Andrew Fisk is still living, still 
working with the utmost intensity, and 
again worshiping his own high gods in 
some obscure ¢orner of the earth. 


It was through Jim Wheeling that 
I first met Andrew Fisk. This was 
long before Gloria’s eyes had fallen 
upon him and marked him for her prey. 
Jim claimed that he had discovered An- 
drew. But so many people made that 
claim after Andrew became famous that 
it was a little wearisome even to An- 
drew, the most modest of men. Never- 
theless, it was while Andrew was un- 
known that Jim took me down to his 
studio in Sheridan Square. In those 
dim days a few genuine artists lived 
there in the midst of innumerable other 
hard-working, law-abiding people. 

Jimmy wanted me to see Andrew’s 
“stuff,” as he called it. Incidentally, 
he wanted me to accept an article which 
he had written about Andrew and his 
work for the minor journal of affairs 
with which I was connected. Jimmy 
was a reporter, and he was exceedingly 
keen about booming Andrew. Indeed, 
Andrew needed booming. 

“Why shouldn’t I skylark him?” 
asked Jimmy. “He’s the real thing, and 
he’s good material because he’s not only 
a damned able sculptor, but he has ideas 
that lend themselves to publicity. Only 
he’s so inconceivably bashful about it. 
Honestly,” Jimmy snorted, “he’d rather 
not have his phiz in the newspapers. 
Can you beat it? Here, in America, im- 
agine any one shunning the limelight, 
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actually side-stepping it! How does he 
expect to get anywhere?” 

Andrew Fisk’s latest idea, Jimmy ex- 
plained to me, was extraordinary. It 
was to place a figure of heroic size at 
the entrance to New York harbor. 

“But there’s one there already!” I 
protested. 

“Not like that foolish old girl called 
Liberty,” said Jimmy, who had rever- 
ence for nothing, and he went on in- 
dignantly with his explanation: this 
figure was to be a pioneer, symbolizing 
all pioneers, symbolizing the spirit of 
hardy adventure, of going forth to 
conquer new lands, expressing the thing 
which for centuries has brought people 
to America, sent them over her plains 
and her mountains to hew the wood and 
till the land and plant the seeds of fer- 
tility in the wilderness. And this figure 
was to point Westward, to stand up 
there on a headland of the Narrows, 
delivering a message and a warning to 
immigrants. “Now all they see is Miss 
Liberty”—this is directly quoting 
Jimmy again—“and they think all they 
have to do is settle down under her 
blooming torch and loaf and be happy 
ever after. What rot! And what a 
silly old sham! As a result they clut- 
ter down in some crowded section of 
the city like a lot of flies on fly paper. 
And then they wonder why living costs 
are so terrific and why competition for 
jobs is so fierce and they get an en- 
tirely wrong and rotten attitude toward 
America and what America is and 
stands for. This figure that Andrew is 
dreaming about is to tell them they’ve 
got to go West or South or North to 
the new lands where men are needed, 
got to work, got to have the old pio- 
neer spirit, if they’re going to amount 
to anything. Look at the way the men 
who founded this country had to labor, 
think of their courage, their hardihood, 
their simplicity! We've forgotten 
them. We’ve forgotten that American 
ideals were founded on courage and 
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faith and hard work. We expect every 
thing nowadays to come too easy. This 
may be the ‘Land of Promise,’ but j 
doesn’t live up to its promises unless 
you make it by the sweat of your brow, 
That’s the message Andrew wants his 
old gink to convey to the hordes of 
European peasants pouring in here by 
the hundred thousand.” 

That day down in Andrew Fisk's 
studio I saw a clay model of “The Pio- 
neer.” Even now it is difficult for me 
to speak of it in moderate terms, It 
had the effect of throwing a piercing 
light upon Jimmy’s racy description, 
Of a sudden I had a vision of the fig. 
ure, heroic in size, standing at the en- 
trance to the harbor, greeting the im- 
migrants with hand pointing sternly to 
the West, away from the overcrowded, 
tumultuous metropolis. I saw him 
standing gaunt and rugged and unbe- 
lievably strong, black against the sun- 
set sky. A sculptor with ideas like that 
was worth encouraging. I decided then 
and there to accept Jimmy’s article 
about Andrew Fisk and his work. 

And it made me intensely curious 
about the man himself. The first im- 
pression one received of Andrew Fisk 
was, I think, one of diffidence which 
had an immense amount of power and 
reserve behind it. I remember we man- 
aged to find seats amid a litter of clay 
models and clay fragments, pedestals, 
and workbenches in that bare, little, 
whitewashed studio of his. 

For a time Jimmy and I had to do 
the talking. Fisk sat hunched against 
the wall. It almost seemed to me that 
he resented our intrusion, resented the 
minutes we were forcing him to be 
idle. And he didn’t in the least support 
any of the conventional ideas of the 
way an artist should look. He was 
dressed in a shabby and stained blue 
suit, such as one could buy at any cheap 
store where they sold ready-made cloth- 
ing. His tie was frayed; his boots were 
sandy. He was more like a simple, very 
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healthy country boy than an artist, not 
tall, but extremely stocky, with tre- 
mendous shoulders round and padded 
with muscle. Except for a certain fine- 
ness of line about the nose and mouth, 
a certain deep-welled, sensitive look 
about the eyes, he might have passed 
for a prize fighter. Indeed, I learned 
later that his chief interest aside from 
his work lay in boxing and wrestling. 
He claimed that he attended bouts of 
that kind because he learned so much 
from seeing the stripped bodies of men 
in violent and dramatic action, but I 
think that was an excuse, nothing more. 
It rather explains him, I think, this 
combination of fighter and artist. If he 
had not succeeded as one, he would cer- 
tainly have succeeded as the other. And 
in repose he had the gentleness of ex- 
tremely powerful men; his voice was 
velvet, his movements by preference 
slow and a little clumsy. 

Gradually we managed to draw him 
into conversation. He had studied un- 
der Saint-Gaudens ; he spoke with a sud- 
den kindling of both mind and body of 
a summer with the master in his home 
in Cornish. Later, he had gone to Paris 
for two years, receiving an honorable 
mention at the Salon. Apd all the time 
it had been a bitter struggle to keep 
body and soul together. That crept 
through despite his efforts to conceal it. 
In Paris he had just arrived at the stage 
where he was beginning to sell a few 
things—probably to traveling Ameri- 
cans—when on an impulse, he had 
packed up and returned to his own coun- 
try. 

“But why,” I asked, “why did you re- 
turn here before you'd established your- 
self abroad? With a reputation in 
Paris, it goes without saying, you’d be 
more successful in America.” 

He looked at me with a smile which 
apologized for his folly. 

“We're needed more here in Amer- 
ica, if we’re any good at all. There’s 
too much art over there. You get away 


from life. I want to sculp American 
subjects. People here are afraid of art; 
it’s too remote, too foreign, too much 
honeycombed with cant and buncombe. 
Americans should be taught how simple 
good art is, how it should reflect the 
period, the nationality’—he waved his 
hands—‘which give it birth. If we 
American artists can reproduce the 
things around us truthfully and simply, 
then the American people must see, 
don’t you think? If we can only in- 
terpret the little, trivial, and terribly im- 
portant matters of daily life and daily 
habits and daily ideals! Besides I had 
to come back to carry out ‘The Pio- 
neer’”—his gaze became wistful— 
“that’s big, really big, isn’t it? Per- 
haps I'm a little bit carried away with 
it. It came upon me so suddenly. One 
night I sat up in bed, awoke abruptly 
from a sound sleep, and there was ‘The 
Pioneer’ before me. If I can only 
really do him as I saw him then; saw, 
too, thousands and thousands of those 
poor European peasants drinking him in, 
absorbing his meaning. If I could only 
do that, it alone would justify one’s ex- 
istence, wouldn’t it? Oh, it isn’t just 
the statue itself—it’s the message. If 
one could get people to think about the 
meaning of ‘The Pioneer,’ talk about 
it, then it would be worth while.” 
Well, as everybody knows, “The Pio- 
neer” does not stand at the entrance to 
the harbor. The idea was never car- 
ried out. Nevertheless, it was that idea 
which brought fame to Andrew Fisk. 
For Jim Wheeling, inspired as lesser 
men often are by the genius of a greater 
man, made it the aim and purpose of 
his life. He managed to fill art jour- 
nals and magazines with it. He started 
an endless discussion in the newspapers. 
A genius in his way, too, was Jimmy, 
but I shouldn’t wonder if he didn’t kill 
‘The Pioneer” because people became 
so weary of the subject that, after a 
time, no one was interested. Jimmy 
overplayed his part. A reaction set in. 
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But through Jimmy’s untiring energy 
Andrew Fisk became known. Jimmy’s 
Stories led to his getting the Ames Me- 
morial, Later he did a bust of Mrs. 
Grosvenor Kane which captivated New 
York society ; then a Pittsburgh million- 
aire bought his statue, “The Steel 
Maker,” and paid him two thousand 
dollars more than Andrew asked—you 

may be sure Jimmy pounced on that 
' story—and, finally, the Panama Com- 
mission awarded him a contract. An- 
drew Fisk was made. 

Meanwhile, just at the dawn of his 
success, just at the moment when she 
could do it and at no other moment, 
Gloria Eversham swooped down upon 
Andrew and, before he could recover 
his breath, married him. 

They met at a dinner party at the 
Thurstons who live in one of those 
huge, old-fashioned houses off Fifth 
Avenue in Tenth Street. As I remem- 
ber it, there were eight at the dinner 
party, and the Thurstons could give 
dinners better than they could do any- 
thing else. The whole excuse for their 
existence could be easily arrived at— 
it was giving dinner parties. The mag- 
nificence of the affairs took away your 
breath. It was like eating dinner in a 
crystal palace taken over by an ambi- 
tious florist. I’m quite sure Andrew 
Fisk’s breath was taken away. He came 
in late and he was a little bewildered. 
And there were lots of little things 
wrong about him, things you shouldn’t 
notice and always do. He wore a black 
tie with his tail coat, things like that, 
His transition from the most struggling 
of artists to a social lion was so violent 
that he still carried the marks of his 
haste. And, after all, he was only a 
country boy, fond of baseball, prize 
fighting, and other honest, sturdy things, 
transplanted by some whim of fate to 
this hothouse atmosphere of a Thurs- 
ton dinner party. At that time he de- 
tested an affair of the sort, was over- 
whelmed by it. It was only Jimmy 
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Wheeling who had forced him to gp” 
tend. Besides Andrew had come to sep 
that he depended upon people like the 
Thurstons for his livelihood in New 
York—oh, for much more than that— 
for his progress, the fulfillment of his 
ambitions. He must eat their dinners 
and listen to their platitudes and make 
himself agreeable to obtain their orders 
and their influence in getting him com. 
missions. 

“For how many centuries has the 
artist been dependent upon these lords 
and rich men?” he once said to me, 
“Have you ever read Cellini’s ‘Autobiog. 
raphy?’ It’s amusing and outrageous 
to think that the same system exists 
to-day, isn’t it? Will it never change?” 

Mrs. Thurston seated Andrew on her 
right, and on the other side of him was 
Gloria Eversham, dazzling Gloria! She 
was not only dazzling, but far more dan- 
gerous—she was kind. Andrew, still 
wearing the bewildered expression with 
which he had entered, was drawn to her. 
And Gloria was intelligent enough to 
intrigue him with her superficial under- 
standing. I was sitting opposite and 
I saw her flash on him her most bril- 
liant smile and heard her say in her 
throaty contralto: 

“T know the last thing you want to 
talk about is your work. Let me just 
say this: I think your idea for ‘The 
Pioneer’ the biggest thing that has: hap- 
pened in America in years, artistically, 
Now shall we talk prize fighting?” 

You see she was clever. Just that 
swift and flattering caress, no embar- 
rassment, no prolongation of it and then 
the topic which he would rather discuss 
than any other, and yet one which he 
would never have dared introduce him- 
self, not at the Thurstons. Trust Glo- 
ria, too, to know that Andrew was in- 
terested in prize fights. I sometimes 
think that she kept a card index of peo- 
ple’s likes and dislikes. She ran her 
social career with the most businesslike 
efficiency. And the wonderful part of 





it was that she could talk prize fighting. 
There was no sensation with which she 
had not experimented. Muffled and 
yeiled, she had appeared more than once 
at some heavily advertised ringside. 

All evening Gloria monopolized his 
attention. He was willing enough. She 
quite turned his head with her charms. 
From her black velvet gown her bare 
arms and throat rose gleamingly white, 
and I don’t think Andrew himself could 
have modeled them more perfectly. Her 
metallic blond hair was bound in a glit- 
tering green band, her emerald-green 
eyes and faultless teeth, used with the 
maximum of effect, were enough to turn 
any man’s head. And Andrew was 
flattered. How could he be otherwise? 
He had never known a woman like 
Gloria, certainly he had never chatted 
with one in such delightful, soul-stir- 
ring intimacy. He couldn’t see her 
faults any more than you can see the 
spots on the sun when you gaze directly 
at it. You are simply blinded for your 
effrontery. 


I knew somehow from that first night 


that Gloria wanted Andrew. I have 
tried to analyze for my own satisfaction 
just why. You see she was the con- 
quering type of woman and also the 
marrying type. She had arrived at the 
age at which she might, if only very 
late at night and in the locked seclusion 
of her own room, worry a trifle about 
ahusband. Not that she had lacked op- 
portunities. 

Ever since her débutante days there 
had been shoals of suitors. Those who 
were not attracted by her wit or her 
daring were certainly drawn by her 
wealth. But Gloria was outrageously 
critical or discriminating. She didn’t 
want a man of her own class or a titled 
foreigner; she was too sophisticated, 
knew their habits too well. She didn’t 
want one of the newcomers, enormously 
rich, powerful, and predatory; she had 
enough money of her own and perhaps 
she was a little afraid of too aggressive 


a partner. That narrowed her choice 
down to a nobody or an artist, with all 
bets, of course, on the artist—some nice 
artist, a coming celebrity whom she 
could exhibit, claim credit for, and do 
with about as she pleased. In any matri- 
monial arrangement Gloria without 
doubt planned for herself the leading 
role. 

That night at the Thurstons, Gloria 
found the man she could use. I don’t 
mean that it was exactly as cold-blooded 
as that sounds. She was very con- 
scious, I am sure, of Andrew’s virility 
and wistful charm. 

But, even after perceiving this that 
night, 1 was astounded,two months later, 
to pick up the morning paper and find 
that they were actually fast wedded. 
“Famous Society Beauty Weds Young 
Sculptor,” ran the headlines, “Marriage 
a Surprise to Their Friends.” There 
followed a piquant account of who 
Gloria Eversham was and what she 
was; her gowns, her escapades, her ec- 
centricities. Of Andrew there was only 
the briefest mention. 

Evidently there had been no fuss or 
furbelows about the wedding. They 
had simply wandered off and been mar- 
ried. Gloria was not taking any chances. 
She was not giving Andrew any time 
for reflection. She deliberately rushed 
him off his feet and into her arms. 

Andrew Fisk’s marriage cut him off 
from most of his old friends and asso- 
ciations. Of course he had not been 
in New York long and the roots had 
not gone deep. And I can imagine 
Gloria industriously pulling him away 
from such roots as existed. Besides, 
for all his strength, Andrew was so 
gentle, so easily led and influenced. 
Give him a mass of clay to play with 
and he’d be happy anywhere, like a 
child. It also goes without saying, or 
it should, that such a woman as Gloria 
exerts an all-powerful influence over 
such a man as, Andrew for the first 
year or so of their marriage. Can't 
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you see the glamour of the wonderful, 
glittering creature stupefying Andrew? 
He was a Samson who would yield 
without protest to Delilah’s shears. 

Yes, it is easy to imagine the effect 
of the marriage upon Andrew, and it 
is still easier to visualize its effect upon 
Gloria. Gloria had always been a seeker 
after sensations; she was tireless in 
their pursuit, and her marriage released 
her from such inhibitions as formerly 
existed. It was a mad world into which 
she led Andrew. It was New York at 
its worst—the New York of perverted 
wealth, the New York which the Sun- 
day newspapers are constantly holding 
up to the rest of the nation as an ex- 
citing and shameless example of every- 
thing that shouldn’t be: all-night dances, 
all-night gambling parties, a restless 
whirl of pleasure, and a perpetual, cor- 
rosive, destructive extravagance. It 
was the New York that bred discon- 
tent as well as derision, and envy as 
well as disgust. 

It was at the Thurstons that I again 
met the Andrew Fisks for the first time 
since their marriage. It was a year, I 
should judge, after that event. I was 
shocked at the change in Andrew. 
Gloria was more radiant than ever, but 
Andrew was haggard. The Thurstons 
had another guest of honor that eve- 
ning, a new lion, who sat between Mrs. 
Thurston and Gloria. It was a curious 
indication that Andrew’s day might be 
considered over. Certainly, as an artist, 
he had dropped below the horizon of 
public acclaim. 

He sat at the table quietly and un- 
remarked, a little aloof, listening with 
an expression of the greatest weariness 
to the chatter which went on around. 
There was a bitter line about his lips. 
His eyes were broooding; they con- 
tained a smoldering spark of defiance, 
yet when he raised them to smile at his 
wife, it was patent that he was still her 
slave. And Gloria’s glance stole around 
occasionally to see what he was doing 
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and saying. The new lion did not rg 
Gloria, at least, of her interest in Ap. 
drew. She was still more absorbed ig 
her slave than in any other possession 
she had ever had. 

The Thurstons followed the old-fash- 
ioned custom of letting the women pre. 
cede the men from the dining table and 
so, after they had gone, I moved around 
to the chair next to Andrew’s. 

“What are you doing now?” I asked, 
for I was really eager to know. 

“You mean my work?” 

“Of course.” 

“T haven’t done anything of late, |] 
—I haven’t been able to settle down as 
yet.” 

“Isn’t it almost a year since your 
marriage ?” 

He frowned at my persistence. He 
grumbled: 

“Yes, it’s a year.” It was evident 
he didn’t want to discuss the matter, 
After a pause he threw out his hand 
with a futile gesture, “I’m always so 
damned tired! This New York life!” 

“Why don’t you break away from 
it?” 

He gazed at me with the most sur- 
prised expression in his eyes, and then 
he laughed mirthlessly. 

“It’s easy to give advice, isn’t it?” 
He arose heavily from his chair. “Let's 
go into the other room, shall we?” 

I got the impression that he wasn’t 
happy for long away from Gloria. He 
sat in the other room, his eyes con- 
stantly upon her. She held him en 
thralled. 

After that night I saw nothing of 
Andrew for two or three years. The 
Fisks moved in a gilded circle far re 
moved from my own humble ways. I 
owed such information as I had about 
them to the newspapers, which in theif 
social notes recorded such items 4s, 
“Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Fisk have 
closed their town house and gone to 
the Riviera for the rest of the winter,” 
or “Mrs. Andrew Fisk was the hostess 
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at a dinner last night before Mrs. Poin- 

dexter’s Arabian Nights Ball for which 
Mr. Fisk had arranged the tableaus,” 
or “Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Fisk are 
spending the autumn in the Berkshires.” 
That sort of rot was useful, however, 
in suggesting an incessant round of 
activity. 

Then that summer down at South- 
ampton—the summer of his “death’— 
I came across Andrew Fisk again and 
we became more intimate than we had 
ever been. 

I was visiting the Fred Carters whom 
I had known all my life, and I dis- 
covered that the Andrew Fisks had a 
house not half a mile away. Both lay 
close to the sea, and it was on the 
beach that I first came across Andrew. 
Like all summer places, Southampton 
lives up to a rigid set of rules. One 
lunches and teas and dines at an in- 
flexible hour. And there is only one 
hour to bathe. At Southampton it was 
sharp at noon. 

The Carters are an elderly couple, 
long since arrived at an age which pre- 
fers to sit on a sunny corner of the 
veranda the greater part of the time, 
and so I went to the bathing beach 
alone. 

I recognized Gloria before I saw An- 
drew. She was dressed in an electric- 
green, silk bathing costume, cut as low 
as an evening gown, and rather natu- 
rally it drew your eyes because it was 
like a tropical leaf against the white 
blaze of the sand. She sat in the midst 
of a group, queening it over them, her 
laughter clearer, even more triumphant 
than | remembered it. It was some time 
before I realized that the man lying 
apart from the others was Andrew. 
When I saw that it was indeed he, I 
made for him. He had a mound of 
sand before him and was busily mold- 
ing it into some kind of shape with his 
deft fingers. So concentrated was his 
attention that he did not look up until 
{ touched him. 


He welcomed me eagerly, almost with 
pathetic eagerness. 

“Good heavens, but it’s great to see 
you, Henry!” he cried. When he heard 
I was ‘to be in Southampton for a 
month or more, he added, “We'll have 
to see a lot of each other!” 

As the group around Gloria arose 
and started to saunter toward the wa- 
ter, Gloria called: 

“Come, Andrew!” 

As I looked at her, her eyes turned 
rather sharply upon me and she ad- 
vanced with outstretched hand. 

“How’dy do!’ she said, in that im- 
mensely cultivated contralto. “How did 
you get down here?’ It was plain that 
she would have liked to ask, “How did 
you ever manage to get down here?” 
She had probably thought Andrew safe 
from old intrusions in 
summer colony. 

When she heard I was visiting the 
Carters who, I believe, are entitled to 
much respect as original settlers of 
Southampton, her manner 
thawed. 

“You must come and have dinner 
with us,” she threw back at me over 
her electric-green shoulder. 

Andrew and I rushed into the surf, 
leaving the others dabbling in the foam 
close to the shore. We emerged pres- 
ently, side by side, in the calm roll of 
the waves beyond the breakers. 

“They say it’s dangerous out here,” 
he warned me, splashing around with 
the abandon of a schoolboy; “but I 
like to get away from the rest. It’s a 
little like freedom,” he ducked to choke 
a palpable sigh and came forth again 
to say, “I’m glad to find you're a real 
swimmer, Henry.” 

The Cafters were the most genial of 
hosts who let you follow your own 
fancy without restriction, and so I was 
able to see a great deal of Andrew dur- 
ing the next few weeks. 

The change in him puzzled me enor- 
mously. The last time I had seen him 
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at the Thurstons he had been quite evi- 
dently dissatisfied, in revolt, worn and 
haggard at his own desuetude, but now 
he seemed to have grown resigned to 
it. He was placid, apathetic. And it 
was incredible, but so far as I could 
see he did no work at all. If he did, 
it must have been at odd moments. 
Gloria was always on the go; in this 
naturally quiet place of sea and sand 
she and her friends had introduced some 
of the feverish elements of their hec- 
tic phase of New York life. There 
were cocktail parties after the noon sea 
bath; there were more elaborate cock- 
tail parties before dinner. There was 
dancing carried on until excessive 
hours and bridge played for excessive 
stakes. 

“‘What’s the sense in playing for any- 
thing you can afford!’ I once heard 
Gloria exclaim. “The only excitement 
is in playing for more than you can 
afford.” Excitement! It was a drug 
they constantly craved. Gloria seemed 
to be perpetually getting in or out of 
her motor, rushing from one affair to 
another, and altogether too much of 
the time she had Andrew in tow. I 
caught her occasionally glancing at him 
with a scrutinizing expression, an ex- 
pression which was just a little afraid, 
as if she feared his thoughts, as if there 
may have been rebellions in the past, 
insurrections against her tyrannical 
rule. 

Yet he always seemed complacent 
enough. I had to admit that Gloria had 
transformed him rather completely. 
Here was no country youth fond of 
rough tumbling and fighting, but a man 
who appeared to fit smoothly in the 
world to which Gloria had carried him. 
There was no incongruity now in see- 
ing Andrew seated at the head of his 
own dinner table, his dazzling wife op- 
posite him and up and down the board, 
gleaming and frothing, the pleasant, su- 
perficial people, smart and sophisticated, 
who comprised the Fisk set in South- 
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ampton. Andrew now held his g 
with the best of them, talking polo of 
golf, the stock market or pretty women, 
In that bubble of small talk Andrew 
bubbled with the rest. And I some 
times wondered, sitting there, studying 
him, what had happened to the braye 
ideas which years ago Jim Wheeling 
had seized upon and exploited to An. 
drew’s benefit and his own. 

The idea of “The Pioneer,” that 
rugged figure, planned to inspire thou- 
sands of immigrants with a different 
and truer conception of America, that 
idea, I knew, had been killed. Had 
the creative impulse in which that idea 
had been born, had it, too, been killed? 

I continually had the frustrated feel- 
ing that I was dealing not with the 
Andrew Fisk I had known, but with 
a strangely artificial creature fashioned 
by Gloria. I constantly hoped to see 
him break through the veneer and give 
me a glimpse of his old hungry and am- 
bitious self. 

And then, one night, quite suddenly, 
he did break through. 

At one end of the large house, Gloria 
had erected a studio for her captive. It 
was a gorgeous place hung with tapes- 
tries and crowded with deep-cushioned 
chairs which had little teakwood stands 
beside them. The floor was checkered 
with black and white marble squares. 
Gloria liked to serve coffee and liquors 
there on cool evenings with a great 
wood fire blazing in the fireplace, and 
it was most admirably adapted for that 
purpose, but as a workroom—no! 

That night Andrew and I left the 
others dancing and drifted into the 
studio. 

In that new and magnificent studio of 
his I thought with some amusement of 
the bare little place in Sheridan Square 
where I had first met Andrew. Now, 
instead of the whitewashed walls, there 
were tapestries; instead of the litter of 
clay models and fragments, there was 
the impeccable black-and-white marble 
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floor. I gazed around smiling and evi- 
dently he read my thoughts, for he said 
with a certain explosive effect: 

“Tt is different, isn’t it? There’s not 
much left from those old days.” 

“The artist is left,” I ventured. 

He shook his head. 

“Not even the artist. There is only 
one thing. Did I ever show you the 
sketches by Saint-Gaudens which he 
gave me himself?” 

He crossed to an antique desk, and 
from a drawer drew forth a sheath of 
yellowed papers. He handed them to 
me with a reverent glance and said: 

“I think more of these than of any 
other thing I have. Saint-Gaudens used 
to tell me”—he stopped and coughed 
and repeated—“he used to tell me I’d 
amount to something. It’s hard to be- 
lieve now.” 

They were hasty sketches of nude 
figures done in sepia on ordinary draw- 
ing paper, but they were executed with 
beautiful vigor and certainty of line. 

“Now show me some of your work,” 
I said. 

He restored the Saint-Gaudens 
sketches to their hiding place and, again 
crossing the room, removed the cloths 
from a figure—the figure of a child 
holding aloft a swan, very conventional 
and mediocre. 

“A design for a fountain in our gar- 
den,” he explained, and he did not look 
at me. 

I remember I shrugged my shoulders, 
not realizing then the cruelty of it, and 
said : 

“Rather pretty. 
thing else.” 

He covered the figure again with sud- 
denly vicious gestures and stood silent 
for a moment. When he spoke it was 
to say quickly : 

“There’s nothing else.” 

And still I blundered on. 

“Where is your work?” 

“That design for a fountain is all 
I’ve done for over a year.” 


But show me some- 


I could not say anything to that nor 
did he attempt to add anything. But 
between us vibrated much left unsaid. 

Andrew threw himself into a chair 
and puffed moodily upon a cigarette. 
Occasionally his smoldering eyes trav- 
eled around the studio and then burned 
with hatred of the tapestries, of the 
bronze bowls filled with flowers, of the 
elaborately carved teakwood stands, of 
all that array of costly and beautiful 
things. Presently the fire which was in 
him blazed forth. 

“My God, how can I get away from 
it, Henry?” he cried, and he writhed 
as if tortured; his voice had passed 
quite beyond his control; his face had 
lost its placid mask and was broken into 
lines of agony. “How can I get free 
from it? I’m smothered in all this 
damned comfort and indolence. It’s 
killed whatever inspiration I’ve ever 
had”—he leaned forward, a match be- 
tween his fingers, and snapped the 
match sharply in half—‘like that! 
Broken as thoroughly as that!” 

“If you pull yourself together, An- 
drew, if you’re strong enough to deny 
yourself * 

He interrupted me with a wave of his 
hand: 

“That’s the devil of it! I’m not 
strong enough! I’ve simply slid under 
this avalanche of luxury and idleness 
and—and going the pace. It’s a rotten 
life. I can see that! But there’s some- 
thing rotten in me that answers to it, 
that likes it. Oh, I’m entirely aware 
of my own shortcomings! I’ve grown 
flabby and I’m in hell because I know 
it, because I can’t fool myself any 
longer with promises of what I'll do 
to-morrow. I see myself as clearly as 
I despise myself.” 

“Why don’t you get back to work on 
‘The Pioneer,’ Andrew? The idea is 
there. It’s as big as ever. And now 
with your wife’s wealth and with all 
your new and influential friends, you’d 
have a good chance to put it over, to 
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get the money with which to put it 
over.” 

“T’m 
Henry.” 

“Afraid!” I echoed. 

“*The Pioneer’ is beyond me. I no 
longer have the ability to tackle it again. 
The vision which inspired it—that vi- 
sion is gone.” 

“Perhaps it’s the message of ‘The 
Pioneer’ which you need for yourself, 
Andrew. The message that you 
thought was meant for thousands of 
immigrants may be meant for you, for 
your own soul. The message to go 
forth to a new country would mean 
that the new country would be any- 
where and any place where one lived 
simply and worked hard and had cour- 
age and faith, faith in one self and one’s 
ideals. Can’t you break away from all 
this?” I swung my arm to indicate 
that magnificant studio, but I meant, 
and he knew I meant, much more than 
the studio. 

“But how can I break away?” he 
demanded, a little wildly. 

We both trembled on the verge of 
naming his wife. For how could he 
break away without breaking in some 
degree, greater or less, with Gloria? It 
was impossible to think of Gloria lead- 
ing any simpler form of existence. 
And she stood at the doorway of his 
escape from the feverish and perverted 
life they led, barring his way. If he 
was to escape, she first must be re- 
moved. We stared at each other a little 
aghast at the precipice to which our 
thoughts had led us. But at last I said, 
for I felt it must be said: 

“After all, it is her doing, Andrew.” 

He smiled and shook his head 
slowly. 

“You're not fair to Gloria, Henry. 
You’ve always disliked her. Why, man, 
she’s as disappointed as Iam! She ex- 
pected to marry a celebrity, and then I 
just fizzled out. Why, even before we 
were married, we talked that over. 


afraid of ‘The Pioneer,’ 


“You'll be able to go ahead and do 
work without worrying about money 
and all the restrictions such worries 
mean. And I shall be so proud of 
you!’ How well I remember the way 
she looked when she said that, her head 
thrown back, the full sweep of her 
round throat revealed. She is beautiful, 
Henry, isn’t she? You must admit her 
beauty. For a while after our marriage 
I did work, I worked like the devil, but 
nothing would come right. The magic 
was gone. All my life I had longed for 
the time when I would be freed from 
necessity—the bread-and-butter side of 
things—and then when that time camé, 
I failed, blew out most completely! But 
the fault is not Gloria’s.” 

“The fault may not be Gloria’s; it’s 
the fault of this fast and extravagant 
life you lead, Andrew. If you could 
persuade Gloria to give it up——” 

“I’ve tried,” he said quickly, sul- 
lenly. 

“To no purpose ?” 

He did not need to answer; I saw 
by the look in his eyes his attempts 
had been to no purpose. 

After a while he arose, tramped over 
to a door, and threw it wide. The full, 
sweet scent of the warm night flowed 
in; the voice of the night sang with 
myriad insect noises accompanied in the 
distance by the deep bass of the waves. 

“Let’s sneak down for a swim,”’ said 
Andrew. “It will be glorious down on 
the beach. I often go at night. It will 
be a relief to be forced to fight some- 
thing, even if it’s only the surf. Will 
you gor” 

We plodded through the garden, 
through the thick, wet grass, and pres- 
ently came out upon a dirt road; soon 
beneath our feet the packed earth gave 
way to the heavy shifting drag of the 
sand. Dropping our clothes where we 
stood, we raced over the sand and threw 
ourselves into the strange, eerie black 
of the water. The waves took us in 
their rough and joyous arms. After 
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the hot languid air, the icy-wet chill 
tingled and beat upon us like tiny whips. 
For the moment I forgot Andrew and 
his worries, forgot all worries. 

But when we were properly clothed 
again and were returning to the house 
he said : 

“If only I could get away without 
hurting Gloria. She’s been quite won- 
derful to me, Henry. If I break Gloria’s 
pride, 1 break Gloria. You can’t un- 
derstand that. If I—if I deserted her 
she’d never get over it.” 

“Why don’t you arrange to go away 
by yourself for six months or a year? 
It’s an awfully trite expression, An- 
drew, but why don’t you go away until 
you’ve found yourself again?” 

“With everything pulling me back? 
With the thought of Gloria worrying 
me, calling me? No, it wouldn’t work. 
You know how it is, don’t you, when 
you're trying to do something with some 
one waiting for you to finish? You can 
think of nothing except the person who 
is waiting. It would be like that if I 
left Gloria for any stated period. No, 
if I go, I must go so that I can’t come 
back. It has to be irrevocable.” 

And again, later, with the lights of 
Gloria’s house before us and with the 
strains of the phonograph floating over 
the shrubbery, he said, breaking a si- 
lence abruptly : 

“We haven’t been lucky enough to 
have any children. They would compli- 
cate matters, wouldn’t they?” 

During that hot month of July, An- 
drew and I often went down to the 
beach together at night and plunged into 
the waves, but even though these noc- 
turnal adventures invited confidences, 
he never spoke of escaping again. Nor 
did he at any other time. He went the 
pace with Gloria and her friends more 
gayly and more madly than he ever had. 
And it seemed to me he was particu- 
larly tender with Gloria. I saw 
him more than once lean over the back 
of her chair to touch her cheek, the 


nape of her neck, with his lips. In 
a group of people where marital af- 
fection, to say the least, was not apt 
to be strongly developed, the devotion 
of the Andrew Fisks was especially 
noticeable. I often heard people speak 
of it, jestingly and yet with envy. 

And I was forced to be content, and 
strangely disturbed, with that one 
glimpse of the real man. 

I returned to town in August, and it 
was in September—immediately after 
Labor Day, as I recall it—that Gloria’s 
voice came to me over the telephone 
one morning; no triumph was in her 
voice now, simply sorrow and a certain 
muffled sense of heartbreak and ur- 
gency. 

“Will you come down here at once?” 
she begged. “Andrew went swimming 
last night, and he hasn’t returned. Per- 
haps you can be of some help. You 
are the only one who went with him on 
those horrible swims.” 

I caught the eleven o’clock express to 
Southampton; Gloria had one of her 
cars at the station to meet me, and 
shortly after I was facing her question- 
ing eyes. 

There was, of course, nothing I could 
do. They had already scoured the 
beach and had at once discovered An- 
drew’s clothes at the end of the dirt 
road where he and I had so often 
stripped for our plunge. Nevertheless, 
Gloria asked me to accompany her 
again to the beach. It was a smiling 
autumnal day, done in soft pastel tones, 
a pastel blue sky flecked with white, a 
pastel blue sea, calm and unruffled. Lit- 
tle flocks of yellow butterflies circled 
over the white sand and the marsh- 
mallows in the swamps bloomed like 
pink wads of cotton. The smiling day 
in its very tranquillity emphasized the 
tragedy. 

“Where did you swim? In what di- 
rection?’ Gloria kept asking me, scru- 
tinizing the waters with eyes which de- 
manded their inviolate secret. 
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Detached parties of volunteer search- 
ers scudded up and down the beach, at- 
tracted by every piece of driftwood, 
every stranded log. 

Back in the house, confusion reigned. 
The telephone constantly tinkled and 
those pleasant, superficial neighbors of 
the Fisks kept running in to inquire. 

And meanwhile, I, too, was in a state 
of confusion, mental confusion at least. 
My thoughts would not arrange them- 
selves, would not act in orderly se- 
quence, and for a time a bitter sense 
of horror numbed my efforts to think. 
Was this the escape Andrew had 
planned? Was he as desperate and as 
hopeless as this? I examined the gar- 
ments which had been picked up at the 
end of the dirt road. They lay in a lit- 
tle mound on a settle in the hall, pitiful 
in their eloquence of the man who had 
worn them and would wear them no 
more. I went through the pockets. 
Each was empty, absolutely empty. 
That made me wonder a little. A man’s 
pockets are seldom absolutely empty ; 
there is nearly always a stray letter or 
a scrap of paper of some kind, and An- 
drew nearly always carried his watch 
and his cigarette case with him wher- 
ever he went. I remembered distinctly 
that he had a habit, as soon as he had 
dressed, of drawing out his case and 
lighting a cigarette. But his cigarette 
case and his watch, I was told, had 
been found lying on the dressing table 
in his room. It would have been a 
simple matter for him to carry down 
another suit, a complete outfit, to the 
end of the dirt road. His wardrobe 
was so extensive, since his rich and 
luxurious days, that the absence of one 
suit would not be noticed. Yet some- 
thing held me from making inquiries. 
I sat there in the hall and wondered and 
puzzled. 

Some one had persuaded Gloria to go 
to her room and lie down; most of the 
people had gone, although a few men 
lingered in the library, strengthening 
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their nerves with whisky. The low hum 
of their voices reached me. 

And then suddenly I arose and bhun- 
dered through the dim hall into the 
tapestried studio. 

I went to the antique desk and opened 
the drawer in which Andrew had kept 
hidden the sketches by Saint-Gaudéns 
which the great sculptor had given him, 
and [| recalled Andrew’s words: 

“I think more of these than of any 
other thing I have.” 

The drawer was empty; the sketches 
were gone. 

And then I knew, I knew beyond all 
shade of doubt, that Andrew had found 
a way to escape without breaking his 
wife’s pride—if he had not broken her 
heart. 

It was impossible for me to face 
Gloria’s eyes again after that discovery. 
And I cursed Andrew for making me 
the custodian of his secret. I wrote a 
brief note telling Gloria the usual 
things, to call upon me if there were 
anything further I could do, and similar 
platitudes, rankly hypocritical in my 
case. Then I, too, made my escape. 


Perhaps some may feel that Andrew 
Fisk was a coward, that he lacked 
strength, that he chose a furtive and 
despicable way to escape. And yet I 
like to think of him leaving that exces- 
sive luxury which was smothering him 
to go forth into the world again, under 
a new and unknown name, barehanded, 
penniless, with only a vision to solace 
him. 

And he knew Gloria better than any 
one else did. He knew what she could 
stand and what she couldn't. 

For there, the other afternoon, was 
Gloria driving down Fifth Avenue in 
her new Italian car, radiant, and wear- 
ing her mourning as if it were a uni, 
form, and there, on the other hand, is 
Andrew, free, working in some obscure 
corner of the earth and worshiping 
again at the feet of his own high gods. 
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WAS just sitting down to my lunch 
when my Cousin Philip rushed in. 
Philip always rushes. He says 

he’s got such a move on, if he once 
stopped, he’d drop down dead. 

He rushed in, gave his coat to a 
waiter, his hat to a maid—marvelous 
how waiters and maids always evolve, 
as if by magic, the instant Philip ap- 
pears!—kissed my hand, demanded a 
menu, and sat down all in a breath. 

“Well, old dear, how’s things?” He 
gave me what he calls the “once over” 
out of his brilliant gray eyes. “Your 
hair’s At, but your frock’s rotten. It 
wouldn’t register worth a cent.” 

I should explain that my cousin is a 
moving-picture man. He writes movies, 
plays movies, eats movies, drinks mov- 
ies, sleeps movies, dreams movies. 

If he did but know it, he is a movie 
himself. 

He shook his dark mop of hair at 
the menu and shoved it back to the 
smiling maid. 

“Nix on the guessing. All sure to 
be equally bad. Bring me two helps 
of everything and a gallon of soup. I’m 
ravenous.” 

Philip is always ravenous. He is as 
hungry for food as he is for life. 

While he devoured my second roll 
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and cleaned up on the celery, he un- 
burdened his soul to me on the subject 
of his wrongs. It didn’t take long to 
transpire that the reason for his unex- 
pected coming was that he was peeved 
to death at the treatment he had just 
received. He had quarreled with 
“those fools” for good. 

“Those fools” is his generic name 
for the gentlemen who pay him an enor- 
mous salary in order that he may prove 
to their satisfaction that they know 
nothing whatever about the great busi- 
ness they have brought into being and 
that an organization which represents 
millions of tied-up capital couldn’t exist 
for a day if it were not for him. 

“Yes, ma’m,” said my cousin. “I was 
in the middle of a ‘picka’ when they 
sent for me and told me that they’d 
just had a tip that the other fools in 
Chicago were going to try and put one 
over on them in the shape of a twenty- 
reel picture. They wanted me and them 
to get together on the jump and go 
them one better instead. You see little 
Willy ‘getting together’ with them, 
don’t you! No, ma’m! I told ’em to go 
play marbles and leave it to me. ‘J 
know what the public wants,’ I said. 
‘I’ve got four fingers and a thumb on 
its pulse, believe me.’” He spread out 
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his hand, lean and sinewy and beau- 
tifully kept, and regarded it with con- 
siderable satisfaction. From the way 
he twisted up the tablecloth and tor- 
mented it, I concluded in his vivid im- 
agination the unoffending drapery stood 
for the public pulse. _‘I gently released 
the cloth and my cousin resumed his 
tale of woe. 

“They'd ponied up pretty strong for 
me the week before, so I thought I’d 
think up sumpin’ nice and spicy for 
’em in return. Sumpin’ new, do you 
get me? Slosh is all O. K., but the pub- 
lic’s fed up with kiss and fade out. 
What’s there spicy or new in kissing, 
when everybody’s hugging and kissing 
everybody else’s husband and wife?” 

“What indeed,” said I. 

By the way Philip’s bright glance 
clouded over at this juncture, I gathered 
he was looking into an abyss of indis- 
criminate hugging and kissing of his 
own. I maintained a respectful silence 
until he returned to earth again. 

“Well, kid, what I did in the way of 
thinking that night would have made 
a fire escape look like a rocking-horse. 
It’s a wonder I didn’t go under with 
the strain. But it was no good. I 
could think up nothing new. At the 
last minute when I had given up hope 
and all was black before me, I turned 
into a lunch wagon to restore exhausted 
nature with coffee and broiled ham. 
While I was waiting for my food, I 
picked up an old newspaper lying on 
the table, and there was the thing I'd 
been raking up the city for, staring me 
right in the face.” Philip snorted. 
“And then those fools want me to be- 
lieve there’s no such thing as ‘koin- 
kidenty’ in real life!” 

I wondered if “koinkidenty” by any 
chance might mean coincidence, but I 
knew better than to interrupt. 

“Yes, ma’m!” said my cousin, drain- 
ing my pot of its few remaining drops 
of tea. “There it was. Sent by God, 
same as the blackbirds brought old man 


Elijah his morning rolls! “The Mod.” 
ern Bluebeard.’ You read about it, 
didn’t you? The old boy in Frisco who 
murdered four wives. Four of ’em, 
by gosh, and very nearly brought off 
a fifth! Took ’em to church, took ’em 
home, loved ’em to death, gave ’em dia- 
monds, took ’em into the bally bath- 
room, and cut their blooming throats! 
Some husband, old Father Bluebeard, 
believe me!” Philip’s eyes began to 
sparkle. “You should have seen what 
I did with it, kid! I showed ’em the 
old boy with his long white beard and 
his kind old eyes in his red dressing 
gown, sharpening up his black-handled 
knife. Showed ’em the old boy saying 
his prayers and eying the girls and 
passing the plate around at church. 
Showed him kissing the wives and giv- 
ing ‘em the diamonds preparatory to 
cutting their throats in the bathtub. 
Showed the ladies screaming and pray- 
ing and catching on to his white beard 
while he dragged ’em around by their 
hair. Gosh! It was gorgeous! 

“Close-up of the four wives hanging 
on a clothesline in the cellar among the 
potatoes and coals, with their hair 
streaming and their throats dripping and 
their feet still wriggling in their smart 
little shoes, and tons and tons of bing! 
A peacherino of a ‘picka,’ kid, believe 
me! And would you believe it? Those 
fools wouldn’t pass it! Said the women 
and children who saw it would go home 
and have nightmares or rob banks. Can 
you beat it?” 

He rammed his fork into a pickle 
and bit at it savagely. I could see, in 
his mighty mind, he was biting off his 
employers’ bald heads. 

“They actually had the nerve to ask 
me to cut down on the wives and go 
easy with the blug! That finished me! 
[ asked ’em what they took me for? 
I told ’em I was an artist, not a bald- 
headed, big-bellied, blasted profiteer. 
Yes, mam! That’s what I told ’em. 
They heard the truth for once in their 
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fives. I bawled ’em out good and plenty, 
believe me! They hadn’t a comeback 
left in the whole crowd by the time 
I'd done with ’em. Cut the wives down, 
indeed! If I wasn’t kind of sorry for 
the poor old fools, I’d take it straight 
over to Griffith. He’s the wise bird, 
D.W. You don’t see him turning down 
stuff like that, do you? No, ma’m. Take 
it from me, he’d lick it up and ask 
for more.” Philip glared at his empty 
tumbler. “God! What I’d give for a 
cocktail !” 

The maid appearing at this psycho- 
logical moment with a tureen and a 
ladle, he relapsed into silence and soup. 
While he gobbled, his bright eyes darted 
hither and thither about the room. I 
knew he was looking for what he calls 
“stuff.” I trembled when I thought of 
my friends. 

“You needn’t excite yourself, my dear 
boy. You'll find no real-life movies 
here. We're all hopelessly respectable. 
There’s not an illicit love affair nor even 
a snappy little murder among the lot.” 

“How do you know?” demanded 
Philip. 

It was at this dramatic moment that 
the marionettes walked in. They 
marched down the room in their usual 
order. First the husband, then the sis- 
ter, then the wife. 

The husband’s face was, if possible, 
a trifle redder than usual. The two 
sisters were dressed alike, as always, in 
plain white dresses, obviously home- 
made. Their gray hair was drawn tight 
back from their faces and twisted up on 
the top in two, tight little knobs. Over 
their arms they carried their black silk 
bags. 

“Good heavens!” said Philip, and he 
left off gobbling. “In the name of 
Lasky, De Mille, and the Metro, who 
the devil are they?” 

When I told him they were known 
in the hotel as the marionettes, Philip 
nearly passed away with joy. 

“Where’s the fellah that made that 


up?” he demanded. “Lead me to 
him, old dear. I want to fall on his 
neck. Any man that’s got things down 
as fine as that ought to be able to write 
titles to beat the band.” 

Unhappily, I couldn’t lead Philip to 
the gifted author, having that moment 
invented the name myself. Nor could 
I answer the million and one questions 
which came pouring out of his mouth 
like shells or cannon balls or whatever 
it is that comes out of a Gatling gun. 

“I know nothing about them, my 
dear boy. I’ve never spoken to one of 
them in my life.” 

“Then, for Heaven’s sake, old dear, 
get to know ’em at once. Drop your 
hanky and ask if it’s theirs, give Old 
Baldy the glad eye as he passeth by; it 
doesn’t matter how, but get to know 
*em. They’re the right stuff.” 

I looked over at the marionettes 
placidly consuming roast beef and baked 
potatoes. Anything less promising in 
the way of “stuff” I couldn’t conceive. 

“Why not go over yourself and ask 
the husband what he’s done with his 
five other wives ?” 

My cousin treated my poor little at- 
tempt at irony with the contempt it de- 
served. 


“It’s not him I’m talking about, silly. 
It’s her.” 

“Which her?” 

“The one with the eyes, of course.” 

I considered the sisters with renewed 


interest. 
two peas. 

“Which is the one with the eyes, 
Philip ?” 

“The sister of course, the one to the 
left.” 

That was too much even for me. 

“How can you possibly tell which 
one’s the sister, you ridiculous boy ?” 

Philip laughed outright. 

“That’s easy. Flat chest, pinched-up 
nose, mouse-trap mouth, sex starvation 
written all over her. Tell it at a glance. 
If you looked inside her, old dear, you 


To me they looked as like as 
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wouldn’t find roast beef and baked po- 
tatoes, you’d fird consuming flames.” 
He flung down his knife and fork and 
pushed back his chair, “Come on,out 
and have your coffee outside, while I 
nosey around and find out who they 
are.” 

He must have “nosied around” to 
some purpose, for in five minutes he 
came rushing back, bowed down with 
cigarettes and candy and overflowing 
with information about the marionettes. 

“Old Baidy’s a multi.~ Yes, ma’m. 
Simply wallowing. Rabbit hutch at 
Palm Beach, palace on Long Island. 
Lump of a house on the thrice-blessed 
Avenue. Also, by the same token, the 
suite of rooms reserved for kings, when 
there were any kings to reserve for, 
next to your own little shanty up- 
stairs.” 

“The rooms next 
gorgeous balconies ?’ 
credulously. 
ting outside.” 

“You never see anything, sweet 
child,’ remarked my cousin affably. 
“Moreover, there is but one god and 
the movies are his profits; they never sit 
outside!” He swooped for the choco- 
lates, and as usual began picking ott 
all the ones I liked the best. “Some 
marionette, Old Baldy, believe muh! 
Suite’s a million dollars a minute. Four 
rooms and three baths se they can be 
nice and clean and cozy all by their lit- 
tle lonelies without waiting to pass the 
soap. Get up at seven, hot milk at 
eight, five-course brekky at nine. Some 
life!’ He looked, at me as one who 
tells marvels. “They’ve got two cars, 
both exactly alike, which they never 
use. They go driving in an old hearse 
and pair every afternoon convoyed by 
an ancient mariner who’s been in the 
family for thousands of years.” 

His manner was so serious, I couldn’t 
help it, I laughed outright. 
eyes began to dilate. 

“Yes, ma’m. They’ve been here for 


mine with those 
I exclaimed in- 
“T’ve never seen them sit- 


’ 
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five mortal weeks and never op 
their lips to a living soul. If it werent 
for Old Baldy shouting for more steak 
and the two old girls whimpering that 
the butter is bad, they’d all three pass 
for dumb.” 

Philip lighted a cigarette, gave the 
pretty woman who was passing an ap- 
proving glance, and resumed. 

“The old boy sits in his room the 
livelong day and smokes. The old girls 
sit in their parlor and work. They've 
got a tapestry set up on a frame as long 
as the Pacific coast. One sits at one 
end and one at the other, stitching for 
all they’re worth. God! What a 
‘picka’ they’d make! Can't you see 
those two old girls stitch, stitch, stitch- 
ing from morning till night, hating each 
other like hell, and never speaking a 
word.” 

I looked at my cousin with the skep- 
ticism born of long and sad experi- 
ence. 

“Are you making this up as you go, 
or is any part of it supposed to be 
true?” 

“Every word of it’s true.” 

“Then how on earth did you find it 
all out ?” 

Philip grinned all over his shameless 
face. 

“Tip the man and kiss the maid! 
Infallible receipt!” He dropped the su- 
gared almond he was just putting into 
his mouth back into the box. “Holy 
Jemima! God’s good to the Irish! 
Here they come again!” 

I turned my head and saw the three 
marionettes coming down the stairs. 

The husband had on a garment which, 
in prehistoric days, might possibly have 
passed for a suit. The two sisters had 
on little black tippets with funny little 
fringe which bobbled, and horrid little 
black straw hats, like bird’s nests, which 
sat on the tops of their heads. Over 
their arms they carried their black silk 
bags. 

Solemnly, without a look to right or 
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" eft, they marched: through the hall in 
their usual single-file procession while 
everybody stopped what he was doing, 
to stare. Philip tore me out of my 
chair and dragged me to the window to 
look after them. Really, it was worth 
getting up for. The immense Old 
World vehicle with its stuffy padded 
cushions, the fat black horses matched 
up to a hair, the old coachman with his 
ebony face and frowze of snow-white 
wool, made an extraordinary impres- 
sion on me. 

As it stood there in the bright sun- 
light, with the three marionettes inside, 
wooden-faced and dumb, it took on the 
vivid unreality of a thing seen in a 
dream. Beside me, Philip heaved a sigh 
of pure rapture. 

“Isn’t it immense? Could you invent 
it? I tell you when it comes to writing 
movies, there’s nobody in the business 
compared with life.” 

Reluctantly he tore himself away 
from the door. 

“You watch your Uncle Dudley, kid. 
I'll speak to those old pterodactyls to- 
night or bust.” 

Things have a knack of falling out 
right for Philip. They did that night. 
For the first time in the history of man 
something went wrong in the kitchen. 
When the marionettes marched in, they 
found the place crowded to suffocation 
and the great glass doors of the dining 
room closed. 

They stood in a row solemnly read- 
ing the announcement that dinner 
would be half an hour late. In that 
brilliant room among the bare shoul- 
ders. the elegant gowns, and marceled 
heads, they looked like beings from an- 
other world. 

Suddenly I saw an opportunity to 
serve him. I drew aside my dress and 
disclosed the place I had been keeping 
for Philip. I smiled invitingly at the 
nearest marionette: 

“Won't you sit down?” I said. 

The one Philip called the wife bent 

4 


her head stiffly in acknowledgment and 
sat down without a word. 

Out of the corner of my eye I looked 
at her diamonds. She had two glori- 
ous stones in her pinched-up ears and 
an enormous solitaire on her shriveled- 
up hand. They were really magnificent 
stones. 

I permitted myself to admire them. 

“What wonderful diamonds you 
have.” 

The 
human. 

“You’re fond of diamonds ?” 

“T adore them.” 

“So do I.” 

“I hate them.” 

I turned to find the second marionette 
looking down at me. She pushed aside 
my tulle flounces with a masterful hand 
and sat down on my-other side. In- 
stantly, “Old Baldy,” as Philip called 
him, moved sharply forward and 
planted himself before me in a little gilt 
chair. I was “marionetted.” 

Over my shoulder I could see my 
gay friends laughing at my predicament 
behind their bright feather fans. It 
really must have looked quite funny, 
just like a scene out of a movie. I 
wished my cousin would come. 

I sat and racked my brains for some- 
thing to say, and found nothing. Like 
them, I was stricken dumb. Philip 
says I’m an unconscious psychic, what- 
ever that may mean. I know nothing 
about that, but I do know that as I 
sat on that little sofa, all pale pink satin 
and gilt, I suddenly began to burn all 
over my body as if I were caught be- 
tween two flames. 

At that moment, last as usual, Philip 
walked in. As usual, he had the pretti- 
est girl in the place in tow. Slim and 
fair she walked beside him in her gay 
blue frock, fluttering with ribbons, and 
her pretty fair hair looped up with 
pearls. She had a ridiculous little gold 
pencil in her hand and a little gold 
book in which she was busily writing 


wooden face became almost 
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down names. Philip walked beside her 
holding his dilapidated old Panama hat 
before him filled to the brim with dol- 
lar bills. They were collecting for a 
lottery to be held next day in the hotel. 

Philip’s face, when he saw me, was a 
picture. If ever a human countenance 
registered emotion, “right stuff” was 
written on his. He shouldered his way 
through the laughing crowd and stood 
before us, joggling his hat. 

“For sweet charitie’s sake, ladies! 
Only ten dollars a chance! Prize a dia- 
mond pin worth one thousand dollars!” 

“Diamonds?” said the marionette 
wife, and her sallow cheeks flushed a 
brick-dust red. 

“For the poor little starving babies, 
madam.” Philip gave her a glance out 
of his audacious gray eyes that was 
enough to turn’ her gray hair black 
again. ‘The diamonds were guaranteed 
by the hotel.” 

With a kind of a pounce she turned 
to her husband. 

“Give him ten for me.” 

“Old Baldy” took out a wad of bills 
from his pocket and slowly peeled off 
one. 

“Give him a hundred for me!” The 
marionette on the other side of me 
reached forward, snatched the bills out 
of the fat red hand, and threw them 
into my cousin’s hat. 

Across my burning body the sisters 
glared at each other. It was as if a 
mask had dropped from their faces and 
two stone figures had come to life. If 
ever I saw human hatred, it looked at 
me that night out of those sisters’ eyes. 

For an instant there was a breathless 
pause, that kind of electric thrill which 
comes just before a storm; then the 
doors were thrown open and the head 
waiter appeared. 

“Dinner is served, ladies.’ 

Instantly, the three marionettes got 
up from their seats. The two faces, 
alive with passion, became stone again. 
Without a word or a look to right or 


,’ 


left, they solemnly marched into th 
dining room in single file. 

“What did I tell you!” said my 
cousin, his voice shaking with excite. 
ment. “What did I tell you! Zowie/ 
Did you see their eyes? That sister’s got 
the temperament of the devil! With 
the right kind of dress—black velvet, 
straight lines, cut down to the waist, 
hair powdered on top of head with dia- 
mond comb—she’d register one hundred 
per cent!” 

Too excited to eat, he sat the meal 
through, crumbling his bread and 
chewing toothpicks, while he stared at 
the marionettes. 

That night, for the first time in his 
life, Philip, the most impassioned dancer 
in New York City, refused to dance. 

“Don’t ask me to-night, kid. I sim- 
ply can’t. This thing’s got me going 
so I can’t see straight. I must keep 
after it until I’ve pieced it out right. 
There are things even stronger than my 
love of dancing with you.” 

His face changed and the old infec- 
tious gayety came back in his voice and 
eyes as the pretty girl who had cok 
lected with him came floating up to him 
with her program held out in her hand, 

“Nay, nay, Pauline! Go dance over 
my broken heart till dawn, while I, poor 
slave, gnash my teeth in the outer dark- 
ness and make sweet sacrificial moan 
unto the god of movies to send me 
the right dope.” : 

He waved his hand in true “movie” 
fashion and vanished. 

The pretty girl’s gay laughter rang 
out like sweet little tinkling bells. 

“Some sport, that cousin of yours! 
I’m simply crazy about him. I hope 
you're not engaged ?” 

“Engaged?” I replied tartly—she 
really was distressingly pretty—‘“l 
should hope not indeed!” I left her 
laughing and retired to the outer dark 
ness to make sweet sacrificial moan to 
certain gods of my own. 

Some hours later, after an evening 
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singularly devoid of flavor, I was con- 
sidering the advisability of going to bed, 
when there came a soft tapping at my 
sitting-room door and my cousin walked 
in. 

His face was flushed. His eyes were 
stars. His thick curls were so tousled 
that they literally stood on end. I saw 
at a glance that the gods of the movies 
had been propitious and inclined their 
ears to his sacrificial moan. 

“Well,” he exclaimed, “I’ve done it! 
I’ve found out who they are and where 
they come from and why they live as 
they do! I’ve doped the whole thing 
out from beginning to end. Some story 
I’ve made of it, kid! Sit down and Ill 
tell you all about it.” He dropped the 
mass of dirty papers he held crushed up 
in his hand and pulled forward a chair. 

I, however, was not prepared to be 
so easily appeased. I looked at the 
chair and I looked at Philip and I re- 
mained where I was. 

“Can’t it wait till to-morrow ? 
just going to bed.” 

All the light went out of Philip’s 
face. He looked at me like a hurt 
child. 

“Do you mean you don’t want to hear 
my story? Why, I thought you’d be 
as mad about it as me. It'll make the 
most wonderful ‘picka’ that eyer was 
seen on the screen.” 

Better than anything in the world— 
dancing, riding, swimming, clothes—I 
love to sit alone with Philip in one 
of his moods, watch the light coming 
and going on his face as his thought 
opens itself out before him, follow the 
workings of that strange brain of his 
—share his secret thought. But I wasn’t 
going to tell him that! I don’t believe 
in spoiling men, and he’s far too spoiled 
as it is. Besides, the pretty girl’s smile 
still rankled. J hadn’t found the outer 
darkness a particularly inspiring place. 

“You can tell me if you want to,” 
I said ungraciousy, “but make it short, 
please. I’m tired out.” 


I was 


Philip needs no second bidding when 
it comes to telling his stories. He flung 
himself down and talked. In his own 
queer way, half slang, half poem, il- 
lumined with flashes of that strange 
emotional power which he believes to be 
imagination and I know to be genius, 
he told me the story of the mario- 
nettes. 

“You won’t believe it, of course,” 
said he, “but thirty years ago those two 
withered old women were lovely bun- 
dles of femininty, as pretty and dainty 
as you!, I work it out that they were 
twins and orphans. They lived in an 
Old World village in an Old World 
house, Southern atmosphere, family 
portraits, aged retainers, peacocks, ter- 
races, sundials, grandpa’s Revolutionary 
sword on wall—you know, right stuff. 

“They lived their simple lives picking 
roses, saying their prayers, making jam, 
inseparable companions day and night. 
Even then they had a passion for em- 
broidery. They sit on the library steps 
reading about the famous Gobelin tapes- 
tries in the old palaces abroad. They 
are fired with the ambition to restore 
this lost art to the world. They clear 
the old attic. They set up a frame, we 
see the pretty things, their chairs close 
together, their heads almost touching, 
singing for pure joy as they watch the 
work grow under their hands. 

“One day—bing! Out of the West. 
comes young Lochinvar, a distant cousin 
on a visit, Old Baldy, as I called him 
to-day. He wasn’t old and he wasn’t 
bald in those days. He was tall and 
straight and vigorous. The life blood 
raced in his veins hot and strong. He 
blows into their peaceful lives like a 
strong sea breeze. The sisters open up 
before him like flowers before the sun. 

“They listen breathless to his stories 
of the wild and woolly West. His 
horses, his cows, his hedging and ditch- 
ing, his rough-and-tumble life with 
wild and lawless men are a revelation to 
them. He is lost in bewildered adora- 
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tion of these charming young creatures 
with their soft muslins, their leghorn 
hats, their innocent eyes, their delicate 
hands. 

“He is attracted first to one, then to 
the other, struggling in the throes of his 
first great passion—torn between the 
two.” 

Philip got up out of his chair. He 
thrust his hands into his pockets. He 
began to walk to and fro. I could al- 
most see the creative force working in 
him. Pictures began to form themselves 
before me as the words poured out of 
his mouth. 

“One night out in the old garden, 
he makes the great decision. The veil 
falls from his eyes. He knows the one 
he wants. The shades are up. The 
lamps are lit. He steals up to the house 
and looks in. The elder sister sits by 
the window reading. The younger sits 
in the shadows singing to her harp. 
In their simple white gowns with flow- 
ers in their hair and little black velvet 


bows at their pretty wrists, they look 
like two sweet white roses waiting to 
be picked. 

“Baldy taps on the glass. 
sister looks up. He beckons to her si- 


The elder 


lently to come. She opens the window 
softly and steals out. 

“They stand together in the shadow 
of the old yew trees on the lawn. The 
bats fly in circles above their heads. 
The glamourous moon looks down on 
them out of the purple sky. The scent 
of the tall white lilies glimmering in the 
twilight sends them crazy with longing. 
He catches her to him and kisses her. 

“At the first burning of his mouth on 
hers, the madness of passion that comes 
only once in a lifetime is theirs. He 
has found the mate God made for him. 
She has found hers. 

“They stand, locked in each other’s 
arms, lost to the world. 

“Over the hedge, through the parted 
tangle of the dew-drenched honeysuckle 
and columbine, there fades in a face, a 


face of beauty and terror lit by love” 
and hate. 

“It is sister number two! 

“Over the hedge she looks at them, 
She sees that kiss of rapture. She 
sees that unending embrace. She cries 
aloud in her anguish. ‘He’s mine, not 
yours! I love him, too!’ She flings 
up her arms, clutches at her heart, and 
falls to the ground. 

“Over her senseless body the lovers 
look at each other in terror. It is the 
eternal triangle once again! 

“In the pretty room they have shared 
together, she lies dying in her dainty 
bed. Her sister, frantic with grief, 
kneels by her side. The old doctor who 
brought them both into the world in the 
same hour can do nothing for them. 
Only God can heal a broken heart,’ he 
says. Tears run down his wrinkled 
old cheeks as he takes his little black 
bag and goes. 

“The sisters are alone. 

“Slowly the sick girl turns her head 
on her pillow. The dark eyes flash 
open. She tries to speak. Her sister 
bends down to catch the words which 
come from the fluttering lips. 

“ *You will have the whole of his life. 
I shall have nothing. Give me one 
hour, one little hour out of your eter- 
nity. Let me hear him call me wife 
before I die.’” 

“There are possibilities of greatness in 
this elder sister’s soul. The thing which 
would be an impossiblity to most comes 
easy to her. They have shared all their 
earthly possessions in common. Why 
not share this, the dearest possession of 
all! 

“In a passion of tenderness for the 
dying girl, she gladly grants her re 
quest. 

“She goes out into the garden and 
tells her lover. He refuses to entertain 
the idea. His manhood is up in arms 
at the thought of sharing with another 
the thing that belongs only to her. Her 
hand in his, her arms about his neck, 
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she pleads with him.. ‘It is only a few 
hours at most, beloved. Marry her and 
make her happy before she dies!’ 

“Against his instinct, to please her, 
reluctantly he agrees to marry the dying 
irl. 

“Under the old yew trees, the lovers 
kiss the great kiss of renunciation. 
Their faces shine with the uplift of a 
supreme sacrifice. 

“The wedding takes place that night. 

“Flash the horses’ hoofs striking fire 
from the flint as the old nigger—the 
‘Ancient Mariner’ of to-day—rides over 
the hiils to fetch the parson. 

“Flash the elder sister opening the old 
oak chest. to get out the wedding veil. 

“Flash her flitting to and fro in the 
moonlit garden, gathering roses to deco- 
rate the bride. 

“See that brave soul, smiling at her 
lover as his clumsy fingers put into her 
dying sister’s ears the great diamonds he 
had bought for his wedding gift to 
her. 

“With Death as witness the sacra- 
ment of life takes place.” 

Philip’s voice dropped to a whisper. 
His eyes began to dilate. 

“Some scene, kid! The strong man 
kneeling on one side of the bed trem- 
bling like a girl. On the other side, the 
sister slipping the diamond ring from 
her own finger—that same diamond you 
admired on that shriveled old hand to- 
night—to serve as the wedding ring! 

“Can’t you see the Old World can- 
dles flickering in the wind? Can’t you 
see the frightened servants in the back- 
ground peering through the gloom? 
Can’t you hear the old minister’s voice 
as he pronounces the awful words 
which make them man and wife? Can’t 
you see the bride, drawing his reluctant 
face down to hers and kissing him? 
Can’t you see the hideous triumph of 
that dying girl tearing herself out of 
her sister’s arms and sitting upright 
smiling at them both. ‘Now J shall get 
well,’ 


“In a week she is up and cured. The 
lovers realize they have been tricked 
out of their happiness. There is a 
frightful scene between the three of 
them. The sisters quarrel to the death. 
Old Baldy moves heaven and earth to 
get the marriage annulled. 

“The lawyers tell him they can do 
nothing. ‘You married her without 
compulsion, of your own free will. She 
has done no wrong in the eyes of the 
law. Your church forbids divorce. 
There is nothing to be done except make 
the best of a bitter bad job!’ 

“The lawyers go. The three sit to- 
gether in the old library and face their 
future lives. Is there no way out of 
this hideous mess in which they have 
entangled their three young lives? 

“Old Baldy takes down the family 
sible off the shelf and takes an oath 
upon it. ‘You are my wife. I am 
your husband. So bé it. You shall live 
under my roof. You shall bear my 
name. You shall wear my ring, but as 
long as I live, I swear before God, I 
will never speak to you again.’” 

Philip sighed. 

“That part was easy. Prologues al- 
ways are. The difficulty begins when 
we take up our story twenty-five years 
later, in the present day. 

“The sisters have grown thin and 
shriveled. Old Baldy has grown bald 
and fat. The life spirit has been 
quenched in him as it has in them. To 
all intents and purposes they are as 
good as dead. They are not human be- 
ings any longer. 

“They have become what you have 
called them—marionettes. 

“Old Baldy has kept his oath. For 
twenty-five years they have lived to- 
gether, but he has never opened his lips 
to speak to the woman who is his wife. 

“During this time money has poured 
in on him like water. Ojl has been 
found on Baldy’s land out West. He 
has become a multimillionaire. Fortune 
means nothing to him. It cannot buy 
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him the one thing on earth he vents. 
He turns every cent of his fortune over 
to the sister. ‘She has stolen your 
name. She has stolen your place. She 
has stolen your happiness. The money 
at least shall be yours.’ 

“At first the sister refuses. What 
good is the money to her? Then sud- 
denly she has an inspiration. She sees 
her way to an exquisite revenge. 

“Her sister loves the things of this 
world, fine parties, fine houses, fine jew- 
els, beautiful clothes. She shall have 
none of them. 

“They go to the great hotels. They 
eat the finest food. They have the fin- 
est rooms. But not one cent of money 
ever reaches the wife’s hands. 

“They have grand houses and never 
live in them. They have gorgeous cars 
and never use them. The world of so- 
ciety and fashion is open to them. They 
never speak to a soul. They wear the 
cheapest of clothes. But for the dia- 


monds in her ears and on her hand, 


she hasn’t a jewel in the world she can 
call her own. She has the empty mock- 
ery of wealth as she has the empty 
mockery of love. 

“Only one thing remains to them, 
their passion for their embroidery. 
Wherever they go the frame goes with 
them. Their work becomes their life. 

“They sit together, the two sisters, 
one at one end of the room, one at the 
other, hating each other like hell; never 
speaking a word; stitch, stitch, stitch- 
ing from morning to night. 

“They weave their souls’ torment into 
fantastic pictures of silk and wool. 

“In his room next door sits Old 
Baldy, smoking the livelong day. What 
else is there for him to do? There’s no 
need for him to work. He’s lost am- 
bition to do big things in the world. 
He doesn’t care a tinker’s damn for 
music or books. Even his cars don’t 
appeal to him. He’s afraid to go away 
for an hour and leave those two to- 
gether. They are like people living on 


the edge of a volcano; he never knows. 
when the hidden flames that devour 
them will burst out and destroy them, 

“Drink, cards, dissipation—all the 
thousand and one things which go to 
make up the average, normal man’s life 
have no temptation for him. All he 
wants is this woman he can’t have, 

“Food to the man who’s starving, 
health to the man who’s sick, life to the 
man who’s condemned to die; that’s 
what this woman has become to Old 
Baldy. ‘Sex obsession,’ the doctors call 
it. Much good that does him. 
words never cured a sick soul yet! 

“The inevitable happens: Those who 
sin against the laws of nature must pay, 
Bit by bit the inhumanity of the life 
they lead gets hold of them. They take 
no interest in the outside world. They 
have no sympathy for any one but 
themselves and their own misfortunes, 
They shut themselves away from their 
kind. They feed on hate. Soon, hate 
begins to feed on them. 

“There is an atrophy of soul as there 
is of the body. Gradually their hearts 
begin to shrivel. Gradually, they lose 
the desire for speech. Finally, they lose 
the capacity to love. 

“In the end the last degradation is 
theirs. Their stomach becomes their 
god. The great event of their lives is 
their three good meals a day. 

“Those lovely and gracious women, 
that stalwart, red-blooded man, become 
the wooden-faced, stony-eyed mario- 
nettes as we see them to-day.” 

Philip dropped into a chair and 
stopped talking. The flush had gone 
from his face, leaving it tired and worn. 
His eyes were stars no longer. They 
looked out of his white face, weary and 
sad. It was as if the flame of a lighted 
lamp had suddenly gone out. 

“Well,” I said eagerly. 
What happens? 
end?” 

Philip looked at me out of his somber 
eyes. 


Fine 


“Go onl 
How is it going to 
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“That’s the devil of it, kid. I can 
think out beginnings to beat the band, 
but when it comes to the endings, my 
inspiration seems to give out. There 
ought to be some stupendous climax, 
some terrific tragedy to end a story like 
that, but I can’t see it. I’ve thought 
myself sick, but somehow the right stuff 
doesn’t come. 

“By rights they ought to die, ail 
three of ’em, but I’m not Billy Shake- 
speare, you know. I can’t kill ’em right 
off just to get ’em out of the way. 
They’re not old as years go and they’re 
perfectly healthy as far as thefr bodies 
are concerned. There’s no reason for 
them to die. Yet, they can’t go on for- 
ever. Somehow, it’s got to end. 

“Their figures come to me veiled in a 
red mist. I sense a frightful finality, 
murder, perhaps, who knows? Yet, if 
it’s murder, who kills which? 

“If the sister dies, Old Baldy’d prob- 
ably kill himself, then the wife would 
cop the lot. There’d be no divine jus- 
tice in that. If the wife died and the 
two of them got married at last, what’d 
be the good of that? It’s too late for 
that kind of happiness. At the first 
sight of the old girl in her calico night- 
dress—high neck, long sleeves, crochet 
edge—thirty years of romance would 
drop down dead on the spot. Not even 


Old Baldy could go crazy from an old 


gtay pigtail tied up with tape!” 

Philip flung himself out of his chair 
and began walking to and fro as if the 
restlessness in his soul had entered into 
his very blood and prevented him from 
sitting still. 

“I can’t make the three of them die 
and go to heaven. Old Baldy’d look 
well in wings and a crown, wouldn't 
he? I can’t turn on a convenient earth- 
quake and send ’em all to hell. They’ve 
had their hell down here, poor souls! 

“Then, what the devil shall I do with 
them? I guess I’ll have to leave it to 
life. She’s the best writer of movies, 
kid, even better than me? You simply 
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can’t begin to invent the things she turns 
out by the million without a thought!” 

He went over to the window and 
stood there looking out. In the silence 
I could hear the frogs croaking in the 
marshes and the grasshoppers chirrup- 
ing in the fields like mad. 

“Strange, isn’t it,” he said, “how 
these things get such a hold on me? I 
came down here to get away from it 
all, and here I am up against it worse 
than when I came. I’m the village idiot 
all right, all right, but I can’t help my- 
self. It’s stronger than me. It’s the 
psychology of the thing that gets me go- 
ing. If I stayed here long with those 
three and couldn’t find out all about 
them, I’d go crazy mad.” 

“Perhaps there’s nothing to find out,” 
I said. 

Philip turned on me almost fiercely. 

“Nothing to find out?” He pulled 
aside the lace curtains and pointed up- 
ward to the sky. “Look at that moon 
up there, so fair and serene, what do 
you know of her and what she suffered 
before she was burned out? Look at 
those enchanting gardens; what do you 
know of the agonies of life and death 
that are being fought out down there 
in those beautiful shadowy woods? 
Look at that silver sea shimmering out 
there in the distance; what is it but one 
vast graveyard of drowned men, buried 
treasure, teeming millions of monsters 
all fighting, clawing, devouring each 
other in their struggle for life? Yet, 
to look at them all, you’d think they 
were full of beauty and peace. 

“So it is with those three souls whom 
you call the marionettes. You see them 
driving out, serene and calm, taking the 
balmy air in their God-forsaken old 
hearse. You see them eating their good 
dinner and passing their plates for more. 
You say to yourself, ‘They’ve got mil- 
lions. They’re all right. What is there 
to find out about them?’ I tell you 
behind those wooden faces of theirs lies 
a history of passion impossible for us 
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to conceive. God! What a ‘picka’ I 
could make of them! And I shan’t 
even turn them into a scenario!” 

“Why not?” I exclaimed. 

A look of extraordinary bitterness 
came into Philip’s face. 

“The public don’t want sad things.” 

All the smallness in me died out be- 
fore the greatness I apprehended in him. 
I forgot all about the silly dancing. I 
forgot all about the pretty girl and her 
mocking smile. I ran to him and thrust 
my hand through his arm. 

“I’ve got fifty thousand dollars of 
my own, Philip. Take it and make your 
picture. Every cent I have in the world 
is yours.” 

Philip caught my hand and kissed it 
impulsively. The smile I love flashed 
into his eyes. 

“You see me taking your money, 
don’t you, sweet thing? Why, kid, I'd 
lose every cent of it. It’s I who am 
wrong and those old fools of mine who 
are right. Some ass, your Uncle Dud- 
ley! I’ve wasted a whole evening think- 
ing up this fool story when | might 
have been dancing with you!” 

“Not wasted,” I whispered. “These 
things are the stepping-stones that may 
lead to your future greatness. Some 
day you'll make all these wonderful 
stories of yours into pictures and tell 
them to the world on the screen.” 

“Some day! Ah, some day, kid, per- 
haps I’ll get my chance. Then I'll teach 
‘em what the screen really means. I'll 
show ’em the human heart laid bare. 
Some day I'll make real life movies 
and then He caught my face be- 
tween his two hands and for one blind- 
ing moment I thought he was going to 
kiss me. Then the light died out of his 
face and he began to laugh. “Then I'll 
make you my star, Miss Cutie, and 
you'll give yourself airs and turn down 
my stories and kiss and fade out with 
the best.” 

He let me go abruptly and a shadow 
fell over his mobile face. 


“Look here, kid,” he said unexpech” 
edly, “I want you to change your 
room,” 

I’m used to Philip and his incon. 
sequent transitions of thought, but this 
was beyond me. I looked at him in 
amazement. 

“Why on earth should I change my 
room ?” 

“In the first place, this wing’s cut 
off from the rest of the hotel. In the 
second, there’s too much temptation ly- 
ing around. Old Baldy and his bank 
roll next door, that wife of his and 
her diamonds, those pretty pearls round 
your own little white throat! What's to 
prevent any one from coming up those 
fool stairs at the end of that balcony 
and getting them? Slip in through the 
window, take what he wants, and walk 
downstairs again the same way he came? 
Why it’s asking for it! Gee! There’s 
a movie for you! It’d be as easy as 
pie!” 

I laughed outright. I couldn’t help 
it. I could see in his imagination he 
was already planning to have us all 
comfortably murdered in our beds. My 
cousin was in nowise disconcerted. 

“Laugh on, Pauline! But some of 
these days you'll see I’m right. When 
I get excited like I am to-night, I get 
a kind of sixth sense, hunch, intuition, 
call it what you like, but I get it. I’ve 
got the feeling now. I see a figure 
standing in the moonlight with a knife 
in its hand as plainly as I see you!” 

It is really extraordinary, the mag- 
netic force that flows out of Philip. I 
found myself looking over my shoulder 
and shivering. I could almost see the 
figure, too. It was Philip’s turn to 
laugh at me. 

“I’m a selfish brute keeping you up 
like this! Your eyes are as big as 
saucers, in your little white face. Get 
to bed, kid, and to-morrow I’ll think 
up an end of the story for you, even if 
I have to make love to both the mario- 
nettes to find it out.” 
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Fate, however, decreed otherwise. In 
the morning, before I was out of bed, 
Philip rang me up to tell me he had 
a night letter from New York. Those 
“old fools” had reconsidered their de- 
cision. With a little judicious “cut- 
ting,” they thought his Bluebeard story 
might be made to do. 

Philip waved his wire triumphantly 
while he rushed around his room stuff- 
ing boots and dress coats into his old 
suit case. 

“It’s little Willy that'll do the cut- 
ting, believe muh! Yes, ma’m! Wait 
till you see what I do with Number 
five! Sixteen, slim, baby curls, blue 
eyes, unlocking the cellar door! I’m go- 
ing to make her kill Father Bluebeard. 
Wait till he’s got her in the bathroom 
and begins to kiss her, then—bing! She 
jabs him in the back with a kitchen 
bread knife!” His eyes blazed at the 
thought of another murder! He had 
forgotten all about the marionettes! At 
the station, however, he remembered 
them again. 

“Great stuff there, believe me, kid. 
Your Uncle Dudley knows. You get 
next to that wife and talk to her about 
her diamonds, and write me what she 
says.” He almost lost the train, he was 
so busy talking. He put his head out 
of the carriage window to shout to me 
to find out what they’d got in their 
black silk bags. 

Unhappily, I didn’t see my way to 
oblige him. I certainly didn’t propose 
to get myself arrested as a thief even 
to please him. 

As it fell out, however, “koinki- 
denty,” that high priest of the movies 
as Philip calls it, delivered the Philis- 
tine into my hand. 

As my car turned into the gates, an- 
other car, a gorgeous imported thing 
with a resplendent chauffeur on the box 
and Old Baldy, with a traveling bag on 
his knee, inside, rolled away from the 
door. Even in that passing second, I 


could see his fat, red face was strangely 
perturbed. 

On the steps stood the two sisters in 
their dreadful white dresses, with their 
gray hair screwed up on the top of 
their heads and their black silk bags 
over their arms. Somehow, they looked 
more inhuman than ever on that bril- 
liant porch alive with light and mad 
with flowers. I wondered if Philip 
could possibly be right and if the furies 
of hell were tearing at them inside. Did 
they ever move out of each other’s 
sight? I wondered. 

As if she had heard my thought and 
answered it, the sister turned on her 
heel and moved away, leaving the wife 
behind. Instantly, I saw my chance 
and took it. I waved my hand gayly 
to her as I ran up the steps. 

“Good morning,” I said. 

She inclined her head the fraction of 
an inch. , 

“Good morning.” 

It isn’t easy to be affable when you’re 
addressing your conversation to a stone 
wall, but, for Philip’s sake, I offered her 
my best company smile. 

“T just met your husband on his way 
to the station. I hope he hasn’t left us 
for good?” 

“He’s gone to New York to attend 
a funeral. His mother is dedd.” 

She said it in exactly the same tone 
of indifference as if she had remarked 
that the sun was hot or the sky was 
blue. I was so taken back I began to 
stammer. 

“I’m terribly sorry 

She looked at me with her stony 
eyes. 

“Why should you be sorry? One is 
better off dead than alive.” 

I looked at her, with her thin face 
and tragic eyes, standing there in that 
beautiful place, all roses and jasmine. 
The birds were singing so happily in 
the trees, the gay butterflies were flit- 
ting about so gayly in the sunshine, 
and suddenly I was dreadfully sorry 
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for her. She must have had a pretty 
hard time of it, I tought, to make her 
speak like that. I longed to lay my hand 
on hers and say something nice and 
soothing but, unfortunately, I couldn't 
for the life of me think of anything to 
say. We just stood there staring at 
each other. I felt my own eyes begin- 
ning to get the same glassy look in them 
as hers. 

Suddenly, I remembered Philip and 
his instructions about the diamonds. I 
smiled at her again. 

“My cousin’s been called away unex- 
pectedly, too. They’ll have to draw the 
lottery without him to-day, I’m afraid.” 

“The lottery’s been drawn already.” 
She looked at me with a kind of awak- 
ening interest as if she hadn’t recog- 
nized me before. “You're the girl who 
talked to me last night about my dia- 
monds !” 

I nodded. 

“Yes.” 


“You love them, too. I know it. I 


could feel it when you spoke.” Her face 
changed as it had changed the night be- 


fore. “Would you like to see some- 
thing pretty?” 

“T’d love to,” I said. 

She gave me a kind of furtive glance 
over her shoulder and her voice dropped 
to a whisper. 

“If I show it you, you won’t breathe 
a word to a soul?” 

“Not a soul!” 

“Come with me then.” 

I followed her down the steps, along 
the path, till we came to a little se- 
cluded spot called “Lovers’ Lawn.” It 
was a small plot of grass surrounded by 
box hedges almost as high as walls. In 
the center was an old sundial covered 
with moss and a little graystone foun- 
tain which had run dry. Roosting in 
the wide-spreading branches of an old 
cotton tree was a peacock, the presid- 
ing deity of the lovers who frequented 
the place. 

It was a strange place to find ia the 


grounds of an up-to-date hotel. It be 
longed by right to some Old World gar. 
den, in some Old World country across 
the sea. 

I had never been these before, yet it 
seemed strangely familiar to me. The 
silence and the peace of it were won- 
derful. The air was redolent of the 
murmurings of passion and the tender 
kisses of first love. 

We sat down together on the little 
wooden bench beneath the cotton tree, 
I could hardly contain myself with curi- 
Osity as to what I was going to see. 

She put her hand into her bag and 
brought out a velvet jewel case. She 
turned and looked at me wiih her 
strange sad eyes. 

“I trust you,” she said and opened it. 

Inside lay a diamond brooch. 

It was a beautiful piece, oval in form, 
Renaissance in design, a single stone, 
quivering and trembling at the end like 
a flame. 

I exclaimed with joy at the sight of it. 

“How perfectly lovely! So you won 
the prize, after ali!” 

“Ves, I won it!” she said under her 
breath. Her black eyes flashed as she 
looked at the brooch. “J won it. Not 
my sister with her ten chances against 
my one!” 

I have no words to describe the way 
she said it. The triumph in her voice 
was dreadful to hear. She took the 
brooch out of the case, the beautiful, 
blazing thing, and held it up against 
her white blouse, fondling it, caressing 
it, with a passion wonderful to see. 

“All my life I’ve longed for a brooch 
like this!” she said. 

It was on the tip of my tongue to 
ask her why she hadn’t bought one, 
when, without warning, the peacock 
flew down from the tree on to the lawa. 
The swish of the great bird through 
the air so close above our heads startled 
us both. We started apart like two 
naughty children caught in some forbid- 
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den mischief by the advent of an un- 
expected nurse. 

She caught my wrist and turned her 
head, listening intently. The clutch 
of her hand on my arm was like fire. 

“My sister!” she whispered. “She’s 
coming!” 

The light went out of her face. The 
passion died out of her eyes. She 
thrust the jewel case into my astonished 
hand, dropped the. brooch into the 
bosom of her dress, rose from her seat, 
and was gone. 

So instant had been her rising, so 
noiseless her going, it was as if she van- 
ished into thin air before my very eyes. 
I marveled at the lightness of her feet 
in her clumsy square-toed shoes. I was 
just getting up to follow her to the hotel, 
when my foot struck against something 
lying on the ground. It was her black 
sik bag. In her hurry to avoid her 
sister, it must have slipped off her arm. 

I picked it up and I looked at it. It 
was long and pear-shaped and made of 
the cheapest kind of silk. It had a 
frill around the top which drew together 
with two small black cotton cords. 
There was something hard inside. 

Suddenly, a dreadful temptation came 
to me, the kind of temptation people 
must mean when the judge asks them 
why they did it, and they say they 
couldn’t help themselves, 

Well, I couldn’t help myself either! 
I felt a beast, but I did it! I opened 
the black-silk bag. Inside was a kitchen 
bread knife with a handle of black 
wood. 

A kitchen bread knife of all things in 
the world! I sat with the horrid thing 
in my hand, staring at it as if I were 
going mad. 

I suppose it was that cousin of mine 
and his crazy stories, but I began to 
shiver in the hot sunshine as if I were 
suddenly stricken with mortal cold. 

That morning I had put on a little 
French frock of cherry-colored muslin, 
the color Philip loved. It had soft frills 
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at the neck and wrists of the same 
shade. The sun shone through the deli- 
cate fabric on the glittering knife and 
turned its blade to blood. 

I don’t know whether it was the glare 
which affected my eyes or whether 
Philip is right, and I really am what 
he calls “psychic,” but I suddenly saw 
that lovely garden enveloped in a red 
mist. 

It was the most extraordinary sensa- 
tion. I could think of nothing except 
sin and tragedy. The pretty place 
seemed full of violence. The very air 
seemed alive with lovers’ broken vows 
and tears. 

Even the birds seemed affected by the 
sinister influence. The robins began -to 
twitter in the cotton tree. The pea- 
cock stopped pecking at the seeds on the 
lawn, lifted its head, and screamed. The 
sound of its raucous voice set me shak- 
ing. 

I turned to see the sister standing in 
the opening of the hedge looking at the 
knife. Instantly I knew why the gar- 
den had seemed familiar to me. It was 
the garden of Philip’s story. The sun- 
dial, the peacock, the cotton tree, the 
face distorted with passion looking at 
me out of its frame of living green! 
They had registered themselves on my 
subconscious mind and now were repro- 
duced before me like a picture thrown 
on the screen. 

She stood in the opening of the great 
box walls and looked at me. Out of her 
wooden face, her two eyes burned like 
two black flames. 

“Where is my sister?” she said. 

“She’s gone back to the hotel.” 

She drew a step nearer. 

“What are you doing with that bag?” 

I felt like a thief as I answered her. 

“I found it lying on the ground.” 

“Give it me.” 

Instinctively I drew back. 

“It’s your sister’s bag,” I said. 

“It’s my bag. Give it me!” 
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I slipped the knife into the bag and 
drew the cords tightly together. 

“I’d rather give it to your sister if 
you don’t mind!” 

“Give it me!” 

lf my life had depended on it, I 
couldn’t have refused her. She bent 
over and took the bag out of my unre- 
sisting hand. She saw the velvet jewel 
case lying on my lap. She pointed to 
it with her finger trembling with rage. 

“Who’s is that ?” 

“It’s mine,” I faltered. 

“It’s not. It’s hers! Give it me!” 

I was so nervous I began to stam- 
mer. 

“Oh, if you please—— I promised 
to take i 

“Give it me!” 

She snatched the case out of my hand 
and opened it. 

“Where’s the diamond brooch?” 

Tears of helpless fury came into my 
eyes. 

“T don’t know.” 

“That’s not true! Answer me! 
she got it or have you?” 

I felt a hideous traitor, but I had 
to answer her. 

“Your sister’s got the brooch.” 

She scathed me with her flaming 
eyes. 

“You're a poor hand at lying, aren’t 
you! If my sister wants to deceive 
me, she must get a better liar than you!” 

She snapped the case to and put it 
into the bag. She walked away with the 
two bags hanging over her arm. As 
she crossed the grass, the peacock un- 
furled its resplendent tail like a fan 
and screamed. 

Suddenly, I remembered the old 
Hindu legend and the superstition of its 
ill-omened crying. They say it screams 
to warn the jungle that a tiger has just 
passed by. 

Usually I am a good sleeper. 


Has 


I put 
my head on my pillow and sleep the 
round of the clock, but that night I was 
restless—the heat perhaps or Philip’s 


going—but try as I would, I couldn} ” 
get to sleep. I felt as if I should suffg 
cate. There wasn’t a breath of air ip 
the room. 

I got out of bed, picked up the firs 
thing that came to my hand, an old 
black silk kimono worked in quaint gold 
that Philip had brought me from Japan, 
and went outside. 

Before me stretched the gardens, a 
fairyland of enchantment peopled with 
sleeping flowers. The frogs were croak- 
ing in the marshes, the grasshoppers 
were chirruping like mad in the fields, 
In the distance lay the sea, a sheet of 
silver. In the sky, the great gold stars 
were shining. The moon was bright as 
day. 

I stood on my balcony drinking it 
all in and thinking the strange sweet 
thoughts which come to me at such 
times, when, suddenly, there was a 
queer, soft sound like a faint rustling; 
a shadow fell across the white path be- 
low. I heard the sound of footsteps 
coming stealthily up the stairs. 

Instantly I remembered Philip and 
what he had said. The diamonds, the 
thief, my pearls, Old Baldy’s bank roll, 
all came rushing into my head. 

My heart gave one leap in my breast 
and stopped dead. 

“Tf it’s a burglar, I shall scream and 
he will kill me. If it’s a ghost, I shall 
go raving mad!” 

Paralyzed with fear, I stood rooted to 
the floor waiting to see what would 
come. Nearer the steps came and 
nearer. Slowly there dawned upon me 
a hand, an arm, a face, a head. It was 
the sister marionette! 

The revulsion. of feeling from that 
anguish of terror was so terrific I 
stuffed the sleeve of my kimono into 
my mouth not to scream. She was if 
her nightdress, white calico, high neck, 
long sleeves, down to the heels. He's 
really diabolically clever, that cousin of 
mine. It was as he had said. Even the 
crochet was there, as he had described it 
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[could see the horrid little edging stick- 
ing out distinctly round her wrist. 

Around her shoulders she wore her 
black wool tippet with the silly, bobbly 
fringe. On the top of her head she had 
on her little black hat like a bird’s nest. 
Her long, gray pigtails, tied with black 
tape hung down behind. On her hands, 
primly folded before her, she wore her 
shabby, black kid gloves. Over her arm 
she carried her black silk bag. 

As she came toward me, I saw that 
her eyes were open. She was walking 
in her sleep. I had always heard it is 
dangerous to wake somnambulists. I 
had read of cases where people suddenly 
aroused under such abnormal condi- 
tions had dropped dead from shock. I 
crouched down behind the little iron 
trellis partition covered with roses, that 
divided their side of the balcony from 
mine and waited to see what she would 
do. 

For a time she stood there with a 
strange, intent look on her face, turning 
her head first to one side and then to 
the other. Then she slipped her hand 
into her bag and took out something 
and held it up at arm’s length. I recog- 
nized it the instant I saw it. It was her 
sister’s diamond brooch. 

She stood there in the moonlight, 
flashing it to and fro, kissing it, cud- 
dling it, holding it up against her old 
black tippet. Nothing more hideously 
fantastic could be conceived than that 
grotesque figure in the calico night- 
dress, dangling the beautiful jewel in 
her black-gloved hand. My blood ran 
cold at the sight. Suddenly she began 
to talk to herself. 

“All for her! Nothing for me! 
Lover, diamonds, husband! She gets 
everything! Even this miserable pin!” 

With a movement full of passion, she 
leaned over the balcony and flung it 
away. There was a streak of flame in 
the night and the brooch had gone. I 
heard the sound of its falling as it 
struck the gravel below. 


The cry of warning died on my lips 
at the sight of the triumph on hers. She 
turned the bag upside down and shook 
it fiercely. 

“That ends it!” she said. She drew 
the cords tightly together and put the 
bag back over her arm. No words of 
mine can describe the way she did it. 
There was the same frightful finality 
about that simple action as there is in a 
Greek play. 

It was then that I noticed that the 
window next mine was open. Still with 
that dreadful smile on her face, she 
pushed it noiselessly ajar and went in. 
I stood alone in the night. 

Suddenly, I longed for Philip, his 
bright eyes so gay, so honest, the reas- 
suring strength of his hand on mine. 
I ran back to my room and got into my 
bed and lay there with my head under 
the clothes like a frightened child. I 
swore by all my gods, first thing next 
morning, I would change my room. 

After a while, my heart stopped bang- 
ing about and I went to sleep. I 
dreamed, as was only natural, perhaps, 
if you believe in Freud, that I was be- 
ing murdered. - Philip, riding madly 
over the hills on a black horse with a 
white face, couldn’t get to me in time. 
The fury of my own screams woke me. 
I sat bolt upright in my bed and listened. 

Some one had screamed outside! I 
jumped out of bed, ran to the door, and 
looked out. 

In the corridor outside stood Louise, 
the chambermaid, leaning against the 
wall. Her apron was stuffed into her 
mouth. Her fat red cheeks were white 
as chalk. The hot milk came pouring 
out of the jug she held tilted askew 
in her hand. 

“Louise ! 
cried. 

She tried to answer me, but no words 
came from her. She put her hand to 
her throat and pointed across the cor- 
ridor to the room next mine. I looked 
and I saw that the door was open. 


What’s the matter?” I 
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Holding on to the walls, I slid down 
the polished corridor and went in. The 
room was beautiful, nobly proportioned, 
exquisitely furnished, full of peace and 
light. It was, as Philip had told me, 


the suite reserved for kings. 
Three of the great windows were 


shut; the gray silk curtains, swinging 
loose from their great gray tassels, were 
tightly drawn. The third window was 
half open. The blind was up. The 
sun came streaming in, Outside, I could 
hear the wood doves cooing and the 
sounding of the sea. 

I could have stood there only a few 
seconds at most, but I seemed to take 
everything in. The silk-paneled walls, 
the gay French prints in their oval 
frames, the faded roses of the Aubus- 
son carpet whose rich softness came like 
velvet to my naked feet. The cheap 
hairbrush lying on the point-lace spread 
of the Louis Quatorze bureau, the pile 
of clothes neatly folded on the gray 
satin chair, the square-toed shoes which 
Philip had laughed at standing side by 
side beneath the little gray satin stool; 
all stamped themselves on my brain for- 
ever. I seemed made of eyes. 

Impelled by some dreadful urge, I 
turned my head and looked at the bed, 
the beautiful bed with its satin hang- 
ings held in place by a glittering crown. 
In that place of joy where queens had 
slept in their glory lay the second mario- 
nette. 

Her hands were wax. Her face was 
lead. Her gray hair done in two long 
plaits, tied with black tape, made two 
dreadful lines of color on either side of 
her head. Stuck upright in her breast, 
the shaft rammed home to the hilt, was 
a kitchen bread knife with a handle of 
black wood. 

I tried to scream, yet no sound came 
to me. I tried to run away, but my feet 
refused to move. In an anguish of 
immobility, I stood glued to the spot 
and looked at the second marionette and 
she looked back at me. Her black eyes, 


set wide open, pierced me through 
through. 

“Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu! Quelle in. 
famie!’ I turned and found myself 
staring at a fat face blanched with ter. 
ror. Louise had followed me in. 

I took her by the shoulders, and we 
clawed helplessly at each other, sway. 
ing to and fro. 

“Go get the manager and bring him 
here. Let no one else know.” The 
sound of my own voice in that ghastly 
silence sounded to my own ears like the 
roaring of the sea. 

Clutching the chairs as she went, the 
maid reeled out of the door. I tore 
myself away from that place of horror 
and went into the next room. 

The same silence, the same sense of 
desolation, the same magnificence was 
there. The blinds were drawn. The 
bed was untouched, but the old pipe on 
the table and the old trousers hanging 
on the back of a chair sufficed to tell 
me whose room it was. It was even 
as Philip had said. Old Baldy lay like 
a watchdog between the woman he had 
married and hated, and the woman he 
had lost and loved. 

I stood and looked at the closed door 
of the communicating room. What lay 
behind it? What hideous sight should 
I see if I went in? Philip is wrong. 
I am no psychic. Its blank face had 
no occult message for me. 

I put my ear to the crack, but noth- 
ing stirred. I knocked, but no one an- 
swered. Driven by some force stronger 
than myself, I took my courage in my 
two hands. I turned the handle and 
went in. 

The blinds were down. The curtains 
were drawn. The windows were shut. 
The electric lights were up. They flared 
and they glared with a blinding bril- 
liancy. The heat and the silence were 
hideous. I felt as if I should suffocate to 
death. Everything began to swim be 
fore me in a blur of rose and gold. 

Gradually, out of the mist, objects 
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to detach themselves—the pink 
satin chair with its pile of neat cloth- 
ing, the pink satin stool with its in- 
congruous burden of square-toed shoes, 
the bird’s nest hat turned upside down 
on the Marie Antoinette bureau. 

On the pink satin sofa, half on, half 
off, lay the black wool tippet, its bobbly 
fringe trailing on the ground. On the 
pink velvet carpet, one here, one there, 
lay two shabby, black kid gloves. My 
heart seemed to die within me as I 
dragged my eyes away and looked across 
at the bed. 

Under the pink satin canopy worked 
in golden fleurs de lis lay the sister 
marionette, sleeping like a child. Her 
face under the pleasant shadows was 
flushed a delicate rose. Her hand, re- 
laxed, lay palm upward, small and ap- 
pealing as a child’s. Her gray hair, 
loosed from its pigtail, flowed over the 
satin counterpane in soft and luxuriant 
waves. Peace radiated from her, as she 
lay there. 

On the lace-trimmed pillow beside 
her lay her black silk bag. I stood in 
the deafening silence and I looked at 
her. And, as I looked, Philip’s story 
of the night before rushed in upon me 
with the supreme conviction of truth. 
A passion of pity surged up within me 
likea wave. If she had done this thing, 
she didn’t know it! She was as inno- 
cent of guilt as I. 

Something lawless, reckless, quite un- 
like my normal self, rose up in me. I 
didn’t know whether I was doing wrong 
or right, and I didn’t care! I was go- 
ing to do it! As Philip said, she had 
had her hell already! 

I took a silent oath that no matter 
what the outcome my lips were sealed 
forever. As long as I lived, her secret 
should be mine. 

On that decision, I set about clearing 
up the room. 

I put the bird’s-nest hat back on to 
the satin-lined shelf where, in other 
and happier times, perhaps, the head- 


gear of queens had lain. I hung the 
black tippet in the great wardrobe, ‘still 
fragrant with the perfume of priceless 
garments which had hung there in days 
gone by. I rolled the black kid gloves 
neatly together and put them into a bu- 
reau drawer. One by one, I turned off 
the electric lights. 

With a ruthless hand, I opened the 
pink silk curtains and the light came 
streaming in. The rattling of the great 
brass rings on the gilt pole awakened 
her. She moved. She sighed pro- 
foundly. She opened her eyes. She 
sat up in her bed and looked at me. 

“What are you doing in my room?” 

“Your sister is dead,” I said. 

I had not meant to blurt out the truth 
in such brutal fashion, but the words 
came to my lips without my own voli- 
tion. It was as if some power stronger 
than I were forcing me to speak. 

“Dead!” she repeated. “My sister! 
How can my sister be dead?” She put 
her hand to her head and began to trem- 
ble. “What do you mean?” she said. 

“Come and see for yourself!” 

“Ridiculous nonsense!” She pushed 
back the sheets, the pretty silk sheets, 
all garlands of roses and flouncings of 
lace, and I saw her feet. They were 
soft and small and white as lilies. They 
shone out from under the coarse calico 
nightdress like delicate flowers. 

Philip is right. Life is the great 
writer of real-life movies. You simply 
can’t invent such things! 

Grumbling and mumbling to herself, 
she got out of bed. She thrust those 
charming feet in her dreadful black 
crochet shoes. 

“Waking me up when I haven’t slept 
a wink all night! She’s no more dead 
than you are.” Her black eyes glared 
at me with fury. “She’s pretended she’s 
dying once too often. She can’t fool 
me again!” She pushed me aside as 
I tried to help her. Running like a 
madwoman, I followed her into that 
other room. 
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As she passed the window she jerked 
up the blind and the sun came stream- 
ing in. I saw her face as she went to- 
ward the bed. 

“Well,” she said harshly, “and what’s 
the matter with you?” 

She tore the gray satin curtains 
aside and she saw what lay there. She 
stood as if turned to stone. In the 
hideous silence I could hear the robin 
redbreasts trilling and shrilling in sweet 
happiness in the trees below. 

“Murdered!” she whispered. “My sis- 
ter murdered!” She threw up her arms 
and a fierce shuddering went through 
and through her. “Oh, God, I thank 
Thee! He wasn’t here last night!” 

She caught at the satin hangings and 
stood there swaying to and fro. Under 
her coarse nightdress, I could see her 
thin body shaking like a leaf in the wind. 
Her face raging with conflicting pas- 
sions was terrible to see. 

“So you’re dead!” she said, “and it’s 
ended! Would God we had died to- 
gether thirty years ago!” 

A terrible cry came from her as if 
her body and soul were being rent 
apart. 

“My sister! Oh, my sister! Last 
night I dreamed we were back in the 
old garden together gathering flowers.” 

She fell on her knees and gathered 
the dead woman to her and fell to kiss- 
ing her. 

“Kiss me! Kiss me! Kiss me!” she 
kept on babbling. “Why don’t you wake 
up and kiss me? I haven’t kissed a 
human face for over thirty years!” 

Never have I seen such a madness 
of kissing. It was a very torment of 
love. Their two heads lay on the same 
pillow. Their two faces, strangely 
alike, lay side by side. Even so, I 
thought, must they have lain as little 
children on their mother’s breast. 

Suddenly, I burst into a passion of 
weeping. I felt as if I couldn’t bear 
any more. The sound roused her from 
her own anguish. She leaped to her feet, 


beating her breast and tearing her hai, 
“May God curse the one who has done 
this thing! May he rot in His nether. 
most hell!” 

“Don’t say it!” I screamed. “Don’t 
say it!” I ran wildly toward her with 
some wild idea of stopping her cursing 
herself. Then something went snap 
inside my head and everything went 
black before me. 

They thought I was dead, too, they 
told me, when, a minute later, the man- 
ager came rushing in and found me ly- 
ing senseless on the floor. 


That all happened two years ago and 
more. 

For a time the case was a nine days’ 
wonder. , Old Baldy and his millions, 
the sisters’ devotion, their extraordinary 
genius for work, tke diamond brooch 
that the missing murderer must have 
dropped in his flight, the mystery of 
the crime that was never solved—the 
papers ran them for all they were worth, 

One enterprising editor got hold ef 
the old coachman, Philip’s Ancient 
Mariner, made him royally drunk, and 
came out next day with a full-page pic- 
ture, an enchanting thing of the two sis- 
ters in flowing muslins and leghorn hats 
standing in an Old World garden gath- 
ering flowers. 

I cut the thing out to send to Philip. 
By that time he was in Europe making 
that first great “picka” of his that was 
to lay the foundation of his dazzling 
career, but the tides of my own life were 
running high in those days and I never 
sent it. 

Afterward I mislaid it. Like the rest 
of the world, I forgot all about the 
marionettes. 

A few weeks ago, however, stay- 
ing at a fashionable winter resort, I 
suddenly remembered them again. 

I was sitting in the crowded lounge 
waiting for my sister and her husband, 
when a sudden hush—that hush which 
is the tribute personality exacts as its 
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fight divine—fell on the gay assembly, 
as a woman of the most surprising ele- 
gance appeared on the stairs. 

She was tall and plain and thin to 
emaciation. There wasn’t an ounce of 
flesh on her bones. 

Her black velvet gown, cut down to 
the waist, fell from breast to heel in 
dead, straight lines. Her train flowed 
out behind her with the same arresting 
quality as the spread of a peacock’s tail. 

Diamonds burned in her ears. Dia- 
monds blazed on her breast. Diamonds 
flashed from her hand. Her powdered 
hair piled up high on her head was 
held in place by a magnificent diamond 
comb. Over her arm, last “cry” of 
Paris, she carried an enormous scarlet 
feather bag. 

Behind her came a man. 
and inclined to stoutness. His face was 
red. His head was bald. His stiff 
white shirt bulged out before him. But 
there was no mistaking the class to 
which he belonged. The mastér look of 
the great world was there. Over his 
arm he carried a sumptuous ermine 
wrap worth its weight in gold. 

Down the stairs they came, a most 
amazing pair. I asked myself in a mad- 
dening bewilderment of memory where 
on earth I had seen them before. Down 
the room they came together. Not a 
woman who didn’t stop talking to look 
after her. Not a man who didn’t turn 
in his chair as she passed by. She was 
the cynosure of every eye. 

There was no rouge on her cheeks, 
no paint on her mouth, no pretense at 
aping a youth that was no longer hers. 
But the fire of her jewels and the pas- 
sion of virility which emanated out of 
her were more potent than even the 
magic of youth. Every woman in the 
room paléd before that resp!endent fig- 
ure with her scarlet bag and her dia- 
monds and her powdered head. 

Down the room she swept with her 
graceful walk and her arrogant air, till 
she reached me as I sat with mv white 
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He was tall 


tulle flounces spread over the little pink 
and gilt sofa, keeping my sister’s place. 

She saw me and stopped dead. 

“You!” she said, and her black eyes 
flicked in her sallow face like two black 
flames. “You!” 

At once I knew her. It was Old 
Baldy and the sister marionette. I felt 
myself going white to the lips. My 
heart began to beat as if it would burst. 
I needn’t have been afraid. Instantly, 
she recovered her poise. 

“What an unexpected pleasure! I 
have so often wished I might meet you 
again!” She put out her hand, her 
small, thin hand, exquisitely manicured, 
with its blazing solitaire, and I took it. 
It scorched me like a fire. 

It reminded me of another hand and 
its burning. The great room with its 
crystal chandeliers and its dazzling mir- 
rors faded out and I was back in an 
Old World garden with the sundial 
and the fountain, staring into a livid 
face distorted with passion, looking out 
at me from a frame of living green. 
It was like a flash-back in a movie! 
The impression was so vital I could 
almost hear the peacock scream. 

“You know my husband, I think?” 

Across the silence her voice came to 
me with its soft sweet drawl of the 
South. I came back to myself to find 
I was still holding her hand. 

Over her shoulder, Old Baldy bowed 
to me. He looked at me, but he didn’t 
see me. I think he saw nothing in the 
whole world of men and women except 
her. 

I longed to take them by the hand 
and tell them I was glad their hell was 
over and they were happy at last, but 
[ couldn’t. Tongue-tied and motionless 
[ stood there, ‘‘marionetted” as I had 
been when the three of us last met. 

Very graciously she recalled herelf 
to me. 

“J shall never forget your kindness 
during that dreadful time!” Very gra- 
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ciously she invited me to join her party. 
“Do come and talk to me after dinner 
to-night.” 

Gracious and smiling she passed on. 
The head waiter came forward deferen- 
tially to show her on her way. Through 
the great glass doors I could see the 
heads all turning after her. I could 
see the women waving their hands and 
smiling. I could see the men jumping 
up to bow. 

There were hot-house lilies and red 
roses on her table. The champagne 


was icing in the silvery pail on the floor,” 
Even at that distance, I could see the © 


great jewels flashing in her ears and on 
her bosom. I could see the diamond 
comb glittering, a halo of glory, in her 
exquisitely dressed hair. 

Truly, life is the great movie writer! 

I thought of the black silk bag and the 
bread knife and the calico nightdress 
and the dreadful black crochet shoes, 
and Philip’s story for which he could 
find no end, and I wondered. 

I wondered what Philip would say, 


WORLD’S END 


O# not with shrieking sorrow 
At things life cannot mend, 

Or tragic pageants moving, 
Your world shall come to end; 


There shall be little knowledge 
Of great things said or done, 
Nor any look of changing 
In that day’s shade or sun; 


But when your soul past many years 
Has learned the gift to face 
Things old and unendurable, 
With silentness and grace, 


Then in a far-off quiet 
Your watching soul shall say, 
Appraising life too late for change, 
“The world had end that day.” 


MARGARET WIDDEMER, 
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By Charles Hanson Towne 


Author of “The Old Crowd" 


REMEMBER going to Katharine 

Alston’s dressing room one eve- 

ning following the play, and talk- 
ing with her until long after midnight. 
She was a wonderful woman in many 
ways. At that time she was at the 
height of such fame as came to her. 
She was at the apex of her beauty, 
too. That perfect profile, those eyes, 
that delicate skin, like a rose leaf in 
the heart of June—no strange thing it 
was that men had been at her feet, lit- 
erally. Yet there was a tragic note un- 
derlying her whole life. She was not 
happy, perhaps she never would be. 

I had known her family when she 
was a child in a middle-Western city ; 
and even in those early days one felt 
the spell of her matchless loveliness, 
and it was predicted that she would 
become a professional beauty. 

She did, indeed. But her beauty was 
a bane to her. There were times when 
she cried out against it; for she held 
that, even had she been a talented and 
brilliant actress, her audiences would 
not have recognized her art, so con- 
sumed would they have been in drink- 
ing in those physical perfections with 
which nature had endowed her. She 
longed sometimes to play a part in rags, 
instead of in gowns designed by the 
fashionable modistes, that she might win 
the sympathy of her onlookers at once. 
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“Now, when I appear,” she often 
said to me, “they notice only my nose 
and my eyes, my skin and my hair, and 
my frocks! I cannot get away from 
my beauty and the paraphernalia that 
must attend it. It is an inextricable 
web. I shall never be free.” 

Of course, the pity of it was that it 
was true; and though women admired 
her and would never have believed what 
she said to me, it was nevertheless a 
fact that just as fabulously rich men 
must sometimes crave a taste of pov- 
erty, so Katharine Alston experienced a 
passing desire to be plain. She would 
discover then the people who really 
loved her, loved her for that spiritual 
self that was like to be hidden beneath 
a tapestry of too gorgeous design. 

For she had a deep spiritual quality 
in her youth; and even after she went 
on the stage and knocked about the 
world, some of it remained with her, 
and would have got out into the audi- 
torium but, as I have said, for her con- 
suming beauty. When you looked at 
her, all those concealed perquisites and 
attributes of her character were con- 
cealed indeed. 

I went down the alley that rainy night, 
and under the globe light of the stage 
entrance. The Cerberus who kept guard 
there let me pass, for he knew me well. 
My forty-five winters gave me certain 
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privileges. I often thought what a 
knowledge of human nature must be 
this old man’s—the types that he could 
judge at a glance: the eager faces he 
knew at once as the faces of lovers 
come to take their adored one out to 
supper, the haunted faces of stage moth- 
ers arriving to chaperone their young 
daughters home after the performance, 
the weak-chinned Johnnies who peered 
into the fascinating plethora of scenery 
which was banked like an impassé be- 
tween them and the girl of their dreams. 
He knew me, I suppose, for what I was, 
an old friend of Miss Alston—no funny 
business at all, no carrier of bouquets, 
no sender of “mash” notes. 

Katharine had taken off her make-up 
hurriedly, for she knew I was coming. 
Indeed, she had told me to come; and 
when she spoke, her word was law. 
Moreover, beautiful as she was, I never 
cared to see her remove from that velvet 
skin the remnants of paint and powder 
and rouge, and sit with a bandage over 
her wonderful hair, lest the cold cream 
touch it. Few faces can stand such an 
open exhibition. Hers could, if any 
could, but I preferred to remain in the 
corridor, cold and drafty as it was, 
whenever I arrived too early. I prefer 
illusion to reality. 

“Hello, Ned!” was Katharine’s cor- 
dial greeting, as I opened the door on 
which a gold star had been painted. 
“Come right in. The worst is over.” 
She smiled her winning smile, and her 
maid helped her into a soft cloak of 
deep wine color. Already a smart little 
toque adorned her lovely head. “Where 
shall we go? I want to talk to you.” 

She abominated restaurants as much 
as I. 

“The fireplace in your rooms appeals 
to me more than any spot on earth to- 
night,” I said. I knew that would please 
her. One’s own hearth on a bleak night 
of rain does sound cozy and intimate 
and as close to heaven as one can ex- 
pect to be. 


“I was hoping you’d say just that 
she laughed. “And Marie has put 
some champagne on the ice, and there's 
the salad that you love, and the cigars 
you always smoke. Come on, then, My 
cab is at the door.” 

The room was lined with books jn 
beautiful bindings; Katharine always 
had that love of home which lies deep 
in the heart of every actress, whether 
she admits it or not. They are all gyp- 
sies, yes; but it is the gypsy, after all, 
who loves a tent, and who can make 
of the most transitory resting place a 
nest that seems built for eternity. 

As though Katharine had known I 
would prefer her rooms, the table was 
set before the fire, and the lamp near it 
lighted; she always burned oil, another 
revelation of a basic love of home, and 
a great cat rose and yawned on the 
couch as we came in. The desk was 
littered with papers, and the photo 
graphs of girlhood friends lined the 
walls. Deep chairs were everywhere, 
chairs meant to be used, no spindle- 
legged affairs for ornamental purposes 
only. The whole place bore an unmis- 
takable atmosphere of permanence, and 
one fell in with the mood of the room 
as naturally as a cat slips before a fire. 

In the mellow light I thought Katha- 
rine had never looked quite so radiantly 
beautiful. She was one of those per- 
sons who love their own possessions, 
and as she came over to the little table 
to arrange the jonquils which gleamed 
like gold in the center, she said: 

“How do you like my doilies, Ned? 
I made them myself.” 

When did she find time to embroider 
these dainty bits? I couldn’t imagine, 
and it crossed my mind that her vast 
following would never believe that the 
beauty they adored was so domestic as 
to care more about a stitch than about 
the slant of her head in the big third 
act. They probably pictured her after 
the play, supping in some gay place, sut- 
rounded by men. 
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“You’re a strange combination, 
Kathy,” 1 observed. “You'd rather toy 
with ribbons and laces than hear the 
plaudits of the gallery, wouldn’t you?” 

“You bet!” she cried. “And_ bless 
you for knowing it, old Ned. What’s 
fame, so called, to this?’ And her 
hands went out in a gesture which took 
in the whole apartment. “Oh, my little 
nest, how I love it!” 

The silent Marie brought in the salad 
and the bottle of Cliquot which was 
iced to perfection and which sparkled 
like a spring afternoon in the narrow 
compass of the glass. 

Katharine, whom I knew so well, al- 
ways preceded any confidence with just 
such a touching reference to her love of 
domesticity. The pathos of the woman 
who loves inanimate objects almost 
more than she loves human beings— 
how can I express it? In every curtain 
was something of herself, burning hours 
after the theater when I knew she had 
sat alone here, weaving threads in and 
out, making a little home for herself, 
though she was conscious that within 
a few months she would have to leave 
it, and fly to the West or the South, or 
to Canada. It was pack up and go, 
whether you wished it or not. The 
caravan had to move on, for no play 
could last forever, even when she was 
in it; and I could see her glancing back 
at the doorway, when the-tragic moment 
came for her to take the train for some 
distant city, as Lot’s wife must have 
looked at the place of her youth. 

“But,” sh@ always used to say, “I'll 
have it to return to. I never sublet, 
not yet; for I couldn’t bear to think of 
a stranger using my things—never !” 

So she turned the key in the lock, 
and fared forth; and when the tour was 
over, she told me she used to come 
home and cry for joy, and bury her nose 
in the dowhy couch, and light the fire 
with her own hands, she was so ex- 
ultantly happy. 

“But I’m getting on, old Ned,” she 


said to me to-night; and I realized that 
the moment of confession had come, as 
it had come several times before in our 
happy meetings. “I can fell you every- 
thing; you’re from the old home town. 
You're like the stuffing in my chairs.” 

“So easy to sit upon!” I laughed. 

“No; so comfy and dependable,” she 
was quick to correct. “And I love un- 
burdening my heart to you, good old 
Ned.” 

I wondered what she was going to 
say; some one had asked her to marry 
him, I was sure. Yes, the truth came 
out in the next sentence: 

“I’ve met a millionaire, Ned; and he 
wants me to give up my freedom— 
this,” and again she waved her hands 
at the whole room. “What would you 
do?” 

The question was not to be answered 
at once. I looked at her across the jon- 
quils. Her eyes did not have the light 
in them I hoped to see; they were not 
the eyes of a woman in love. 

“There’s only one thing I can say, 
Kathy: everything depends upon the 
man ; and then, upon your feelings about 
him. Who is he, if I may ask?” 

“Luke Moffat,” she replied promptly, 
so promptly that it quite took my breath 
away. For Luke Moffat, well known 
in Wall Street, was not a man who was 
in the habit of proposing to women; 
he went at life from another angle. 
The whole town knew it. He must have 
cared genuinely for Katharine or he 
would not have come to her with an 
honorable offer of marriage. His 
method was notoriously otherwise. 

“You mean, of course, that he wants 
you to marry him?” I went on. 

“Certainly. I wouldn’t have listened 
to him two minutes if he hadn’t. You 
know that, old Ned, dear.” She looked 
at me with the eyes of a wounded doe; 
and I, who knew that great integrity of 
her character, was sorry I had put it as 
I had. Who was I suddenly to question 
her, to doubt her on such a subject? 
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“I’m a bit ashamed of myself, 
Kathy,” I said. “But you see I know 
Moffat so well by reputation that, natu- 
rally—well, I was thinking of you,” I 
blundered, like a man trying to un- 
scramble an egg. 

“T don’t love him,” Katharine was 
honest enough to admit. “No, don’t 
look at me that way,” she said. “Please 
don’t. But”—she hesitated just the 
fraction of a second, and I noticed the 
pause—‘I’ve got to feather my nest, 
you know.” 

It was as though I had been struck 
in the face. It had come to this with 
her, then? As with others. As with 
those who, fluttering like moths before 
the electric arcs of Broadway, suc- 
cumbed at last to the flame and lure, 
and were stricken down on some disas- 
trous night. I could have believed it 
of any one else, but not of my simple, 
impeccable Katharine. She was above 
conniving and scheming, I thought ; and 
I confess that the shock to me was 
greater than, for a moment, I could 
bear. I put down my glass and looked, 
not at her, but deep into the fire; and 
I thought of that other fire of success 
which gets into the blood of the best 
of us, and burns into our souls and 
sears us until we do not know what 
to do. 

There was a pause which lasted some 
minutes. I could not bring myself at 
once to look at my young friend. Then, 
somehow, I got out: 

“You don’t really mean what you say, 
Kathy? You’ve never talked like this 
before. It rather unnerves me.” 

“But why should it, old Ned? I’m 
thirty-three now, and the public knows 
it. You can’t keep secrets as you used 
to. Lots of people think I’m thirty- 
five. But no one thinks I’m a day, nor 
an hour, younger than Iam. I’ve got to 
get a husband. There are little shad- 
ows coming round ‘my eyes, and there’d 
be a gray hair or two if I were not a 
blonde!” She laughed, as though the 


word “blonde” were an impregnable” 
bridge over which advancing age could 
not march just yet. 

I was deep in thought again. Her 
hair gleamed with the light that the fire 
sent out; but her blue eyes, as I have 
said, failed to hold the radiance one 
looks for in those who love. 

“How long ago did this happen?” J 
asked. “Tell me everything you can, 
Kathy.” And I put my hand across 
the table and touched hers. I was like 
an uncle to her, almost; and, being a 
lawyer, I thought I knew how to lead 
her out, so that she would not guess I 
was doing so. 

“It’s a month now,” she answered. 
“He proposed the second time we met. 
I promised to give him an answer two 
weeks ago. I didn’t. I couldn’t, old 
Ned. That’s why I wanted to see you 
to-night. I can’t make up my mind to 
this step; I’ve been pretty clean and 
straight all along, you know. But the 
life of a star nowadays is not very long. 
A big procession of younger talent is 
forever pushing at one’s back, crying 
out to be heard. I’m not what I was. 
I know it. Don’t flatter me. In five 
or six years, I can go into vaudeville, 
yes, and of 

“Or into the movies,” I couldn’t help 
interrupting. 

“That shows how out of touch you 
are with our profession,” she swiftly 
countered. “The movies are the refuge 
of the young—as if youth needed a 
refuge!—not of the middle-aged. Of 
course, I could have my face lifted!” 
She laughed grimly. “Even vaudeville 
doesn’t care for names as it used to. 
So what is there left? Marriage!” She 
shot the word out with a sort of defi- 
ance. 

“You’ve been too wrapped up in your 
career to think much of men,” I told 
her. “Haven’t you—tell me, Kathy— 
haven’t you ever been honestly in 
love?” 


“Of course, you ninny! And that’s 
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why I know that what I’m feeling now 
about Luke Moffat isn’t the real thing. 
Oh, Ned, dear, shall I take him and be 
safe for life?” 

“But you won’t be safe if you take 
him, feeling as you do. There’s no 
doubt of that. You have to send checks 
home, don’t you? It doesn’t cost a great 
deal to live in Quincy; but your mother 
and the younger children must live de- 
cently, mustn’t they?” You see, I knew 
them all so well that I could speak of 
this. And I knew what a splendid 
daughter and sister she had been after 
success came to her. 

“Yes, indeed, Ned, dear. Father left 
things in a tangle, you know. I could 
go back and live in Quincy on what I’ve 
saved, I suppose ; but would that be fair 
to them or to myself? I just couldn’t. 
I want a place of my very own, here, 
where the lights glisten and the motors 
hum. You can’t like trolleys after 
limousines.” 

A new Katherine! Well, I suppose 
it was part of the Broadway glitter, 
that insidious thing which gets into one. 
There is no escape from the tug of 
New York after one has felt the rapture 
of the city’s embrace. 

The telephone jangled insistently, as 
if the instrument itself was conscious 
of the urgency of the call. 

“That’s Luke Moffat now,” Katha- 
rine said, rising. “No one else would 
dare ring me up at this hour except you, 
old Ned. What shall I say?” 

“How do I know ?” 

“I’ve refused to see him for two 
days,” she informed me as she moved 
toward the telephone on the desk. 
“What shall I say, Ned, dear?” She 
seemed utterly unable to think for her- 
self, to make a decision. I wondered if 
she had been working too hard; the 
play had been running over two hun- 
dred nights. Maybe she was on the 
verge of a nervous breakdown. 

“Yes? Who is it?’ I heard her say 
over the wire. Then Moffat evidently 


told her it was he, and said something 
more, for she listened intently, her back 
to me. 

“I can’t to-night,” came from her lips 
next. “No, really I can’t, Luke.” She 
hesitated over saying his first name, 
yet she thought of marrying him! “If 
you want me to—maybe. But I can’t 
say yet. Be patient with me.” 

I could hear a masculine rumble, con- 
fused as voices are from a distance over 
the telephone; and then she hung up 
the receiver and came back to the table. 

“#fe’s wild over me,” she said. “He 
wants an answer to-night, before twelve 
o'clock. It’s almost that now. I can’t 
give him one. He says I’m playing with 
him. I am, I suppose. I know it. But 
I don’t want him to know it!’ 

“You must not keep him dangling 
along this way,” I said. “It isn’t fair; 
it isn’t just. It isn’t like my little 
Kathy. What’s come over you?” 

“Nothing. I’m just the same; only, 
Ned, dear, it’s simply awful to be a 
woman, and to know that you're get- 
ting older every day.” 

“But men grow older, too!” I smiled. 
“Tt isn’t pleasant for any of us.” 

“But that’s different; you know it. 
People don’t appraise you, as they do 
us. Why, I’ve been invited to luncheon 
after luncheon by women who want to 
see what I look like in the daytime; 
nasty of them, isn’t it? On the stage, 
with rose lights carefully arranged, it’s 
easy enough to put it over until you’re 
well over forty; but in the pitiless light 
of noon, every tiniest line is magnified 
a hundredfold. It’s like a close-up; 
and you know how dreadful close-ups 
are! And women know it, and are de- 
lighted when those lovelier than they 
begin to fade a little. I wonder why 
it is? I’d rather sit home and make 
doilies for a solitary meal than go to 
one of those abominable dove lunch- 
eons!” 

“And how about Moffat?” I asked. 
“Wouldn’t he appraise you, too?” 





“Oh, not in the same relentless way! 
A man never does, you know. And 
you can fool men so easily!” she added, 
with a little laugh. 

“When people begin to talk about 
fooling others, they’d better look out,” 
I advised. 

“But life is all a game,” she pointed 
out, sipping her wine. “Isn’t it, now? 
Just think, by saying one little word of 
three letters, I could be sure of a win- 
ning hand for the rest of my life; and 
even if I tired of—Luke”—again the 
infinitesimal pause—“I could—divorce 
him.” I was glad to note that she 
paused also before the unpleasant word. 
There was salvation for her, after all. 

“You seem to have thought it all 
out,” I said. “There’s nothing an old 
codger like myself can do, is there 
now!” There was a little ice in my 
tone, I imagine, and she was quick to 
get it. 

“Yes, there is; much, old Ned. I 
want you to see Luke; make some in- 
quiries, anyhow, and make sure that he 
—that—well, I might as well be per- 
fectly frank, that he has enough for the 
end of the chapter.” 

“That’s astounding, coming from you, 
Kathy. I wish you wouldn’t talk that 
way. What has become of the simple, 
doily-making, Quincy girl, eh?” I 
tried to laugh; but it was difficult for 
me, and I turned away and faced the 
firclight again. 

“But so many others do it, old Ned. 
Am I worse than they?” 

“Yes; because you are Katharine Als- 
ton, with a heart and soul, and a certain 
talent, and God knows how many other 
attributes. Your beauty alone P 

“Oh, keep still about my confounded 
beauty!” she cried. “It’s going fast; 
I know it; and when that happens, 
Heaven help me!” 

Had the little champagne she had 
taken quite gone to her pretty head? I 
wondered, but I did not even turn to 
look at her. I was surprised, hurt, 
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flabbergasted all at once. There wel " 


nothing I could do. So I looked at the 
flames for a long while, stroked the cat 
when it came over to my side, and 
finally went out into the rain. But ] 


told Katharine not to act impulsively, 
You see, I really—well, I liked her, 


She rang me up the next morning at 
my office. 

“Ned!” she cried. “The most awful 
thing has happened!” Her voice 
sounded shrill and terrible. 

“What is it?” I inquired. 

“Haven’t you heard? Luke Moffat 
married a chorus girl at midnight— 
twenty minutes after he talked to me!” 

I put on my hat and coat and went to 
see Katharine. She needed me. 

“Tt’s more than I can bear,” she said 
when I got uptown. “I waited too long, 
delayed too much. I was a fool. I 
would have been happy with him.” 

She wept; and I sympathized with 
her. She was wounded; and wounds, 
whether self-inflicted or otherwise, are 
terrible things to see. 

I knew that this experience had 
changed her whole viewpoint. I am 
not one to say that Katharine Alston 
was made to pay, and pay bitterly, for 
her treatment of Moffat. Who is to 
judge of these things? For, after all, 
was she any worse than he? Men plot 
and plan; and when Luke Moffat saw 
that he could not win a woman like 
Katharine unless he offered marriage to 
her, he made the offer with no heart in 
it, and was not willing to wait upon her 
humanly feminine whim. He did not 
genuinely love her, any more than she 
loved him. Bargain -hunters, both of 
them; and each no worse, nor better, 
than the other. 

Those few hours made Katharine 
different; there is no doubt of that. I 
didn’t want to see that innate sweet- 
ness, so much a part of her, go; but 
some of it did vanish. 
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I could almost read her thoughts 
thereafter. 

“] will make the next man pay,” was 
what must have passed through her 
mind. I was sure of it. 

She went on acting and making 
doilies ; and she refused to go anywhere. 
Beneath the oil lamps she stitched until 
I thought she would ruin her eyesight. 
With a sort of desperate diligence her 
threads ran in and out, and how much 
she must have pondered as the days 
bound themselves together also, to form 
a great pattern in the scheme of 
things ! 

I shall have to pass over Katharine’s 
next experience rather hurriedly, vitally 
though it affected her; for in the jum- 
ble of life I was called West on difficult 
business problems, and I did not come 
into direct contact with her again for 
several weary months. I can only say 
that I gleaned, from such letters as came 
from her, that she was becoming ob- 
sessed with the idea of feathering her 
nest, that cruel and relentless time was 
pursuing her rapidly; and I watched 
with interest for her next move in the 
game she was playing. 

A telegram was the first intimation 
I got of her marriage with William 
Stanley. I had never even heard her 
speak of him. This time she did not 
ask my advice. Perhaps she would 
have done so had I been available. She 
could plead my absence as her excuse. 
Moreover, I had no claims upon her 
save those which old family friendship 
entail. 

He was a broker, I learned, and very 
wealthy. A man of iron. A man who 
took big chances. A man absorbed in 
tickers and stocks and bonds. The last 
person in the world to appeal to Katha- 
tine intellectually, I thought. But she 
wrote me that she was genuinely, glori- 
ously in love, and she asked my ap- 
proval—yes, and my blessing on the alli- 
ance. I gave both to her. We always 
do. Heaven knows I wished her well. 


I came back East and met them in 
their gorgeous home; it was too 
gorgeous. She was proud of Stanley. 
He was of massive build, with a jaw 
like steel and piercing eyes sheltered 
by heavy brows. He was thirty-eight 
or so, I should have guessed. He domi- 
nated Katharine absolutely. It was 
curious to watch the willful beauty 
tamed at last. She purred like the cat 
which always snuggled by her fire. She 
was almost foolish in her adoration of 
her husband; and it was hard for me, 
I confess, to be with them. I took 
several meals at their home, and then 
I was called away once more, this time 
to the coast. I was glad to go. 

Katharine wrote me. She wrote so 
insistently that I began to sense the fact 
that she was trying to justify herself 
with me, stamp her happiness as au- 
thentic, put a seal on her joy. Did she 
protest too much? I thought so. For 
there is a deep, abiding, quiet state of 
well being which needs no explanation. 
One simply sinks into its velvet soft- 
ness and does not speak of it. But 
the world knows, and understands. 

“She has feathered her nest,” I said 
to myself, “but I wonder if the quills 
do not protrude now and then, and hurt 
her soul?” 

It was curious to see the psycholog- 
ical effect of her marriage on the big 
following she had created for herself. 
The audience dwindled, not much, yet 
perceptibly. “Why is it that people 
somehow resent a star’s domestic hap- 
piness, and are interested only in gos- 
sip of infelicity, in scandals which bring 
news of definite wrongdoing? A door 
is slammed in the public’s face, and the 
public is infuriated. It is not romantic 
to see a husband at the stage entrance 
waiting to take his wife home. But a 
lover! Ah, that is another story! The 
line of girls who previously had wished 
only to touch the hem of Katharine’s 
garment as she left the theater after 
matinées, slowly but surely diminished. 
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Many a time I had known them to wait 
in the rain or snow, patient, craving 
only a glimpse of her beauty, thrilled 
when she tossed them a smile. Now 
they hurried away to their homes when 
the play was done, and requests for her 
photograph fell off to such an extent 
that it was hardly necessary for her go 
keep a secretary. 

But all the while, had she but known, 
a greater tragedy was waiting just 
around the corner. 

Three, four years went by. A slump 
came in the stock market. Every one 
remembers that big panic. Stanley 
plunged deeply and lost everything. 1 
read of it in the newspapers. My heart 
went out to Katharine. The feathers 
would fall from her nest. I thought 
of the soundness of all the platitudes 
of the world, “Man proposes, but God 
disposes,” and suchlike obvious truths. 
And then wilder news came through 
@he press. Stanley, unable to hold his 
head up under the engulfing stream of 
disaster, took his own life. 

The publicity given the affair was 
limitless because he was the husband of 
Katharine Alston. I wired her that I 
would do anything—anything. I would 
come East immediately. My business 
had caused me to settle on the coast. 
She replied that she did need my sus- 
taining presence, and the next train out 
was whirling me to her side. 

What a change! She wrung her 
hands. Stanley had left innumerable 
debts which she, as an honorable wom- 
aun, must pay. The hoardings, the sav- 
ings of years must go into the melting 
pot. She became suddenly brave, sud« 
denly very wonderful. It took misfor- 
tune, definite misfortune, to bring out 
the best in her. I saw little hard lines 
about her mouth, and her eyes had lost 
some of their luster and glory, but her 
tawny hair was like a great gold helmet 
on the head of a valiant soldier, and she 
struck out boldly to win. I never ad- 
mired her more. 


She sold everything she owned am 
loved to pay Stanley’s just debts, Th 
big, garish house went, all the paintings, 
her library, bits she had picked up ig 
Europe. Yet never once did she fail tp 
send a check home to her family, She 
might suffer herself; she could not al 
low the ring of disaster to encirde 
them. 

Little indeed did I have to offer. By 
I told her she could have such as } 
was. She thanked me with an “Old 
Ned, you dear!” and clutched my arm 
almost hysterically, but refused. 

“I can still make money in vaude 
ville, if the worst comes to the worst,” 
she said, between set teeth! But be 
fore she had to resort to that, there came 
an offer from a famous star to go 
tour with him. He would revive on 
of his old successes, and she was ex- 
actly the type to play the leading femi- 
nine role. She snapped him up » 
swiitly that he must have been sut- 
prised, and no doubt took off a bit from 
her salary. She saw a chance to come 
back big, to deck herself in gorgeous 
plumage—it was a costume play—make 
one final stab for popular favor agaia 

It was a whirlwind visit to the chief 
cities of the country. People crowded 
the theaters, not to see the much mor 
widely-hailed male performer, but t 
look upon the face of a woman who had 
known an engulfing sorrow. They 
wanted, in their idle, tormenting curior 
ity, to note whether her*beauty had been 
devastated by her ghastly experience, to 
see if she had lost her figure—she was 
now thirty-seven—to wonder about her 
as she walked before them, as they 
munched their chocolates, to whisper of 
her private life which the press had 
mace so disgustingly public, to listen ir 
tently to her golden voice and try to 
catch flaws in it, to exclaim over he 
matchless gowns—in short, to see th 
peacock strut the boards, and wonder 
how she could manage it, with her heart 
bleeding. Ah! the good, kind, generous, 
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considerate public! That greedy mon- 
ster which eats the very soul out of 
those it pretends to love the most, and 
then goes home to smack its detestable 
lips ! 

“But I do not mind,” Katharine told 
me. “I am but their servant, after all. 
[ must not grow fat, yet I must give 
them enough to feed upon! And when 
what the world calls my beauty goes, 
they will fly from me as the vultures 
fy from the skeleton that is left stark 
beneath the sky. Oh, yes, I know. All 
women know.” 

“Don’t talk like that, Kathy,” I urged 
her. “You were never lovelier to look 
upon, you are like a great peony at the 
moment of perfection.” 

She liked that. 

“Good old Ned!” she said, and put 
her head on my shoulder. “But the 
petals are falling, as Omar says, ‘one 
by one.’ ” 

“No such thing!”I persisted. 
your silly imagination.” 


“All 


The tour went on, and her personal 
success was tremendous, startling, and 
soon she wrote me from Chicago that 
she had finished the tragic business of 
fulfilling Stanley’s obligations, and felt 
like a soul released. 

“And now,” she added, “I can begin 
to feather my own nest—yes, my very 
own, I shall go back to that little apart- 
ment I loved so well, and Marie is com- 
ing with me, and there will be—who 
knows ?—some Cliquot on the ice, a cer- 
tain salad, and very certain cigars. Will 
you come often, and watch me make 
doilies, old Ned ?” 

When my affairs could be arranged, 
I came back to New York, and I found 
that the revival had been put in the 
storehouse, after a long run. 

“It took a lot out of me, that tour,” 
Katharine told me. “But it saved my 
life. There is a peace which comes 
with the middle thirties, old Ned—you 


ought to know!—the time when men 
admire you, but cease to bother you. It 
hurts a little at first to see their eyes 
leaving your face, and turning to those 
of girls in the first flush and bloom of 
youth. But we have our compensations, 
we who get along gracefully. I think 
the happiest moment of my life was 
the morning when I woke up and ad- 
mitted to myself that I was thirty-seven. 
I suppose it’s the feeling a man has 
when he stops trying to save his hair. 
Instead of a lot of commas, and semi- 
colons, and dashes, one puts down a 
frank period. But that doesn’t mean 
one is finished. Oh, no, indeed! There 
will be other sentences in the story.” 
She paused, and laughed. “Am I still 
beautiful, old Ned, dear? Tell me I 
don’t look my age?” She looked up at 
me for my approval. She knew well 
what a sword her loveliness was. It 
was the face of one who has suffered, 
and come out victorious. There was a 
light behind her eyes, as well as in 
them, as though a lantern had been lit 
and could not be extinguished. 

Would she ever act again? I did not 
dare ask her. A nest was all she 
wanted ; I knew how the savings of one 
or two seasons would melt away in no 
time. There was always Quincy as a 
final refuge, if she was too tired to go 
on with the struggle. She wanted feath- 
ers, but I suppose feathers are like sofa 
cushions, one can’t have too many. I 
ventured to ask what she would con- 
sider the right number. 

“Oh, one needs fewer and fewer, 
oddly enough, as the years roll along! 
The little fussy things which seemed so 
important yesterday, simply get in your 
way to-day. And gold feathers are so 
hard, old Ned! I tried them, you 
know!” 

That was the first time she had told 
the truth about her life with Stanley. 

“Maybe you’d prefer just doilies,” I 
smiled. “Loads and loads of them, 
banked up everywhere, of your own 
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making, with plenty of leisure to stitch “Why didn’t you say that long ago? 
them. And if you could just let me she cried. “You're downy, and warm, 
stay forever on the inside of the nest, and plump, and you're the best feather 
instead of fluttering around outside— I could have in my—in our little nes! 
could you stand me, Kathy, my own You see, as a female bird gets older” 
tired little bird, eh?” she smiled, “she realizes that it isn’t s0 


She looked up at me, and the young much feathers she wants, as a nice, 
radiance came back into her eyes. comfy mate!” 


— 


WE ARE THE LEARNED ; DOCTORS 
(Elizabethan Period. ) 


WE are the learned doctors, 
With flowing beard and gown, 
We offer antic remedies 
To drive distemper down; 
We bow before Lord Fashion 
Or leech a loutish clown. 


With ravens’ eggs for ague 
Or spiders gulped alive 

In treacle, spice, and honey, 
Whenever fevers thrive, 

We wait in antechambers 
Where stricken gentry hive. 


With rings against enchantments, 
Or touch of dead man’s thumb 

As cure for chills and trances 
That daily go and come, 

With charms against the devil, 
Carbuncles for the dumb, 


With skins of salamander 
For ache of ear or tooth, 

With serpent’s blood thrice shaken 
To gain anew bright youth, 

With Benedictus Carduus 
To fight a poison’s ruth, 


With amulets and secrets, 
With lotions, potions, stones, 
To kill grim plagues and poxes 
And rid men of their groans, 
We are the learned doctors 
Who let ye make oid bones! 
Paut Hervey Fox. 
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Little Ma’m’selle 


HE was the only girl on the beach. 
He was the only man. It would 
have looked conspicuous, he de- 

cided, to parade at one end of the beach 
to avoid passing her. 

Besides she was a very little girl, 
about as high as a good-sized child of 
eight, if she would stand up and 
straighten out instead of curling up in- 
side her gorgeous blue bathing cap; and 
about twelve years old, judging by a 
shower of black curls, shaken out of 
her bathing cap, that just escaped her 
shoulders. 

Also she was hideously chaperoned 
by a great brute of a dog that prowled 
in menacing circles about her. 

So he passed her the first time in the 
rear. The second time he walked in 
front of her. From the untying of 
her bathing cap, she glanced up. Her 
eyes gave a little jump and her lips 
formed an unuttered “Oh!” 

He expressed it differently. He 
stopped walking and he frowned. 
Then, as a tiny pink spot started out 
in each cheek and spread slowly, though 
she kept her eyes bravely on his, he 
smiled. 

“You are the same girl, aren’t you?” 
he asked. 

Before them both rose the same scene 
—the gaming tables at Enghien. He 
saw a young girl who stood next him, 
just a child with a sweet convent face. 
She was with an elderly man who had 
evidently brought her there en touriste, 
just to see the place and to say they 
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had gambled there. She placed her few 
louis carefully and watched the spin- 
ning wheel with eyes like wondering 
stars. He placed the same number. Her 
coins swept the table, taking his with 
them. 

“Oh, whatever would the mother su- 
perior say!” she cried as the croupier 
pushed the little pile of gold toward her ; 
and then, up from her white frock, 
surged a flood of crimson. Every one 
smiled or laughed, and the elderly man 
took her quickly away. 

She saw a tall young foreigner— 
American or English, perhaps—who 
looked very kindly and gravely down at 
her, who seemed not to notice what an 
immense sum of money he had lost to 
her, and who alone, of all those who 
stood about, did not smile when she 
said that silly, silly thing. 

“And you are the nice young for- 
eigner,” she said. He noticed the light 
accent in her words, scarcely more than 
the suppressed r and the French 
rhythm. 

“We are both foreigners here,” he 
answered, “French and English.” 

“It was sweet of you not to laugh,” 
she said, so earnestly that now he did; 
and again a rosy wave engulfed her. 

“Whatever is the child blushing 
about?” he asked himself. How could 
he know the blushing matter that this 
present unconventional situation was to 
her, how his laugh embarrassed her, 
how many times at night she had pulled 
the covers over her head and died with 
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blushes at the remembrance of that cruel 
episode at Enghien? 

“T couldn’t laugh then,” he explained 
gravely. “Those were my last three 
louis.” 

At that her eyes, already larger than 
her mouth, became still larger and 
darker. 

“And the next day, you remember, 
war broke out. I was a long way from 
England, and those were the last louis 
in a long series of louis and dollars 
and pounds and marks that had a riot- 
ous time scattering themselves over Eu- 
rope. Only, naturally, I missed those 
last three a little more than the others.” 

“How terrible! Whatever did you 
do?” 

“Oh, tried to enlist in the Foreign 
Legion. May I sit down? Your dog 
sniffed my cane and walked off. He 
seems to think I’m quite satisfactory. 
Have you been long in America?” 

“Not a week yet,” she answered, 
dropping her eyes. 

“A direct question seems to embar- 
rass her, too,” he noted. “Mustn’t 
laugh, mustn’t ask questions.” Aloud: 
“Oh, yes, I tried the Foreign Legion 
first. That seems most dashing, you 
know. I thought I was a plumed ad- 
venturer then, but now I know I’m just 
a blue-serge business man. Then I tried 
the French, finally the English army. 
In two minutes they all found out that 
I was almost blind in my left eye. So 
I went home.” He had spoken gayly 
thus far, but now something checked 
him. “I went home,” he repeated 
slowly, “and then I came here. My 
name”—again he hesitated—‘“my name 
is Worthington, Charles Worthing- 
ton.” 

“Yes, and mine is Eloise Dupres.” 

In the few seconds that he dared to 
let his eyes rest upon her, a foolish lit- 
tle speech formed itself in his mind. 

“I should like to ask you, little 
Ma’m’selle Dupres, how old you are, 
whether fifteen or twenty, and just what 
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you are doing all alone here on Sout 
ampton Beach, and why you are got 
completely surrounded by the youth and 
masculinity of the place beseeching yoy 
to marry them. And I should like fp 
tell you, little Ma’m’selle Dupres, thay 
you are as lovely as a summer night, 
spattered with stars and woven with 
moonbeams, and as soft as a gray plume 
of smoke, and as desirable as all the 
springs to come, and a lot of bold, poet- 
ical, nonsensical things like that. Only 
I know I couldn’t, not unless I’d known 
you a hundred years, and you were deaf, 
and I was your grandfather. So I will 
just say aloud: ‘It’s a glorious day!” 

“It looks as if God were casting dia- 
monds on the sea, doesn’t it?” she 
mused; and blushed. 

“Thinks she shouldn’t have men- 
tioned God to a perfect stranger,” he 
decided. “I suppose I shouldn’t look 
at her. Perhaps she wouldn’t so much 
mind blushing, if I didn’t see her. I 
don’t imagine there’s any way of really 
getting acquainted with her unless I go 
up to her house and am properly intro- 
duced. And I can’t do that,” he fin- 
ished decidedly. “I fancy my meeting 
her this way embarrasses her. I won- 
der if she could be made to pity me.” 
Aloud: “It’s frightfully lonesome in 
these big, gay places, isn’t it? But, of 
course, you wouldn’t know about that.” 

“Oh, yes—yes, I know,” she said ea 
gerly. “I’m terribly lonesome, though 
I have been here such a little while, 
and every one is so kind to me. Mrs. 
Sinclair is sweet to me—and her daugh- 
ters. They are the people I am staying 
with. Only they think I should be gay 
because I am French. They expect me 
to be something I never am, and espe 
cially now when everything is so terti- 
ble in my country.” She let one hand 
fall softly in the other and looked out 
across the sea, but without seeing its 
blowing plumes and scattered diamonds. 
Then she began to shake the sand from 
her cape. 
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“She will be going in just a minute, 
and then however shall I see her again?” 
he cried to himself. “Do you come here 
often alone?” he asked. 

“This is the first time, but I like it. 
[like being alone. In the regular bath- 
ing hours, it is so crowded and noisy. 
But I haven’t told yet and perhaps they 
won't let me come again.” 

“You really shouldn’t 
alone,” he said gravely. 
should watch you.” 

“There are the life guards up there,” 
she motioned. 

“But they’re not paying much atten- 
tion at this hour. If you want to come 
again, perhaps you would let me look 
after your” 

Then two dimples, most oddly placed, 
one on each cheek bone, just below the 
eye, danced out at him. This was the 
first time she had really smiled. 

“Oh, I don’t think I should know 
that you are going to be here,” she said, 
“for then I should have to tell them. 
But if it were by accident——” 
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“Of course, it is by accident!” he 


cried. “I haven’t an idea what morn- 
ing you will come, and I may have to 
go back to town to-night.” 

She threw out her hands. 

“There, you see, it would be absurd to 
mention such a mere _ possibility, 
wouldn’t it? Au revoir, monsieur.” 
The white sand flew from each swift, 
sandaled foot, the gorgeous blue cape 
ballooned about her as she skimmed 
away across the beach. 

“Thank Heaven for that ‘au revoir,’ ” 
he breathed. “I shall have to be ex- 
tremely inventive about accidents. She 
is even tinier than I thought,” he mused 
as she slipped around a corner. “That 
dog of hers could take her in one bite.” 

Up on the board walk on his way to 
his hotel, he paused and tapped emphat- 
ically with his cane. 

“If I wanted to marry that girl, I’d 
do it to-night. In a country with a 
population of twenty million men, it 


would be sheer madness 
twenty-four hours.” 

At the hotel desk, among other mail, 
he received a letter, black-bordered, 
bearing a London postmark. In his 
room, he opened and unfolded it slowly. 

“After five years!” he said. ‘“SWhat 
does she want of me?” 

Not “Dear Charles” it began, but 
“Dear Harvey.” 


to delay 


Dear Harvey: It is five years since you 
left, and I have never heard from you. Why 
haven’t you written? You must have known 
how anxious I was about you and how in- 
terested I would be to hear what you were 
doing. We had so little time to talk things 
over that day you were here. And I sup- 
pose you have heard no more of us than 
we have of you. But now something has 
happened that makes me very anxious to see 
you again, to have the comfort of your old 
friendship. 

Rob died, Harvey dear, six months ago. I 
know how this will hurt you and I am very, 
very sorry. It has been terrible since his 
death, so lonesome, though I won’t pretend 
to you, who know my real feelings so well, 
that his death was more to me than it was. 

It has been especially hard because his af- 
fairs were so involved, and now it turns out 
that he left very much less than even his 
own lawyers suspected. He seems to have 
lost in ill-advised investments almost all he 
inherited from his father. So I have very 
little to live on except the money you so 
generously gave me. Of course, I shall have 
to give up the town house and my villa in 
the country and economize. How I hate the 
dingy word, I who have always had every 
whim gratified! I could not bear to live so 
shabbily as I shall have to among my friends, 
and so I am coming to America. 

Are you a little bit glad? If you are only 
half as pleased to see me as I am at the 
thought of seeing you! 

I found you through a detective agency— 
there was no other way—and I have heard 
how successful you have been. You have 
more than lived down the past, and very soon 
you must take back your own name, Harvey 
Haviland. 

When you receive my letter, I'll be on my 
way to America. I have no one there to 
meet me except you, so you will come, won’t 
you? I sail on the Mauretania, due on the 
ninth, 

How glad I'll be to see you again! 

Yours, Laura. 





~ 
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He opened his fingers, letting the let- 
ter fall as though it contained a subtle 
poison, and covered his face with his 
hands. 

Before his eyes came the scene of 
that last morning in her house. He had 
foundeher on the morning of his return 
from his long absence, sitting before 
a small breakfast table set in a sunny 
window. The light, sifting through 
the flowered chintz shades, spattered the 
china with motley colors, shot radiantly 
through the water of the crystal flower 
bowl, and glanced from the silver in a 
thousand splintered rays. She was 
looking her prettiest in a negligée, all 
fluttery ribbons and laces. Her tight 
blond curls about forehead, ears, and 
neck were caught in a network of sun- 
beams. 

“Laura!” he said softly. 

“You have come back,” she said, a 
smile on her lips, but none in her eyes. 
“T—we thought you were dead.” 

“Dead? Why, no—though I suppose 
you might have thought so after all 
these years. But won’t you treat me 
now as though I were a man, not a 
ghost ?” 

A smile so faint that he had to glance 
twice to make sure of it and that, even 
then, seemed somehow not quite the 
smile he had expected, broke the edges 
of her lips. But it grew slowly into the 
smile he remembered, a smile which 
crept up her cheeks, breaking the soft 
contours into shadowy hollows and 
fleeting lights, a face that was a sweet 
shop of coquetries. 

“Dear face,” he said, taking her hands 
and bending over her. 

She looked up into his eyes. 

“Oh, Harvey dear, you mustn’t,” she 
said, drawing back. 

“Of course I mustn’t, my dear. And 
I won’t again. It was just, you know, 
seeing you again once more. Well, 
how’s my big brother ?” 

“Rob? Oh, he’s well.” She sank 
into a chair by the window and looked 


up at him, that slow smile sweetenj 
her face. ‘You still think me pretty” 
she asked. 

“Pretty! What a futile word. Some. 
thing like ineffable would be nearer.” 
He turned quickly away. “How charm. 
ing you’ve made this room! It was s9 
stodgy when the pater lived here alone 
with us two boys. Men’s houses are 
horrors.” 

She motioned him to a seat beside 
her. 

“Now you must tell me about your. 
self,” she said. “What have you been 
doing all these years?” s 

He drew his hands downward over 
his face. 

“Oh, don’t ask me. I want to forget 
it. Prodigality isn’t pretty.” 

“We heard about it at first, just little 
things now and then. Nothing re 
cently.” 

“And now everything is gone, every 
farthing of my inheritance. That last 
night before the war, I was in Enghien. 
I remember the young girl who stood 
next me at the roulette table, a mere 
child out of a convent with a lovely, 
starry face. I lost my last three louis to 
her.” 

“Do you really seriously mean that 
the colossal fortune your father left you 
is gone?” 

“Every sou, 
every farthing. 
fluently.” 

“So you have nothing 

“Why, you know my father’s will. 
Dear old pater! Trying to look after 
me even when he was dead. Clever 
idea of him, that of putting a sum in 
reserve so I couldn’t get at it except to 
invest in a business approved by his law- 
yers, a business in which I was to work 
myself.” 

“But how did you hear that? It 
wasn't in the will you saw.” 

“No. Wasn’t that shrewd of the old 
chap? He wanted to throw me that 
last plank when the ship had gone dowt 
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ynder me. Old Clews, the pater’s law- 
yer, you know, kept track of me. He 
told me about this codicil when I went 
to him yesterday. Has the business all 
picked out for me. Nice old party, 
Clews.” 

“So you’ve seen him?” 

“Yes.” 

“Did he tell you what was being done 
with the income from that money dur- 
ing your absence ?” i 

“No. He just said vaguely that it 
was tied up temporarily in a lot of red 
tape.” 

She rose and walked sldwly to the 
window, and stood there with her back 
to him. 

A long pause before she faced him. 
How well he remembered that smile, a 
subtle mixture of innuendos, while she 
waited for him to understand some- 
thing she wanted him to know. As she 
moved slowly toward him, it flickered 
and was wiped out by something that, 
as she dropped to her knees beside him, 
became a flaming, unmistakable confes- 
sion. Then came words, sweet, precipi- 
tate, recalling past times—days they 
were every moment together, dear ways 
his hands had caressed her, kisses—and 
“Oh, God!” he cried, and swept her to 
him. 

At last, when she stirred a little in 
his arms, he pushed her away and sank 
into a chair. Her hands and voice be- 
sieged him. 

“I always loved you best,” she whis- 
pered. Her love was full of excuses 
for her marriage to his brother, their 
quarrel, her poverty, his own wildness, 
his brother’s steadiness and prudence, 
all true and reasonable enough. 

Now, as he held her letter, he re- 
called his own passionate words that 
day. He had told her that for him this 
was not an old romance that was dead, 
sweet fo remember; that it was love 
then as it had always been; that there- 
fore he could never see her again. 

Then came her tears and her de- 
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spair;.and at the bottom of them he 
discovered the real Laura, not a girl, 
sweet, impulsive, weak perhaps, very 
dear and desirable in spite of that, but 
a woman hard, grasping, relentless in 
her determination to procure a very 
soft place in the world for herself. The 
income from his father’s last bequest 
to him had been hers until his reappear- 
ance, and all her tears and passion were 
only plays upon his love to secure this 
little fortune to herself. Without it she 
had comfort; with it she had luxury; 
and without luxury, she had told him, 
she could not live. 

So he had left her, simply dropped 
out of life again, leaving her the money. 
Then America, work, success, and now 
a letter. Strange they should have 
happened on the same day, that happy 
little meeting on the beach recalling a 
sweet episode from the past and this 
letter, bringing back so much old bitter- 
ness. 

The next morning, although he waited 
on the beach until the butterfly sweat- 
ers and the white trousers began to ar- 
rive, little Ma’m’selle Dupres did not 
come; but the following morning, al- 
though he arrived immediately after an 
early breakfast, she was already in the 
water and something strange was hap- 
pening to her. 

“T thought the child could swim,” he 
muttered as he ran to the edge of the 
surf. Two white arms came up and 
struck out wildly for the open sea, a 
wave swept over the blue cap, then an- 
other, and still she was headed seaward, 
with the dog barking joyously beside 
her. Half a dozen long strides brought 
him to her, and he brought her up, splut- 
tering and gasping, from beneath an 
engulfing wave. 

“You're a very bad child,” he scolded 
as she clung to him, for if he hadn’t 
done this violence to his feelings, he 
would certainly have pressed her, so 
tiny and light, warm with sunshine and 
glistening with water, much too closely 
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to his side. “And,” he continued, to 
distract himself from her sparkling 
lashes and the moving flood of color 
beneath her skin, “you’re not allowed 
to go in again until I am here to take 
care of you. There!” And he stood 
her, dripping, on the beach. 

“Yes,” she said, looking up at him 
like a good, funny little child and nod- 
ding obedience. “Thank you for pull- 
ing me out of that frightfully salty 
wave. Oh! Whatever will you do 
about your clothes?” 

“Get into my swimming suit and send 
these to the tailor’s. Will you sit here 
a few moments until I come back ?” 

She nodded. 

“I was trying to swim thirty strokes 
without stopping,” she explained when 
he returned. “Then I got frightened 
and tried to touch bottom, and somehow 
I thought the shore was out there. Did 
I almost drown?” 

“It wasn’t over your head,” he 
laughed. “What do I get for saving 
you?” 

“What have I to give?” 

“Smiles, those two funny little dim- 
ples, the right to look at you forever, 
the laugh I haven’t heard yet, your 
hand on my arm for just the thrilling 
second it takes to say ‘Thank you,’” 
he said to himself, but aloud he only 
said, “Would you be willing to tell me 
just one, two, maybe three little things 
about yourself?” 

“Which three?” she dimpled. 

“That smile is one of them,” he an- 
swered. “I wanted to know that you 
could smile to-day. Now any other two 
you like.” 

“Well, I should be generous, I sup- 
pose. How would it do that I-don’t- 
altogether-dislike you?” She raised, for 
a moment, shy eyes which quickly flitted 
away before him. 

“Very nice and helpful.” 

“And for the second, that this is the 
first time in my life I have ever sat 
alone and talked to a man.” 


“That can’t be true!” a 

“Oh, but it is! And for the third, 
that I came here to be married.” 

“Ah!” 

“To a man I have never seen.” 

“You're not telling the truth?” 

“Tt sounds medieval, doesn’t it? We 
still sometimes do it in France.” 

“But surely you’re not serious?” 

“Yes. Oh, I’m not actually engaged 
yet. I’m—I’m just here on approval, 
The gentleman is to come and inspect 
me, approve me with a pat on the head 
or wither me with a cool compliment, 
If he is pleased, it would be most in- 
convenient of me not to be engaged. 
And if he isn’t pleased—oh, dear! That 
would be almost worse!” 

“You will excuse my brutal Anglo- 
Saxon way of expressing it, won’t you? 
But it all sounds very barbarous to me.” 
He did, indeed, state it with unneces- 
sary violence. 

“I know. I know,” she said unre- 
sentfully, “just how it must seem to 


any one who doesn’t understand. But, 
you see, father is in such trouble. All 
through the war he had no time for his 
own business, so everything would have 
been in a frightful mess if this Mr. 
Carlisle, who is the American repre- 


sentative of father’s firm, hadn’t at- 
tended to everything for him. He really 
has made much larger profits than fa 
ther ever could have. So, of course, 
we're awfully grateful to him, and now, 
it seems, it would be a great mutual 
advantage if their interests were united, 
that is, if he were married to me. And 
Mrs. Sinclair has been wanting me 
for years to come to America to visit 
her, and my aunt, who has always taken 
care of me, died recently, and so—and 
so it seemed a good idea for me to come 
now.” She broke off suddenly. “Oh, 
I shouldn’t be telling you all this, should 
I? You see, I really don’t know just 
what I should say to a man. It’s 9 
different here. I suppose I shall be 
making all kinds of mistakes.” 
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“They won’t be mistakes,” he reas- 
sured her. “So then you are not really 
engaged? Not bound to marry this 
creature, if you can’t bear the sight of 
him?” 

“You shouldn’t call him a ‘creature,’ ” 
she reproved him. Her childlike gravity 
was as funny as intended drollery, but 
he couldn’t, for her shyness’ sake, dare 
even a smile; only, “If she rolls her eyes 
like that again, I shall lean over and 
kiss them,” he warned himself. 

“I believe he’s very good looking,” 
she continued. “Only, of course, he’s 
rather old. He’s almost forty, thirty- 
eight, I think.” 

At that he did laugh and the rosy 
flood went clear down inside her bath- 
ing dress. 

“Oh, I’m sorry,” he said contritely. 
“But, really, you know, elderly at 
thirty-eight! I wouldn’t dare tell you 
my age, tottering as I am on the brink 
of senility.” 

“But you are a young man, one of 
_ the youngest I’ve ever talked to,” she 
said earnestly. 

“But, I supposing you just 
couldn’t stand this chap, you’d have the 
courage and—and the decency to throw 
him over, wouldn’t you?” 

She shook her head, and since she 
kept her eyes fixed on some distant 
point of contemplation, the movement 
made them roll meltingly. “That’s not 
fair of her, I say, that’s not fair,” he 
told himself. Then she turned them, 
very large and brown and soft, up to 
him. 

“T shouldn’t call that decent,’ she 
said. “It would be such a disappoint- 
ment to father. He loves me very, very 
much, but I know it would be a great 
relief to him if I were married to Mr. 
Carlisle. He’s really very nice, you 
know, so why shouldn’t I like him?” 

“How do you know he’s nice?” 

“Oh, all the things he’s done for 
father and all that I’ve heard about him. 
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And then he’s written to me very nice 
letters.” 

“But why doesn’t he come to see you 
at once.” 

“He was called West on business the 
day before I arrived and he isn’t com- 
ing back until next week. It’s rather 
terrible waiting,” she confided, “I get 
quite panicky. First I want him to like 
me and then I’m afraid he will. But 
really, how could he?” She put her 
case frankly to him, moving a little 
nearer to impress him, “You see all 
the girls here are so pretty and gay and 
attractive. And they know how to talk 
to men, to flirt, as they say here. They 
always say something bright and fresh 
and shiny; and they laugh so easily. I 
ask myself”’—she touched her breast 
with both hands, then threw them out 
deprecatingly—“how he could possibly 
like me—me, who have lived all my life 
in a convent and have none of these 
pretty American ways?” 

“Dear Lord, can she be real?” he 
asked himself. “Can she look at that 
fate in the mirror and then seriously 
compare herself with these bright pen- 
nies that sprinkle the beach ?” 

But she, evidently mistaking his hesi- 
tation, clouded all over like a frowning 
day. 

“You see!” she said. 

He put his hand over both of hers. 

“My dear, dear child,” he said, “you 
are so much lovelier than any of these 
pert, noisy, little pieces here that— 
well, there is no comparison.” 

“Oh,” she said, doubting his words, 
but half believing his eyes, “am I really 
a little bit attractive ?” 

To spare her blushes, he answered as 
temperately as he could; but, “She is 
the only—the only beautiful woman I 
have ever known,” he told himself on 
the way home. “Others have been su- 
perlatively pretty or handsome or 
piquant; but not like this, caressing as 
a dove’s wing, soft and sweet as night. 
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It seems as though she would melt be- 
neath a caress.” 

After that they frequently met on 
the beach, and elsewhere, not always 
by accident, though he made out a beau- 
tiful case for accidents. He was now, 
without foothold or hand clutch, slip- 
ping rapidly down a swift, precipitate 
slope. He could no longer pretend to 
himself that he was not a little—more 
than a little—fathoms deep, in love. 
And she, although she seemed to have 
no faint suspicion of what was happen- 
ing to her, yet, by sudden shynesses, by 
little, astounding boldnesses, most unbe- 
lievably revealed the stir and awaken- 
ing of a new, young passion. 

And so there came a night when the 
strange and beautiful thing happened. 
He was passing, as he frequently did in 
the evening, the house, set deep in a 
garden, where she lived. In the dusky 
garden, a white scarf waved, and a tiny 
figure flitted to the edge of the lawn. 

“It is you, isn’t it?’ she called. 
“Won’t you come in for a while? They 
have all gone over to Quogue to a dance 
and left me here alone.” 

Several times before she had invited 
him to call, and twice he had accepted, 
but each time, at the last moment, some- 
thing had prevented. Now, however, he 
found no excuse, nor wanted one. 

They passed from fragrance to fra- 
grance through the blossoming garden, 
from moonlight to moon shadow, and 
every moment the temptation of her 
sweetness grew upon him. The brush 
of her scarf across his hand, the flutter 
of her skirt against his knee intensified 
the longing to draw her within his 
arms. He took her hands. How did it 
happen that she yielded? Strange that 
he should dare the touch of that un- 
touched youth; stranger still that that 
intangible loveliness should move nearer 
him in the shadows, that her gentle face 
should be turned up to his with a won- 
drous questioning in it. Ever afterward 
he remembered the slipping of his hands 


along the cool slimness of her g 
the soft curve of her cheeks in the 
of his hands, the flower gentleness of 
her lips beneath his, and the sweetness 
of possession that poured through him, 

“Why do you tremble?” she asked, 
And then her two hands held him away 
for a moment and she closed her eyes 
before she turned and fled through the 
garden. 

It was the next day that he went to 
town to meet the boat which brought 
Laura Haviland; and it was almost a 
week before he could discharge her 
numerous commissions and return to 
Southampton. Even then he had to take 
her with him. The briefest of notes 
to Ma’m’selle Dupres, for he dared not 
touch upon their last evening together, 
had informed her of his unavoidable 
absence. 

It was strange that knowing Laura 
Haviland as he did, she yet could force 
him to assume toward her an attitude 
he so thoroughly resented and was so 
determined not to assume. In the oc- 
casional solitudes she left him, during 
that busy week in town, he entrenched 
himself firmly against her, resolved that, 
at their very next meeting, he would 
make it perfectly clear that no such re- 
lationship as she presumed, did, or ever 
could, exist between them. But at the 
least show of hostility on his part, her 
sweetness redoubled. She was all 
charming attention, smiles, docility. 

Immediately on her arrival she had 
assumed the intimacy of a prearranged 
affair—not so much as though she were 
waiting for the formality of his pro- 
posal, but as though he had already 
spoken, as though, years ago, it had all 
been tacitly arranged. If she ever felt 
his resentment at this assumption, she 
did not show it. She was satisfied with 
what she had accomplished and content 
to let things gradually arrange them- 
selves. 

And he could not deny her charm. 
She was prettier, far prettier, than he 
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had remembered. Odd that he had for- 
gotten how deliciously her eyes were 
pinched together at the outer corners, 
how a smile threw tender shadows be- 
neath her cheekbones, how her blonde- 
ness was a lantern which seemed to cast 
a veritable radiance. And then she was 
so sure of her own loveliness and so 
unconscious of any fault in herself, that 
it would have taken a harder man than 
he to accuse her. That, he had decided 
before her arrival, was what he would 
do if she made the situation too diffi- 
cult. But from the first radiant smile 
she had thrown him from the deck of 
the ship, he had known that that was 
impossible; and in her frank, childlike 
delight in seeing him—he could not be- 
lieve it was all pretense—that idea had 
evaporated. 

In the end, his conviction of the jus- 
tice of his own harsh verdict began to 
waver. To be sure, her character was 
based on selfishness, but were there not 
worse faults? At least it was a selfish- 
ness not angular and difficult in daily 
intercourse. She was neither self-as- 
sertive nor exigent. She was self-cen- 
tered after the manner of a pretty, 
pluming bird. But in extenuation she 
had such a gracious manner of giving 
herself to others, of attending them with 
her eyes, of flattering them with smiles, 
that she quite distracted them from any 
fault in herself. There came a day, 
after he had been with her less than a 
week, when he had so far changed from 
his original attitude that he even asked 
himself whether he might not in time 
have accepted the situation she so 
sweetly urged upon him if 

At that “if” he bundled all the ar- 
tangements for departure into one half 
day and took the train with her for 
Southampton. 

The next morning he met little Ma’m’- 
selle Dupres on the beach at their hour. 
Only, only that week had put a pause 
in their relations. Seeing her so 
brightly full of chatter and so uncon- 


scious of any relation between them but 
this one of casual companionship, he 
could not believe in the reality of that 
dream night. In those frank eyes, he 
could see that wondering tenderness; 
he could not convince himself that those 
lips, rippling with merriment, had 
yielded that unbelievable kiss, nor that 
that quick little body in its crisp, un- 
touchable rufflings, had melted within 
his arms. And he could not find the 
courage to put the dream to the test of 
words. How could he guess the palpi- 
tating fear of him that drove her to this 
dissimulation ? 

When he returned to the hotel, he 
was greeted with smiles that dissimu- 
lated more easily. Not, however, until 
they were Junching together, did Laura 
raise innocent eyes to his to say: 

“Oh, by the way, who was the pretty 
little thing you were chatting with on 
the beach this morning ?” 

For the first time since her coming, he 
felt a genuine resentment against her 
for the trick she had played upon him. 
However, it was a pleasant relief to his 
feelings to tell her more than she wanted 
to know. 

“She? Oh, a very charming young 
girl whom I have met a great deal here. 
I see her almost every morning at the 
beach. We have grown very friendly 
in the short time I have known her. 
She is a lovely little French girl.” 

“Yes, very lovely,” she said quietly. 
“T passed you as I was strolling along 
the board walk,” and she let that con- 
versation drop there. 

That afternoon she remembered an 
important commission in town and he 
could only offer to attend to it for her 
next morning. 

In a blowing dress of chiffon blondly 
radiant like herself, in a drooping hat 
which threw reflected sunlight in her 
face, she met little Ma’m’selle Dupres 
on the beach. She approached her, 
smiling. 

“TI believe you are a friend of Mr. 
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Haviland’s,” she said. “Oh, perhaps 
you do not know him by that name. 
I believe he changed his name in Amer- 
ica for business reasons. I passed you 
and him on the beach yesterday morn- 
ing. He has been telling me all about 
you, what great friends you have be- 
come in the lonesome days he has spent 
here. My name is Laura Haviland. 
Will you tell me yours?” 

“Eloise Dupres,” she answered, her 
face breaking into a pool of dimples. 
“It is very nice of you to speak to me. 
You are his sister ?” 

“His sister?” She laughed gayly. 
“Oh, no! I married his brother a great 
many years ago. We ” Then some- 
thing transparently good and simple in 
the young girl’s face that put her very 
much at her mercy touched the vein of 
cruelty in the older woman, and caused 
her to pause and leave her sentence un 


finished for the pleasure of playing 


upon this simplicity. 

“You are just as lovely as he said,” 
Laura continued, very open in her ad 
miration, beneath which the girl blushed 
furiously. “He said you were quite the 
prettiest girl he had seen since”—she 
laughed—“‘oh, since he left England. 
You have made it very pleasant for him 
here, he tells me.” 

“He is the only person in America 
whom I have really come to know. You 
see, I was terribly lonesome before I 
met him, and we found we had met 
each other before, in Enghien, just be- 
fore the war broke out. That is, we 
had seen each other there, and that was 
something like an introduction when we 
met again here, and soon we became 
friends.” A joyous excitement had 
freed her from her shyness and released 
her tongue. 

“At Enghien?” Laura repeated. 

“The night before the war broke out, 
at the roulette table, I won his last 
three louis.” 

“The girl with 


the ‘lovely, starry 
face,’ ” 


Laura recollected. “She is a 


lovely thing! But it isn’t possible that” 
he should care for her if—if I want him 
to care for me.” Then she said aloud, 
“T hope you are as fond of Mr. Hayi- 
land as he is of you; it would be very 
unfair of you not to be.” 

A whole regiment of blushes skir- 
mished in the young girl’s cheeks, 

“I—oh, I don’t know. Perhaps he 
doesn’t care very much. And I—we 
haven’t known each other very long. 
I don’t know,” she trailed off in em- 
barrassment. 

Laura laughed. 

“You see,” she said, “I want him to 
take away the very pleasantest remem- 
brances of Southampton. We shall 
probably leave at the end of the week. 
It is charming here, and I should like to 
stay longer, but Harvey, Mr. Haviland, 
is anxious to have everything settled. 
You see, we—well, there is nothing so 
definite as an engagement because I 
suppose there is really no need of that; 
it was all understood so long ago. 
I was engaged to Mr. Haviland years 
ago, but there was a misunderstanding, 
and afterward I married his brother. 
But my husband is dead now and so 
there is no reason”—she glowed—‘“why 
we should not be happy now as we 
meant to be a long time ago.” 

Little Ma’m’selle Dupres clasped and 
unclasped her hands. 

“Yes, I see,” she said. 

“Tell me, do you expect to stay here 
long?” 

“I—I don’t know,” the girl answered 
miserably. “It—it depends on so many 
things.” 

“Oh, but what a silly old thing I am 
to be chattering like this to you! Twice 
your age, I dare say, and gushing like a 
schoolgirl. But you seem so dear and 
sympathetic. You don’t mind, do you?” 

“T am glad you told me. I—I am 
sure he must be very happy.” 

“Oh, a boy!” she laughed, for no 
reason except that the little stab of 
pain in the soft eyes had grown until it 
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flooded them. “But I mustn’t keep you 
chattering here about me. You will let 
me see you sometimes, won't you? Per- 
haps you will come to tea with me some 
afternoon?” She held out her hand 
and, laughing, turned to go. “I shall tell 
Mr. Haviland what a charming little 
chat we’ve had,” she nodded, and was 
gone. 

That was how it happened that, not 
the next morning nor any morning after, 
was little Ma’m’selle Dupres on the 
beach, how there were no more acci- 
dental meetings, and how that impor- 
tant letter of hers to Mr. George Car- 
lisle, the man she had come to Amer- 
ica to meet, was lost. For as Laura 
walked gayly back to the hotel, re- 
joicing in an easy victory, planning the 
next move in her little campaign, Eloise 
Dupres fled from the beach, letting fall 
a letter, stamped and addressed to Mr. 
Carlisle. 


Dear Mr. Caruiste: You will think me a 
very strange girl and this a very strange let- 
ter for me to write. I don’t know how to 
tell you. It is all so indefinite I scarcely 
know whether or not there is anything to 
tell. I know I am very young and so I am 
afraid I may be very silly, but it seems as 
though I must try to tell you what has hap- 
pened. 

Of course, there isn’t any obligation be- 
tween us, not the slightest. It seems so fool- 
ish to deny the existence of something that 
teally doesn’t exist, but I feel that I must 
tell you, before you come to see me, that in 
the last few wecks things have changed very 
much. I mean—oh, how shall I say it?— 
that I think I care for some one else. 

You have been so wonderfully good to us 
and we are so grateful to you, father and I, 
that I hate to appear so silly to you as I must. 
But don’t you think that I should tell you? 

Very sincerely yours, 
ELotse ANTOINETTE Dupres. 


When she missed this letter, she hur- 
tied back to the beach, now crowded 
with bathers, but in her panic she could 
not remember where she had sat nor 
which way she had fled. She could not 
comfort herself that it was absolutely 
lost. Some one, surely, would find it 
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and mail it. Even her misery and heart- 
sickness did not swallow up the em- 
barrassment of that situation. That 
night she finally wrote another letter to 
Mr. Carlisle. 


Dear Mr. Caruiste: Last night I wrote you 
a letter which F have lost, so I do not know 
whether you will ever receive it. Since I 
wrote, several things have happened. Some 
time I will try to explain it all so you will 
not have too bad an opinion of me. Only 
now, all that I can tell you is that I must go 
home right away, without seeing you. I 
haven't the courage for that; I have been so 
silly. I will go this week, if I can get pas- 
sage. Will you try to forgive me and let me 
explain later, when I am not so unhappy, 
why I am leaving so. abruptly? Please be- 
lieve how grateful I shall always be to you 
for all your kindness. Very sincerely yours, 

Exotse ANTOINETTE DuPRES. 


And the very next morning but one, 
Eloise Dupres, packing her trunks, re- 
ceived this letter: 


Dear LitTLE Ma’m’sette Dupres: I have 
never written you a love letter before, be- 
cause, well, because I am really ever so 
much shyer than you are, and I guess I had 
to wait until I knew you cared a little. 

[ am coming to see you this afternoon. 
Yes, I know Mr. Carlisle is coming, too. But, 
you see, it would be very awkward, our not 
coming together, as we are one and the 
same person. 

I have a great deal to be forgiven for, not 
only this shabby trick of deceiving you as 
to my real identity, but for reading those 
two little confessions which you meant only 
for the fatherly eyes of old Mr. Carlisle. 
For it is I, isn’t it? I know it is I that you 
think you care for. But why must you, all 
of a sudden, leave me and return to France? 
And why do I no longer see you at the 
beach? And why—— But you will tell me all 
these things when I come to see you this 
afternoon. For now that you have con- 
fessed that you love me—oh, yes you have 
—you must tell me everything. Only I trem- 
ble to think of what would have happened 
if I had been only Mr. Carlisle, for he, I am 
sure, being such a fatherly old gentleman, 
would have let you go without an explana- 
tion. But being also young Mr. Worthing- 
ton—and really also a certain Harvey Havi- 
land—I am determined to see you and make 
you tell me just why you thought you must 
leave so suddenly. 
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And why I deceived you about myself is 
this: I knew you couldn’t possibly love a 
man you were practically obliged to marry, 
and so I came down here and discovered 
you for myself. I pretended I had to go 
West, but instead I came to Southampton. 
And I couldn’t come out boldly and see you 
at your home, because I didn’t like to meet 
the Sinclairs under an assumed name. 

So two big men are coming to see you this 
afternoon, old Mr. Carlisle, whom you are 
in honor bound to marry, and’ young Mr. 
Worthington, a gay dog, full of pretty 
speeches, swinging his cane in the sunshine, 
the man whom you have confessed you love. 

Do, for your father’s sake, be kind to poor 
Mr. Carlisle. Yours, 


“CHARLES WORTHINGTON.” 

She came to him through the long 
French window opening on the lawn, 
and instantly the whole garden, which 
until that moment had been as the Dead 
Sea to him, burst into a full orchestra- 
tion of color and perfume. She came 
slowly along a sunny path, distributing 
blushes among the roses. They walked 
three times around that scented gar- 
den; an amazing affair of chiffon, like 
a fall of apple blossoms, dipping shyly 
between him and a sweet embarrassed 
profile. That was not a stupid parasol ; 
it knew by instinct when to rise on a 
slipping smile, when to descend upon a 
maddening pout, and how to interrupt 


Pa 


a profile at the most teasing angle. f ” 
spoke a pretty language of tilts, dips, 
and floating gestures, very baffling to 
the cane swinging along beside it. The 
cane was puzzled, frankly puzzled, un- 
til, at a turn in the path, the parasol 
slipped back on an averted eheek with 
one tiny tear stealing into the pink cor- 
ner of a mouth. 

“Why, my dear, my dear, whatever 
is the matter?” he cried, seizing her 
hands; and the cane went clattering on 
the gravel and the parasol toppled into 
the roses. 

“Oh, oh, I don’t know except—ex- 
cept that I was afraid you weren’t going 
to ask me this afternoon,” she whis- 
pered. 

And first he wanted to laugh and then 
he wanted to cry, so he bundled her 
into an accommodating little summer 
house, and the robin who lived there, re- 
turning at supper time, found them, and 
indignantly told all his neighbors, who 
came out to help him scold them away, 
And they went, parasol and cane tucked 
scandalously under one arm, walking 
along a rose-gold path straight into the 
heart of a dangerous conflagration, or 
so, at least, it seemed to the victorious 
robin. 
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WHEN SPRING PUTS BY HER BUDS 


WHEN spring puts by her buds I shall be wise, 
With wisdom learned of pain, and I shall go 
Sedately, gravely, wearing in my eyes 
A quiet dignity. The world will know 
Me for a sober soul and proper, then. 
3ut now that April, riotous and mad, 
Hurls laughter at the little griefs of men, 
Oh, how can I remember to be sad! 


Now every white throat teases with a song 
That lures to joy, and I must leap and drink 
Each reckless mood; this moment I belong 
To wind and star, nor question aught nor think, 
To-day I am bewitched with April’s eyes; 
When spring puts by her buds I shall be wise. 
HELEN FRAZEE-BOwWER. 
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Nay, never ask this week, fair lord, 
Where they are gone, nor yet this year, 
Except with this for an overword— 
But where are the snows of yesteryear? 
—Ballad of Dead Ladies. 


GAY party was on in the Cas- 
tello of Ercole I, Duke of Fer- 
rara. The festivities centered 

around a tiny golden-haired child, whose 
dark eyes smiled sunnily into the eyes 
of all the guests about her. A christen- 
ing, or even a birthday party, one might 
have imagined. But it was no féte of 
that sort. It was, instead, a sacred be- 
trothal. 

The tiny child was the duke’s five- 
year-old daughter, Isabelle; and her 
dimpled, soft baby hand had just been 
promised in marriage to Francesco Gon- 
zaga, the future Marquis of Mantua. 
At the time of the betrothal, Francesco 
was an awkward boy, barely fourteen, 
much embarrassed at the prominent po- 
sition in which he found himself. Baby 
Isabella was quite at ease, however. She 
realized her importance, even then, with 
much satisfaction. 

Born in a palace, under warm blue 
Italian skies, surrounded by all the beau- 
tiful things that wealth and culture 
could gather together, Isabella began 
to show signs of super-womanhood be- 
fore she could talk. “By the time she 
was three years old, she had become so 
fascinating,” says Littell, “her fame 
spread beyond her native town.” 


More 
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Isabella D’Este: 
The Golden Siren. 
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Two years later, the father of Fran- 
cesco Gonzaga paid a state visit to the 
child. He found her all and more than 
he had expected. Not only was the lit- 
tle mite charming to look at and won- 
drously winsome in manner; she was 
also most amazingly clever. He pro- 
nounced her answers to his questions 
“miraculous,” and besought her hand at 
once for his small son. Portraits were 
exchanged. The children began to cor- 
respond. Then came the betrothal feast. 

The ten years between the announce- 
ment of Isabella’s engagement and the 
wedding ceremony were busy for the 
little super-woman. 

Duke Ercole was at the same time 
a rough soldier and a polished patron 
of art. Leonora, his wife, went in heav- 
ily for all branches of education. The 
palace was a hotbed of culture. It was 
crammed with books and art treasures. 

The child’s mental training was put 
into the hands of the most eminent 
scholars almost before she could lisp her 
name. Isabella memorized reams of 
Cicero, and scanned Virgil at an un- 
cannily early age. 

Her grasping nature, oddly enough, 
showed itself even then, in the eager- 
ness in which she reached out to meet 
knowledge more than halfway. She 
may be said to have “collected” masses 
of learning and stored them away in her 
sunny and well-lighted mind just as a 
little later she collected art treasures 
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of all sorts to store in her home, and 
as, all her life, she collected blindly- 
worshiping adorers, to use whenever 
she felt so inclined. 

When Isabella was fifteen, prepara- 
tions for the wedding were begun. Both 
the duke and duchess were ambitious. 
They loved splurge and notoriety. It 
ran in the Ferrara blood to get ahead 
of one’s neighbors. Therefore, in order 
to have the sort of wedding they deemed 
fitting for their remarkable daughter, it 
was necessary to set wheels in motion 
about a year before the actual cere- 
mony. 

Goldsmiths were engaged to fashion 
masterpieces. Famed artists received 
orders for wonderful paintings to be 
executed on carved and inlaid fans, 
gauzy scarfs, or diaphanous draperies. 
Roberti was sent to Venice, “to buy gold 
leaf and ultramarine,” for the wedding 
chests. 

In those days, every great event, es- 
pecially every wedding, brought forth 
jewels, tapestries, wondrous treasures 
of all sorts, wrought, not by mechan- 
ics, but by masters. It was an age of 
splendor, of glitter, of exquisite work- 
manship. Small wonder that the then 
great houses have since filled museum 
after museum with priceless treasure. 

In the midst of all the glittering ar- 
ray, Isabella herself shone forth as the 
brightest jewel. While not precisely 
beautiful—to judge by Leonardo’s pic- 
ture of her in the Louvre—her face was 
intensely, marvelously alive. Her per- 
sonality seems to gleam sumptuously ou 
from the picture frame like sunshine. 

Her black, heavy-lidded, yet sparkling, 
eyes contrasted dazzingly with her high 
white forehead, fair skin, and the quan- 
tities of rippling golden hair which she 
wore parted and looped in heavy 
masses. Her long, nervous hands held 
a peculiar fascination for every one. 
Perhaps because unconsciously they 
were ever reaching out to grab some 
new gift that life might have in store. 


At last the great day came. On 
eleventh of February, 1490, the sumpty- 
ously golden maiden became Francesco 
Gozanga’s sumptuously golden wife, 

The wedding chariot was draped with 
cloth of gold. The festal trappings of 
the horses glittered gayly in the Italian 
sun. 

After the ceremony there was a great 
banquet. Wine flowed from crystal fla- 
gons. There were gold dishes supported 
by griffins, satyrs, and dolphins. Two 
hundred and fifty little silk banners, 


painted by various masters with the, 


Este and Gonzaga arms, waved merrily 
from the peaks of gilded sugar temples 
and pyramids that adorned the tables, 

Next day the whole wedding party 
set out for Mantua. The bride and 
groom occupied a “gilded bucentaur,” 
and were accompanied by their parents 
and most of their other relatives, and 
a hundred courtiers. Four galleys and 
fifty smaller boats were used to cotivey 
this joyous party to the future home 
of the wedded pair. No less than sey- 
enteen thousand spectators waited for 
hours to catch a glimpse of the new 
marchesa. The streets were hung with 
gorgeous brocades, and garlands of 
flowers. 

At the Porto Pradeila a choir of 
white-robed children sang a wedding 
hymn. At the foot, and flanking the 
great staircase of the Castello Gonzaga, 
were youths representing the planets, 
with ranks of angels rising tier on tier. 

For nearly a week there was con- 
tinuous feasting. Torchlight proces 
sions, illuminations of all sorts, dances, 
followed in quick rotation, till one won- 
ders that the nerves of the young couple 
were not worn to a frazzle. 

Isabella, however, was just in her ele- 
ment. She started in at once to satisfy 
her craving for acquiring things—and 
people. She loved beauty madly. She 
laved people genuinely while they could 
be of use to her. She loved life tre 
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mendously at all'times. But most of all, 
she loved lierself. Therefore, she set 
about adorning her new home, accord- 
ing to her own notions. 

She found this a marvelously pleasant 
task as well as an easy one; for, appar- 
ently no one could resist her. There 
was a magic about the youthful super- 
woman that caused all the greatest men, 
whether painters, sculptors, scholars, or 
musicians, not only to fall at her feet 
but to pour uncomplainingly into her 
strange, inexplicably fascinating hands, 
their priceless masterpieces, and to feel 
themselves honored beyond belief in so 
doing. 

Her castello became as beautiful as 
the garden of Eden. Everything in the 
Gonzaga collection of heirlooms that 
Isabella did not care for was pulled 
down and thrown out, or hidden away 
from sight in some dark closet. 

She called in the great painter, An- 
drea Mantegna, as one would send for 
an ordinary interior decorator. He was 
commissioned to turn the “camera degle 
spose” into a dream of loveliness. He 
did so—and became the slave of Isabella 
while carrying out her wishes. His 
hopeless passion for her lasted all his 
life. In the end, she repaid him for 
his years of devotion in a strange man- 
ner. 

A time came when Mantegna was old 
and sick. He had a wild son who was 
always getting into scrapes of one kind 
or another. After helping out this son 
repeatedly, Mantegna found himself, at 
last, hopelessly in debt. He parted with 
his lovely art treasures, bit by bit, all 
except one—a marble head of Faustina. 
This he adored more than anything in 
the world, even more than any person 
living, except Isabella. 

Finally there came a day when the 
poor old fellow looked around his studio 
to see what he could part with next, 
to still the pangs of hunger and to pay 
the latest of his son’s debts. The place 
was empty—empty that is, except for 
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the wondrous head of Faustina. For a 
long time he stood silently looking at 
the hitherto unresponsive bit of marble. 
Through his own tears he almost fan- 
cied he could see tears falling from the 
cold, beautiful eyelids of Faustina. He 
gave the beloved figure a tender little 
pat on the top of her head. Then he 
sighed and said genfly: 

“We must part, you and I, Faustina. 
This is no longer a fitting home for 
you. But you shall go to one who is 
more beautiful than yourself; whose 
radiance will warm you into life; who 
will place my jewel in its proper set- 
ting. Ah, well, we have been happy, 
you and I!” 

Then he sat down and wrote Isabella 
a letter that would have wrung her 
heart, if she had one. Unfortunately she 
had none. Mantegna stated his case. 
He could not possibly bring himself to 
part with the Faustina to any other 
human being, he said; but in his ex- 
tremity he would sell her to the Mar- 
chesa Isabella for one hundred ducats. 

Isabella, who had long coveted the 
Faustina, danced a gay little dance 
around her room when she received this 
latest bit of Mantagna’s heart. She hur- 
ried to the studio. There she pleaded 
temporary poverty on account of the 
war—we still know how it is done!— 
and beat down her victim to a nominal 
price by promising to arrange also to 
pay his debts. Trusting Faustina to 
no other hands, he carried the precious 
bust to the Castello Gonzaga in his own 
arms. 

As soon as it was safely installed 
in Isabella’s favorite “studio” overlook- 
ing the lake—the room was called “Tl 
Paradiso”—she forgot all about Man- 
tegna’s debts. She even forgot the 
warning of a mutual friend that Man- 
tegna probably could not live unless he 
was allowed to see his beloved “head of 
Faustina” every week or so. In short, 
she forgot all about Mantegna. 

He died within the year of a broken 
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heart. When the news was brought to 
the super-grafter in her boudoir, she 
cast a goldenly smug glance across the 
room toward the “Faustina.” 

“A great light has gone out!” was her 
generous tribute to the immortal artist. 

It never occurred to her that her 
hand had extinguished that light! This 
crushing of Mantegna was probably the 
worst thing she ever did. 

From the time Isabella took her place 
in the world as Marchesa Gonzaga, her 
life was one swift, meteoric flight up- 
ward, till she sat enthroned as the queen 
of the Italian Renaissance. Her con- 
temporaries called her “La prima donna 
nel mondo,” the foremost woman in the 
world. 

Her adoring husband looked on with 
pride, as she steadily made one conquest 
after another, drawing scholars, poets, 
Platonists, the greatest painters and 
sculptors of the age, into her golden 
web, where they flashed and _ flitted 
around her like fireflies. Mirandola, 
Bembo, Ariosto, Castiglione, Bendello, 
Aretino—all were there. To them she 
was the embodiment of life and fire. 

Titian visited her at Mantua and 
made several portraits of her. Later 
on he painted her as a Magdalen. 

“If only my hand and brush,” he 
wrote her, “had agreed with the great- 
ness of my dream, the result would have 
been better ; but this, alas, has not been 
the case, by a long way, and great 
space still remains between my aspira- 
tion and achievement. The Magdalen 
herself has promised to beg your for- 
giveness with hands folded on her 
breast.” 

She was always teasing Leonardo da 
Vinci for paintings, but, like Raphael, 
he could see only her image when he 
thought of her, and he refused to paint 
anything for her except her own por- 
trait. 

She loved to have a finger in every 
pie, and even dictated to her worshipers 
how their verses should be written or 
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their pictures painted. For instanes” 
Mantegna’s “Defeat of the Vices” is 
nothing but a detailed map of his sub. 
ject as seen through Isabella’s eyes, 
She dictated every figure, every sym- 
bol, to the artist, as one would dictate 
a letter to a secretary. 

Her love of novelty and her passion 
for always being in the lead, sometimes 
drew her into strange whims. For jp- 
stance, one of her fads was a cypress. 
planted cemetery for her many cats, with 
costly tombstones arranged in terraced 
formation. Another of her fads was to 
acquire the strangest, rarest dwarfs that 
could be found. 

The sharp competition between Isa- 
bella and Lucrezia Borgia always ran 
high, and at times it led to amusing in- 
cidents. Once, for instance, Lucrezia 
was wildly envious of an antique mar- 
ble that Isabella had just seized froma 
luckless adorer. After searching vainly 
for its equal among the antiques, Lu 
crezia finally bought a modern cupid 
and passed it off as an old one. Not 
satisfied with this feat, she stole a son- 
net that had been composed in honor 
of Isabella’s marble by Mantua’s most 
fashionable poet of the moment. This 
she brazenly showed to every one as 
having been written for her cupid. 

Isabella, like many heartless people, 
was aboundingly good-natured. She 
merely laughed and forgave Lucrezia, 
which was perhaps the worst punish- 
ment she could have meted out to her 
under the circumstances. 

The super-woman had a faculty for 
keeping her rivals her friends. She was 
too good-natured and too sure of her‘st- 
periority to bother about them—unless 
they had something she happened to 
want. 

Her perpetual love of graft often led 
her into acts that showed moral bad 
taste. For example: When her deaf 
friend and sister-in-law, Elizabeth Gon- 
zaga and her husband, the Duke of Ur- 
bino, were dispossessed by Cesare Bor- 
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" gia, she opened her doors to the couple 
with one hand, while the other reached 
out firmly for a Greek Venus which 
Elizabeth had prized and Isabella had 
always coveted. This she sweetly de- 
manded of Cesare for herself. And, of 
course, she got it. Cesare Borgia was 
generous, but only when he loved. 

In the same way, after her sister 
Beatrice, Duchess of Milan, died, and 
her husband was imprisoned in France, 
Isabella went to Milan and danced mer- 
rily in her sister’s former castello with 
the enamored King of France, seizing 
that opportunity to ask for her dead 
sister's clavichord, not as a keepsake, 
but because of its wonderful inlay. She 
got it. 

In a like manner, she could not rest 
until her father’s black amber rosary 
and her sister’s jeweled belt had been 
duplicated for her. 

Her intense vitality was perhaps her 
greatest charm. She was the incarna- 
tion of all that went to make up the 
Renaissance. 

Says Littell: 

“There is an acknowledged magic 
about the word ‘Renaissance.’ It was a 
symbol of many things that make life 
worth living: youth, beauty, art, and 
aspiration. It converted thought into an 
emotion, emotion into a poetic philoso- 
phy. It was a heyday of the mind as 
well as of the senses. Men and women 
seemed to look on life for the first time. 
There was an entrancing freshness 
about it all. 

“It was a new field for women. The 
appeal to beauty, the varied activities 
and social developments that were so 
much a part of the whole scheme were 
particularly suited to them. 

“It was the fashion for exquisite 
ladies and gentlemen to talk in lemon 
groves, for eight hours on end, of the 
different kinds of love. If parted for 
a few hours, they wrote packets of deli- 
cately turned letters, often in verse. 
They were a race apart, whatever their 


nationality might be, with powers, 
faults, and virtues peculiar to them- 
selves. Recognizing a family likeness 
they found each other and corre- 
sponded throughout the world.” 

Amid the glittering throng, Isabella 
shone out far above all other Italian 
women of her time. She was interested 
in everything, in everybody. There 
were very few things she could not, did 
not do. “She talked brilliantly all day,” 
says one commentator. “She reveled in 
a correspondence that would keep an or- 
dinary person busy for the whole 
twenty-four hours. She played the lute 
and sang sweetly,” says Crissino, one 
of her worshipers. “She calmed the 
wild beasts, as did Orpheus.” 

She made a business of friendship, 
holding her friends to her by her vivid 
personality more than anything else. 
Heartless as she was, she was not un- 
generous—according to her lights. 

From sixteen to sixty she ruled her 
social and artistic world without a peer. 
Her salon was thronged with adorers 
year in and year out. She used them 
unscrupulously for her own ends. They 
loved her for herself. She loved them 
only as she loved life, and for what she 
might make out of them. 

She’ sent her zealots scouting into 
every city, collecfing art treasures. 
When their zeal flagged, she wrote them 
such adorable letters that they scourged 
themselves willingly to further effort. 
She always expected to get successful 
reports by the next post, after one of 
these letters; and generally she was not 
disappointed. By this means it was 
easy for her to become a great collector 
—first of hearts, then of the products of 
brains. Her rooms were filled with 
masterpieces by Bellini, Montegna, 
Costa, Dosso Dossi, Michaelangelo. 
Many of her admirers painted her por- 
trait. Among these were Perugino, Ti- 
tian, and Raphael. 

Cristoforo immortalized her on a 
medal. Paolo Giovio called her “rarest 
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of women.” Bembo and Frissino cele- 
brated her charms in sonnets and can- 
zoni. Jacopo Caviseo declared: “At the 
sound of her name, all the Muses rise 
and do reverence.” 

She danced, sang, planned, and set 
the fashions. Her new caps always at 
once became the mode. Her poison- 
loving rival, Lucrezia Borgia, was 
moved to write her a note begging “for 
a pattern of her sleeves.” 

Isabella found time in the midst of 
her activities to gallivant off to Rome 
to feast with Leo X. and, in the ador- 
ing Raphael’s company, to watch the 
daily excavations that were then going 
on. 

In spite of her many-sidedness, she 
was a good wife to Francesco, as wives 
then went. Her husband, a brilliant 
soldier, was away much of the time, 
and she always gaverned most success- 
fully for him, during his absence. She 
even pledged her jewels and used her 
super-woman charm at different times 
to help him win his wars. 

“I know that I have acquired many 
new friends on your behalf, as well as 
my own,” she writes him in 1513. Then 
she adds with her usual self-compla- 
cency: “I have behaved as I ought to do 
and am accustomed to do.” “I became 
your wife so young, I can hardly re- 
member being without you,” she writes 
again. “I commend myself once more 
to your excellency,” she goes on, “and 
beg your pardon for writing so long a 
letter.” Then she concludes: “From one 
who loves you as well as herself, Isa- 
bella, Marchesa de Mantua.” 

If indeed she loved him as well as 
she did herself, she loved him passing 
well. So great was her mania for pleas- 
ing herself that she would go to almost 
any length to accomplish it. She even 


wrate forty letters to acquire one par- 
ticular Bellini painting that had taken 
her fancy; and fifty-three letters about 
a Perugino that she coveted. 

She had all the faults and virtues of 
her time. An ardent believer in astroj- 
ogy, she was also intensely superstitious, 
and for years refused to mount a Horse 
because a fortune teller had told her it 
would bring her bad luck. 

Yet, for forty years, her wisdom in 
political matters gave her an important 
part in the history of her century, and 
commanded world-wide respect. It was 
Isabella’s diplomacy that saved Mantua 
from the ambition of Cesare Borgia as 
weil as from the vengeance of Louis 
XII. and Francis I. 

She also ably helped her brother Al- 
fonso, Duke of Ferrara, to resist the 
furious assaults of Julius II. And by 
the same token, when Alfonso’s wife 
died, she sent him a dwarf as consola- 
tion! 

{[sabella outlived her husband by 
twenty years. As a widow, she still got 
plenty of fun out of life. Her house 
was ever thronged with notables. She 
was visited by the Emperor Charles V., 
with whom she hunted and feasted to 
her heart’s content. 

In 1530 she died, having enjoyed 
every moment of her sixty-five years. 

Hating glooin, she had always kept 
as far away from it as possible. Hating 
ugliness, she had banished it from her 
presence—except where her dwarfs 
were concerned. 

She was the queen of the Renaissance, 
goddess of sunlight, of happiness, of 
beauty, and brilliance. She was self- 
ishly generous, good-naturedly cruel, 
brilliantly foolish—a mass of contradic 
tions—yet with all, one of the most fas- 
cinating women that ever lived. 
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By Mildred Cram 


Author of “The Gold Woman” 


FTER dinner, Mrs. Kendrick’s 

A guests went outside. There 

were comfortable wicker chairs 

on the terrace and the night was warm 
and calm, very dark. 

They sat with their backs to the 
lighted windows—Mrs. Kendrick, the 
Australian, Fellowes, Miss Beresford, 
and one or two others. Mowat thought 
they were not the sort of people Mrs. 
Kendrick usually invited to Fieldton. 
They hadn’t the thrust she liked. Din- 
ner had been a polite game of subter- 
fuges, with every one’s attention fo- 
cused on young Jarvis and Vera Hazel- 
ton. And now the two had wandered 


off to the library, where young Jarvis 
was playing waltzes on Mrs. Kendrick’s 


grand. 

“He doesn’t like us,” Miss Beresford 
remarked. 

“Who ?” 

“That infatuated and blinded young 
Jarvis.” 

“Oh, he doesn’t like any one when 
there’s a piano about!” 

“Or Miss Hazelton.” 

“My dear, aren't you rather severe?” 

“I was thinking of Chan Stuart,” 
Miss Bereford said. 

There was a little stir and Fellowes, 
tossing his cigarette away, asked un- 
easily : 

“What’s become of Chan? 
seems to know.” 

“I know,” Mowat answered, and was 
instantly sorry that he had spoken. 

Mrs. Kendrick leaned forward and 
he saw her face in the light from the 
open window. 

“You know?” she asked. “You— 
Mowat? You know where Chan Stu- 
art is, and you haven’t told us?” 


No one 
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“Tt isn’t a nice story.” 

“Is that why you 

“Not entirely.” 

“Were you afraid to tell Vera Hazel- 
ton?” 

“Good Lord, no!” 

Mowat lifted his hand. 

‘“What’s young Jarvis playing?” 

“ ‘Liebesfreud,’ ” Mrs. Kendrick said. 
“But you can’t put us off, Mowat. Not 
now! We all knew Chan Stuart. And 
some of us loved him. I dare say none 
of us are cowards. I dare say it won't 
matter how unpleasant x 

Mowat thought: “I see now why she 
asked these particular people. And 
Vera and that young Jarvis.” Aloud 
he said: 

“It isn’t much to tell. Not the last 
of it. What you want to know, I mean. 
I'll have to go back to the beginning 
and make you see him as he was. It 
will take some time.” 

“Oh, I'll guarantee Vera’s absence,” 
Mrs, Kendrick said, “for as long as you 
please. Jarvis is playing ‘Tristan’ now.” 

“Then I'll tell you at once. Chan is 
dead.” 

Mrs. Kendrick covered her eyes with 
her hands. There was a silence, broken 
by the subdued murmur of the foun- 
tain and that fainting music coming 
through the library windows and seem- 
ing to wander away from them down 
the terraces to the grove. 

Suddenly Fellowes asked: 

“Why haven’t you told the press? 
After all, Stuart was one of the most 
conspicuous men in England. There’s 
been enough of a mystery, as it is.” 

“You aren’t protecting his family, 
are you?” Miss Beresford demanded, a 
sharp note in her voice. 
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“Hardly! I don’t like Lady Fuller- 
ton; and I don’t beliewe she cares a 
tinker’s cuss—beggimg you pardon— 
what became of Chan. He was her son, 
but he was no longer of any particular 
use to her.” 

“I guess you'll have to tell us every- 
thing,” Fellowes said. 

“Now that I’ve started, I probably 
shall! It rests with all of you, whether 
or not the public need know about Chan 
Stuart’s death. The reasons for it are 
so damnably peculiar.” 

Mrs. Kendrick lifted her head. 

“It will be our duty to tell,” she said, 
“if we can save Chan’s face.” 

“T’m not sure that we can.” 

Miss Beresford leaned forward. 

“You've been out of England, Mr. 
Mowat. Perhaps you don’t know just 
how bad it is—for Chan. He was on 
the crest of the wave, racing toward 
fame and fortune, like a surf-rider in 
Hawaii; there was something godlike 
and boisterous and buoyant about his 
luck. Not about Chan. He was always 
shy and elusive, just beyond reach. But 
life seemd to buoy him up and make 
him conspicuous. Then Vera Hazelton 
jilted him and he went to pieces— 
morally, mentally, physically—in six 
short months. The crest of the wave 
passed on and Chan was head over heels 
in the welter, half-drowned. When he 
disappeared, some of us drew a sigh of 
relief—Lady Fullerton most of all. 
That’s the gist of it.” 

“Thank you,” Mowat said gravely. 
“T know all that. I know a good deal 
about Chan, first and last.” 

Mowat lighted a cigarette with some- 
what ostentatious. deliberation. In the 
house a servant switched off the elec- 
tricity amd the group on the terrace 
disappeared. There remained only the 
circular, scarlet glow of several cigar- 
ettes to show Mowat his audience. 

“It began,” he said presently, “when 
Chan was a baby. The Stuarts were 
neighbors of ours and I saw a good 


deal of them. I remember Char at six, 
a dark, thin little chap, very imaginative 
and queer. Yes, I think you would 
have called him queer, even then. He 
hadn’t the ghost of a chance to be any- 
thing else! 

“Lady Fullerton—she was Mrs. Stu- 
art, then—was the ‘reigning beauty’ of 
the county. She is gorgeous enough 
now, at fifty-six; but imagine her at 
twenty-five! One of those Titian 
glories you read about, but never see, 
She was real, mind you! Her hair was 
copper-hued and very thick, lustrous 
and vital as if each seperate hair were 
a metal strand charged with electricty, 
She had white skin and green eyes— 
moonstone eyes with a diagonal streak 
across the pupils. You've seen cats with 
that look of not seeing—inscrutable and 
disconcerting. 

“IT was only a youngster myself, 
nineteen or thereabouts, but I remember 
Mrs. Stuart’s peculiar reputation. She 
was supposed to be an unfailing siren, 
to lure men without trying and to cast 
them off without caring. 

“Chan grew up in an atmosphere of 
excitement and intrigue. He was con- 
scious of his mother’s peculiar sort of 
bait, and how she made use of it, before 
he was out of his swaddling clothes. 
The house was forever cluttered with 
men who were about to fall in love with 
Mrs. Stuart or were actually in love 
with her or had been in love with her, 

“Tf Chan had been a normal little boy 
he would have fattened on the sweets 
they brought him and laughed up his 
sleeve. But Chan wasn’t normal. He 
had some of his constrmptive -father’s 
melancholy, the curse of a predestined, 
tragic finale, a hunger for love which 
came straight from his mother and dié 
him no good. For Mrs. Stuart wasn't 
tle loving sort. She lived on the love 
of others, demanded it, soaked im it, fed 
om it. Love semed to pass through her 
like water througl: a sieve. 

“Chan naturally felt into the un* 
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yersal attitude. Since it was the proper 
thing to adore his mother, he adored 
her, too. His wasn’t the Lord Faun- 
tleroy sort of adoration, He didn’t say 
4ittle mumsie’ and kiss her hand. The 
boy Chan went about his business 
gravely—he rode his father’s horses 
and played cricket and got into trouble 
now and then. But that queer inner 
self of his was Mrs. Stuart’s wholly. 
He lived for a smile, a casual word of 
praise; he loved her beyond reason. 

“When Captain Stuart died, it was 
worse. Chan didn’t leave his mother’s 
side during the period of mourning and 
seclusion. Admirers were debarred, of 
course. So poor little Chan went off to 
Europe with his mother, quite at her 
mercy. She knew how to be pictur- 
esque; she knew how to dazzle. She 
had no scruples and, what is worse, no 
sense of humor. She filled Chan’s mind 
with nonsense—the hard, bright sophis- 
tication of her kind. She took him 
into her confidence, and before he was 
twelve, he had the technique of fash- 
ionable immorality at his finger tips. If 
Chan hadn't been a dreamer, he would 
have been a bounder. As it was, he 
glorified her. He thought her clever, 
deep, and sans reproche. Yes, really! 
And all the time she was /a belle dame 
sans merci, passionless and stupid! 

“When Chan was fourteen, she came 
back to England, and packed him off to 
school. I remember Chan’s coming to 
me the day before his exile, to pour 
out his grief and his bewilderment. It 
was a warm autumn, the air was full 
of smoke haze from many small brush 
fires in the park, the sky cloudless, the 
gardens still ahum with bees. We 
walked for a long time in silence, Chan 
with bent head, flourishing a stick and 
making savage sweeps with it at the 
hedges. Very grown up, very stiff. 
But finally he burst out: 

“‘T say, Mowat. You'll watch out 
for mother when I’m gone, won’t you? 
She’s not very strong.’ 
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“Strong! Why, the woman could 
ride all day and come in looking as 
unruffled as the first daisy! She hadn’t 
a nerve in her flexible, white body!” 

“*T want you to promise,’ Chan said, 
his lips trembling, his eyes very steady 
and somber. ‘I’m going to suffer like 
the—like the devil, away from her!’ 

“T promised. And Chan went off to 
school with his heart breaking. All that 
hunger for love, that unlimited capacity 
for loving, was centered on Vivian 
Stuart. Dangerous. Terrible. I dare 
say he cried himself to sleep every night, 
with his head under the pillow to hide 
his weakness from dormitory wits. He 
kept her picture in the back of his 
watch. He wrote her long, sentimental, 
scrawly letters which she never read. 
She was too much the famous beauty 
to be interested in the fag system, for 
instance! She used to tear her photo- 
graphs out of. the illustrated weeklies, 
where she appeared facing the queen 
or the prime minister, and send them 
to Chan in place of the letters he 
craved.” 

Mowat paused. Young Jarvis had 
wandered away from “Tristan” and 
was singing “Manon” in an agreeable 
tenor voice. 

“Go on,” Mrs. Kendrick said sharply. 

“T admit 1’m taking an unconscionable 
time about it,’ Mowat began again. 
“You'll have to let me take my pace.” 

“By all means. Only remember, we 
don’t know 

“I’m coming to that. But you spoke 
of saving Chan’s face. If I should tell 
you the bald facts of his unsavory, his 
abominable death, you’d despise him. 
I just happened to stumble across the 
ultimate tragedy. I see the whole thing 
—clearly—as perhaps you don’t. And 
these first facts of Chan’s emotional 
life are the first steps to complete un- 
derstanding of him. That is, if you care 
enough to understand.” 

“Don't quibble, Mowat,” Fellowes in- 
terrupted. 
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Mowat laughed shortly. 

“You’re pretty much at my mercy, 
all of you! You see, I’m the only living 
being who knows what became of Chan 
Stuart, if you count out the Florida 
conch who helped me bury him. And 
I don’t intend that you shall look into 
the grave, at that beautiful face so 
blackened by rumor, until I’ve made 
you see how he got there. 

“T’ll go back, first, to Vivian Stuart. 
Lord Fullerton was on the scene all 
during Chan’s schooling. In that queer, 
strangled way of his, Chan knew and 
was fiercely jealous. He had imagined, 
I suppose, that he was going to be his 
mother’s guardian and beautiful knight 
all the rest of life. She was his, and 
this Fullerton a rival. You'll admit that 
Chan’s state of mind was unhealthy. 
If Vivian Stuart had been anything but 
a silly egotist, she could have put a stop 
to it. But she rather enjoyed the boy’s 
suffering. Wasn’t it another feather in 
her cap? Another victim? Another 
slave to the mystery of her cat’s eyes 
and her strange hair, so alive, so vi- 
brant, so devilishly alluring? Unpleas- 
ant? The whole thing was unpleasant. 

“She married Fullerton without so 
much as an ‘if you please’ when Chan 
was sixteen. Wired him from Paris 
that she was Lady Fullerton and did 
he wish her happiness? Well, he did. 
That was his saving grace! He put 
his personal grief down out of sight 
and, happening at that time to run 
across Sir Isaac West, he transferred 
his capacity for loving to a new passion, 
a safer one—research. I can’t say what 
sort of livid scar Vivian Stuart had left 
upon her son’s spirit. I can only 
imagine. He had been cheated of love; 
it was, in a way, a betrayal. 

“During the years at Oxford, I don’t 
believe he saw his mother more than 
once or twice. She was in London, 
dazzling Fullerton’s set, getting herself 
talked about, being photographed by 
Hoppé, a la Burne-Jones, a la Titian, 
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a great, glowing cat—Medusa, crouched 
for prey; you probably remember that 
figure. Lady Fullerton didn’t ‘get’ it, 
but Chan may have. He was growing 
up to be a remarkably handsome, taci- 
turn, deeply sensitive fellow, with a flair 
for science that got him talked about 
before his college days were over. Do 
any of you recall him then? His lean, 
brown face with that look of perpetual 
seeking, a sort of hunger, a hidden 
appetite ?” 

“Don’t exaggerate, Mowat!” 

“I’m giving you facts, not theories! 
God knows, Chan was unconscious of 
all this! He worked like a Trojan; he 
was uncommonly ambitious, brilliant, 
even spectacular. When he left Ox- 
ford and stepped into the world to fight 
his personal battles, he was already well- 
known. As you said a moment ago, 
Miss Beresford, life seemed to buoy 
Chan up. Lady Fullerton became con- 
scious of him again, because he was a 
fire before which she could warm her- 
self. But Chan fought shy of her and 
went out to British Guiana for two 
years. It was easier to solve the mys- 
teries of the impenetrable jungle than 
to penetrate the empty mazes of that 
woman’s mind. Besides, Chan was still 
jealous of Fullerton, who had cheated 
him of his lady. You see, a knight with- 
out a gauge. 

“When Chan came back he met Vera 
Hazelton.” 

Fellowes interrupted. 

“Another cat! I see. Hard luck!” 

“Destiny, rather.’ It was written that 
Chan Stuart should go down before an 
inscrutable pair of eyes, believing that 
behind them lay the secret of happiness! 
The paradox is fascinating. A scientific 
genius baffled by stupidity, destroyed by 
it, when the secrets of light and space, 
atom and infinite, were food for his 
curiosity. 

“He met her at his mother’s house, 
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at a dinner party given in honor of his 
return ‘with the sheaves,’ as it were. 
Sir Isaac West was there, of course. 
A handful of lesser lights. And Vera 
Hazelton. I shall never forget that 
metting. Lady Fullerton had set out to 
dazzle her son, fresh from the wilder- 
ness, with all the beauty and wit she 
had at her command. The table was 
aglitter with colored glass, flowers, 
candles, to delight his senses, starved 
for such things. 

“When Chan saw his mother, dressed 
in black, with a band of cut jet around 
that flaming head of hers, the old pain 
and worship came into his eyes. He 
paid no attention to Vera Hazelton, who 
sat at his right, until the very end of 
the dinner. I believe she spoke to him, 
drawing his glance around to her with 
a deliberate question. And he found 
himself staring into another pair of 
moonstone eyes, inscrutable and strange. 
You will admit the strangeness. Young 
Jarvis has been fooled by it, perhaps.” 

Mowat paused, and they all listened, 
leaning a little forward in the darkness. 
De Grieux’s plaint floated back to them 
from the library 
and pleading. 
softly : 

“Ah, well, Mowat, Chan could have 
been no worse for an illusion.” 

“It wasn’t an illusion with Chan, It 
was a belief that here he had found the 
lady of ladies. He stared at her in the 
light of the candles, amazed by the 
purity of her skin, her dark brows, the 
way her hair swept back from her fore- 
head like metal fine spun and charged 
with devilish fire. At that moment his 
mother lost him. He did not stay with 
Sir Isaac and the other men after din- 
ner, but followed Vera Hazelton to the 
terrace, where there was moonlight. 
Oh, the stage setting was perfect! And 
poor old Chan, completely at the mercy 
of those unreadable eyes, gave himself 
to another passion. 

“When they came into the drawing- 
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room Lady Fullerton and Vera ex- 
changed glances—it must have been the 
first time that a genuine expression ever 
flashed into their eyes; but there was 
triumph in Vera’s look and hate in Lady 
Fullerton’s. Then the mask fell again 
and they smiled at each other. Chan, 
of course, was supremely unconscious, 
He lighted a match for Vera’s cigarette 
and, as he bent over her, you saw in his 
face how complete his dedication was. 
Hard luck? Well, rather! Here was 
the second woman who wanted his ad- 
miration and would give him nothing in 
return for it, neither love nor under- 
standing. And yet she had all the feline 
graces—she could pur with the best of 
them ! 

“That night Chan said to me: ‘By 
Jove! She’s glorious! Do you suppose 
a duffer like me has half a chance?’ 

“*‘No,’ I retorted. ‘Not even a duffer 
like you.’ 

“ *You’re being enigmatic,’ he said. 

“*T only mean that I’d rather see you 
pursuing butterflies in the Sahara than 
passion in a_ spiritual wilderness.’ 

“Chan laughed. He was in no mood 
to be frightened. Not long after, I 
heard that Vera Hazelton had visited 
his laboratories and had professedther- 
self well pleased—as I suppose she is 
professing herself well pleased at this 
moment, with whatever young Jarvis is 
offering her.” 

“It’s Debussy, now,” Mrs, Kendrick 
said. “But go on.” 

“Where was 1? There isn’t so much 
more to tell. I’ve shown you what it 
was that made people call Chan ‘queer.’ 
Perhaps you will understand the vio- 
lence of his reaction from his mother to 
this girl, That winter he followd her 
to Italy and she led him a pretty dance, 
from Rome to Cairo, before she agreed 
to marry him. He came back to Lon- 
don with her promise, exalted, beside 
himself. And she went on to Greece, 
to get rid of him, probably. He must 
have been an exhausting lover. Any 
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other sort of woman would have mar- 
ried him at once and spent the rest of 
her life adoring him—waving her hand- 
kerchief from the tower while he went 
forth to the joust with science. But 
Vera Hazelton preferred to pat and 
paw and worry her mouse.” 

“How unpleasant you are!’ Miss 
Beresford said. 

Mowat paid no attention. 

“In the end,” he went on, “she jilted 
him. None of us will ever know why. 
He was on the crest of success; he 
adored her. Perhaps she was afraid of 
him. She had no secret, and she knew 
it. She was only graceful and indif- 
ferent and beautifully cruel. Chan came 
to my rooms after that last interview 
with her, and at first I thought he was 
raving drunk. But it was the madness 
of grief. He wept and moaned; lay on 
my bed with his arms over his face, 
choking, refusing to say anything, phy- 
sically sick. Oh, it was ugly; the sort 
of thing you can’t talk about! It was 
as if the inner man had disintegrated, 
gone rotten with despair. He thought 
the lack. was in him, that he was un- 
worthy ! 

“You all remember the scandal that 
followed—how poor old Chan fell from 
grace. Like so many disillusioned men, 
he tried to avenge himself by outraging 
society’s finer sensibilities, and was ig- 
nored for his pains. Right in the 
middle of it, Vera Hazelton announced 
her engagement to Jarvis, and Chan 
disappeared. Lady Fullerton, tragically 
picturesque in Lucille mourning, hinted 
at suicide. For her, he was dead, or at 
least, she hoped so. 

“The newspapers printed various re- 
ports. He had wrecked his laboratory ; 
that much-was sure. For the rest, they 
declared the mangled body of a man 
found on the tracks just outside of St. 
Pancras to be Chan. He also figured 
as having leaped overboard from a 
Channel steamer. They couldn’t man- 
age a respectable death for him, because 
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there is something about a broken heart” 
not quite respectable. Besides, Chan 

had committed the unpardonable sin 

he had repudiated science, the mainstay 

of man’s belief in himself, and had 

shown himself indifferent to fame, had 

flung his reputation into the face of the 

public, and had disappeared, at thirty, 

““Chan was so mysterious, Lady 
Fullerton said to me fretfully. ‘I did 
my best. He had everything. But he 
always seemed to be blaming me for 
something.’ 

“*Perhaps you didn’t 
enough,’ I suggested. 

“She lifted her beautiful brows. ‘He 
wouldn’t let me,’ she answered. 

“So, you see, she had her own griey- 
ance. I was about to leave England for 
the States and her parting admonition 
was: ‘Watch out for Chan over there, 
All social fugitives go to Texas or Cal- 
ifornia, you know. Only don’t let him 
come back to England—he’s quite 
finished here.’ 

“I kept my eyes open for Chan every- 
where I went. I searched the crowds 
of New York, Chicago, New Orleans, 
and the coast cities for that dark, ardent 
face, that lean and distinguished body. 
I looked for him in the northwest, in 
Wyoming, along the border. And 
strangely enough, considering the vast 
multitude I was combing, I found him.” 

“Where?” Mrs. Kendrick asked. 

“In Florida. I had come from Gal- 
veston to Key West and was waiting 
there for an American destroyer whose 
commander had promised to mix mea 
certain famous Key West cocktail, on 
its native soil, as it were. While | 
waited, I explored the Keys—those 
turtle-backed sand islands linking the 
city to the mainland. It’s fascinating 
country. A fisherman’s paradise. Some 
of the islands are inhabited by the se 
called Florida ‘conch,’ and one of these 
men I hired to show me about. He had 
a motor boat and an _ inexhaustible 
knowledge of the Florida Keys. We 
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qosed in and out of the shallows. Now 
and again we made landings on slivers 
of blazing sand. And it was one of 
these chance landings that brought me 
to Chan. : 

“We had gone ashore for water at a 
little settlement of rude shanties. Some 
barefooted children and _ slatternly 
women and an old conch ran out to meet 
us, eying us with shy curiosity. While 
my guide filled the water tank, I photo- 
graphed the sunburned group. The 
younger men had gone to Key West, 
but the old fellow showed us around. 

“‘English, ain’t you?’ he asked. 
‘There’s another Englishman over yon- 
der” He pointed with his thumb. 
‘Lives alone, where you see the shanty 
—'bout two miles to the no’th. Been 
there more’n a year, now.’ 

“‘A fisherman?’ I asked. 

“‘No.’ The old fellow squinted and 
spat. ‘Not exactly. He’s queer.’ 

“I thought at once, unreasonably, of 
Chan. 

“Do you know his name?’ I asked. 

“‘No. He don’t talk. Not to folks, 
anyway. He’s gotagun. Fishes some.’ 
The conch paused and glanced quickly 
at me. ‘Reckon he don’t want to see 
you!’ 

“Here was mystery. 
ally : 
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I asked casu- 

‘Lives there all alone, does he?’ 
Yessir. Queer. Damn queer! 
He’s got a cat—big red critter with 
green eyes. Him and that cat—alone, 
out there! By damn, what do you make 
of it?” 

“I made of it with a sinking heart, 
but I said nothing except that I’d go 
over and see the Englishman, That 
piscatorial factotum of mine didn’t 
want to go. He had been told strange 
stories about the lonely settler and his 
cat—would-be visitors had been fired 
at; passing boats had heard weird cries 
in the night. Nonsense, all of it! I 
said I'd go alone. Sut my guide 
wouldn’t risk his boat in those treach- 
erous shallows, but agreed to put me 


ashore at the Englishman’s landing for 
a consideration of five dollars. I would 
gladly have given him five pounds! The 
swaggering buccaneer, scenting adven- 
ture, came, too, and we turned the 
launch toward a flake of silver, across 
water dazzlingly blue and polished as 
enamel. I knew, before I set foot on 
Chan’s refuge, that he would be there, 
and I shuddered at the thought of what 
I might find—a dirty, unshaven, vacant- 
eyed man and a tortoise-shell cat, an in- 
scrutable, selfish, graceful creature with 
moonstone eyes.” 

Mrs. Kendrick shuddered. 

“Disgusting,” she whispered. 
imagine ” 

“Perhaps. I could fancy him offer- 
ing her bits of fish, caressing her as she 
purred on his knee, watching her sudden 
gusts of playfulness and anger, worship- 
ing her, afraid of her, dedicated to her 
—mad, mad, mad! 

“There was no sign of any one on 
the island or Key. A single, ragged 
coconut palm stood by the shanty. A 
boat was tethered at the landing. All 
about, the sea lay unbroken, mirroring 
the compact blue of the sky. We went 
ashore and called. No answer. 

“Stumbling away from the shack, we 
came on Chan, down near the water, on 
the other side of the island. He lay on 
his face across a littke mound. And he 
had shot himself through the heart. 
When we turned him over we found 
that he had fallen on the shallow, par- 
tially covered grave of an ordinary, 
jade-eyed tortoise-shell cat.” 

There was a little flurry; a laugh. 
Vera Hazelton stood in the lighted door- 
way. 

“What 


“You 


on earth are 
about?” she demanded. And young 
Jarvis, peering over her shoulder, 
blinked into the shadows. 

“Cats,” Mowat said briefly. 

“Nonsense!” Vera laughed again. 
“Why do you sit in the dark? Has any 
one a cigarette?” 
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The Arrant Rover 


THE STORY SO FAR. 


RCHIE LAVEROCK is by profession an arrant rover. Temporarily he is con- 
nected with a London motor firm. Tooling along the Surrey lanes one after- 
noon, he comes upon a beautiful young woman who is being brutally treated by 
her husband. Laverock rescues her gallantly, carries her home in his car, and 
discovers that she is Lucy Joy, winner of the Daily Periscope beauty contest, and 
was merely acting for the cinema. He meets her family—mummie, auntie, and 
Frankie, the young midshipman brother. He meets also several of Lucy’s ven- 
erable admirers. Prominent among them is the admiral. Several days later he 
runs across the admiral on his way to the Joy household with an invitation to 
his birthday party in town. Archie takes a short cut across country, reaches the 
Joy family first, and they promise to celebrate his birthday at his camp. The 
admiral, coming in second, retaliates by leaving an important sealed note for Miss 
Lucy Joy. She confesses hopefully to Laverock that the note contains an offer 
of marriage, but permits Laverock to see that she cares only for him, The arrant 
rover, reverting to type, loses all interest in the “beauty girl,” and welcomes orders 
from the firm which send him down to Rhds, a country place in Wales. Its 
owner, Mr. Rice-Mathews, has been a semi-invalid for thirty years. He has just 
declared his independence of “cotton wool and medicine bottles,” and has ordered 
the latest model motor car, which Archie is to teach him to drive. With Mr. 
Rice-Mathews lives his granddaughter, Mauve, a girl with a colorless, detached 
personality. Soon after his arrival she comes to Archie’s motor caravan, fitted 
up like a three-in-one apartment, and parked near Rhdés, and invites him to dinner. 
After dinner, she plays Beethoven, Archie’s choice, in a fashion which revives his 
dormant interest, and once more he is tempted to a contemplation of matrimony, 
constructed round such a girl. For more than three weeks Archie spends fifteen 
out of twenty-four golden hours with Mauve Rice-Mathews, among her bees and 
white rabbits. He punctuates this time with brief intervals of teaching Mr. Rice- 
Mathews to drive his high-powered car. In saving him when he cheerily ventures 
out in it alone over a decidedly unsafe road, Archie penetrates his way into the 
heart of the granddaughter through the medium of her gratitude. Mauve con- 
fesses, in a confidential outburst, the story of her life, the faithless fiancé, Basil, 
now dead, for whom she has retained a permanent “Blue Rock pigeon” type of 
attachment, and the devoted lover, Lionel, who, although he is in Persia for the 
government, does not neglect to send her Oriental rose sprinklers and similar 
gifts promptly on her birthday and on other appropriate anniversaries. This 
revelation is made on the occasion of Mauve’s visit to the Navarac, Archie’s port- 
able abiding place, for afternoon tea. The rover sees the heretofore-reserved mis- 
tress of Rhés in a new light. She is no longer the remote young person with a 
strong and compelling passion for rock gardens and setting hens, but the girl 
who had interpreted Beethoven in such a moving fashion the night of his arrival. 
At the conclusion of her story, Archie discovers Mauve in his arms, receiving 
graciously his freely given sympathy and consolation. The striking of a clock 
brings them to consciousness. It summons Mauve to the realization of the respon- 
sibilities of dinner and her grandfather up at Rhds. She hurries away, leaving 
Archie with a disconcerting abruptness. While dressing for dinner later, she 
realizes that her absorbing attachment for the faithless fiancé, Basil, has at last 
been dispelled. 
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The Arrant Rover 


By Berta Ruck 


Author of “His Official Fiancée,” “The Girls at His Billet,” 
“Swect Stranger,” éte. 


CHAPTER XII. 


HE phrases which Archie found 
himself most frequently repeat- 
ing were: 

“Good Lord! What have I done? 
What have I let myself in for now?” 

One hardly likes to think how short 
a time this came after his last good 
night to Mauve, muttered with such 
ardor, such genuine ardor. 

There is a type of man said to be 
“rough upon” his boots and socks. It 
is not that he treads badly; he wears 
through. Now, the Archie type is 
“rough upon” his emotions. He is so 
soon “through” with his sensations and 
sentiments. He is ready for more, for 
fresh, for other ones in a space of time 
incredible to the steadier, slow-think- 
ing model. Hence bitter reproaches 
are hurled at the Archie type; “his feel- 
ings are nevet very deep!” they say. 

Deep enough in all conscience, how- 
ever, was the dismay of the arrant 
tovet on this evening, when—having 
emerged from the sensuous trance of 
courtship—he caine presently to real- 
ize two things. 


One was that this afternoon’s inter- 
view had culminated in what must be 
presently stamped officially as an en- 
gagement to Miss Mauve Rice-Math- 
ews. 

Two was that Mauve, after all, was 
not the one girl for him. 

This second point came to him more 
slowly than the first, but with ever- 
increasing discomfort. He sat down 
on the caravan steps where they lately 
had sat enlaced. He gnawed the stem 
of his pipe; and there, amid the star- 
light and the falling dew and the soft 
noises of beasts moving behind the 
stone hedge and the plaintive serenade 
of an owl from the beech wood and the 
whole fragrant breathing of the coun- 
try in its sleep, the young man put in 
hours of thinking about this last girl 
to whom he had been making love, fool 
that Ire was! 

He was very angry with himself, but, 
even so, he raged more in sorrow than 
in anger. For wasn’t it disappoint- 
ment once again, the infernal, well- 
known disappointment which seemed 
to get worse each time? 

There were men who would considez 
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that Laverock had “done thundering 
well for himself, snaffling the pet 
granddaughter of an old man with all 
that money and that topping place in 
Wales.” It was not so much that 
Archie was “above” this consideration 
as that it never struck him to give it 
a thought. His thoughts of the place 
were memories of how keen Mauve 
Rice-Mathews was on it. “My roots 
are here,’ she’d said. Never would she 
allow herself to be dragged anywhere 
else. Any man who married her would 
have to take root beside her, thought 
the appalled Archie. He pictured that 
life: 

Always this valley, where the morn- 
ing paper got in at three in the after- 
noon, always this circle of dull country 
people, always these same interests—he 
seemed to hear her composed, girlish 
voice uttering their names. 

“My rock garden ” and that. 

“My seedling Geums ” and those 
things. 

“My Minorcas 
"em. 

“The rectory cook had a very old 
recipe for ” and so on. 

“Grandfather, time you took your 
sleep. Archie, I’d like you to think 
over that  path-through-the-laurels 
idea.” Yards of it! 

How, thought Archie now, could one 
stick it, day in, day out, even for the 
most wonderful girl in the world? 
Mauve was a stay-putter, a Blue Rock 
type herself. If that fellow Basil had 
lived, she would have gone on caring 
for him until she was a hundred and 
six. Now, worse luck, worse luck, she 
had been persuaded by Archie to start 
caring in that way for Archie himself. 

Ghastly fiasco. 

Why hadn’t he seen before that she 
wasn’t a bit his sort of girl? Anything 
but! Anything but! 

His pipe went out. Presently he 
realized that he was getting chilly about 
the shoulders. By Jove, he was wet 


” 


and the rest of 


through. Not only the gentle dew from” 


heaven had soaked him, but it had 
started to rain. On the uncarried hay, 
too. He got up, stretched himself, and 
turned into the caravan. He felt very 
empty. A hunk of bully beef thrust 
between two hunks of brown bread was 
his dinner at midnight. He gulped a 
stiff whisky, got between his blankets, 
and went off to sleep almost at once, 

Almost at once, though, it seemed to 
be dawn again, and Archie awoke with 
that horrible feeling of something im- 
pending, what he did not for a moment 
remember. Then, with a shock: “Of 
course, Mauve!” 

In that most depressing hour of 
palely growing light and restless bird 
noise and lowered human vitality, 
Archie, turning on his couch, meditated 
upon this late love of his and saw her 
unkindly, as men do not see a woman 
to whom they have always been indif- 
ferent. Completely unattractive he saw 
her now. A young woman like hun- 
dreds of others of her class and kind. 
As more light came grayly through his 
open windows, as the small objects 
around him grew slowly clearer, so his 
warped view of poor Mauve grew ever 
more critical. 

She was plain, yes, plain-headed. She 
was managing, she was brusque, she 
was “clever,” she was all a woman 
oughtn’t to be! Almost worst of all, 
as a sweetheart she was disappointing, 
inadequate, frigid! Yes, it amounted to 
that. 

“Judge of your lover at the part- 
ing!” warns the French proverb. It 
is the last caress that is remembered as 
characteristic. 

So Archie did not recall that glow- 
ing first moment when she, lighted up, 
had moved halfway to meet his wel 
coming arms. That was washed oft by 
the other, the last moment, when he 
had held her to say good night at the 
stile. He remembered only how hur 
riedly she had pulled away from him, 
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turning to him as it were the cheek of 
a perfunctory aunt. Miserable show! 
She wasn’t the sort of girl he wanted 
to kiss or to look at or even to talk to 
or to be with at all any more. 

Yet, here he was—practically “ac- 
cepted.” To-day, in a few hours’ time, 
he would have to go up to Rhés to con- 
firm the ghastly situation. 


He started to go up at an unearthly 
hour, in fact, as soon as he saw the 
first blue curl of wood smoke ascend- 
ing lazily from the chimneys above the 
beech trees at the end of the hayfield. 
Then he realized that Mauve might not 
be up for another hour. 

Every minute of the sixty seemed a 
week to Archie. He kept wondering 
how he could bring himself to behave 
as the decently delighted, newly ac- 
cepted fiancé of this unwanted girl 
whom he had won over to care for him 
in that exclusive, concentrated, indi- 
vidual, and destroyingly constant man- 
ner in which this sort of girl always 
cares. 

He now understood Mauve only too 
well, he thought. Really, he understood 
her less than he had understood girls 
who were, on the surface, less stereo- 
typed than she. 

An illusion of Archie’s sex is that, 
though it be asual enough for a man 
to look upon woman merely as a caress- 
able or charming toy, no “nice” girl 
has been known to look thus upon a 
man. 

Take Miss Rice-Mathews, who had 
spent an equally restless night up at 
Rhos. Her first mood—impersonally 
vivid joie de vivre of convalescence— 
had passed. She was left staring in 
amazement at a “streak of herself” that 
she didn’t recognize. It was probably 
the same “streak” that lent fire and 
mastery to her piano playing, but that 
she didn’t know, either. She harassed 
herself, her ordinary, conventionally 
bred self, with questions. Chief of 


them was, “But if I really don’t think 
Archie Laverock has much in him, 
after all, why, why, why did I like his 
kissing me?” She blushed for herself, 
hotly, into the pillow. 

“Well! If I’m engaged to him, I’m 
engaged! Grandfather will love it. 
And that'll be that, I suppose!” 

It would have saved young Archie 
some of the most remorseful and panic- 
stricken moments of his life could he 
have had a glimpse into the mind of 
this girl then. 

He had no glimpse into her mind, 
not even in the next interview between 
these two young human creatures, who 
had come into each other’s lives for 
one unique and golden hour. Never in 
this world will Archie Laverock know 
truly what Mauve Rice-Mathews felt 
on that morning of calamity. 

She came to meet him. That was 
the first shock. 

She was much earlier than he’d ex- 
pected. As he walked slowly down 
that sopping hayfield, through a mist 
that might or might not develop into 
more rain, he caught sight of the slim 
figure, with that old brown oilskin 
pulled on over her woolly jumper and 
rough skirt, gray as the weather. 
Clumping clogs disguised her feet as 
she climbed that stile. 

He had not thought his heart could 
sink any lower. But it did so even 
as he waved and hurried on toward 
her. He knew, then, that if he hadn’t 
been so bored in this place at the start, 
with absolutely no other interest, he 
would never have given her a thought. 

Still, here they were! He must be- 
gin with something cheery to break the 
ice. Brrrrr! 

“Good morning,” he called, with a 
good effect of heartiness. “This is 
rather a change from yesterday, isn’t 
it?’ Then hastily: “The weather, | 
mean. It looked as if we were in for 
—for days more of it, didn’t it?” 

Here he came up to the stile and held 
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out a hand. But she jumped down 
without that. Shy, he thought in dis- 
may, because she cared so dreadfully. 

With his heart in his damp brogues 
he went on “lightly” about the unrelia- 
bility of the Welsh mountains. 

“T thought that when they were that 
pale-lilac color and all far away, like 
yesterday, it meant that the weather 
was ‘set fair’ for ever so long.” 

Here Mauve spoke rather brusquely 
and without looking at him. She had 
her head down and was feeling in the 
pocket of her jumper. 

“I’ve brought you ’ she began. 

For just that instant, as she spoke, 
there flashed through the mind of 
young Laverock quite a long sequence 
of bitter thoughts on the subject of 
her having brought him anything at all. 
Sudden, hidden, violent revulsion took 
him against this intrusive, this ever- 
recurrent habit of women. 

Always they wanted to give you 
something, some little thing or some 
big thing—the privilege of calling 
them by their Christian names or the 
whole story of their last engagement 
or—as that maudlin song puts it—the 
right to love them all the while. At 
the same time they insisted on spray- 
ing you with presents which they had 
chosen or knitted or somethinged for 
you themselves; this book you really 
ought to read, this waistcoat, this am- 
ber mouthpiece, letter case, pair of 
motor gloves, muffler, mascot! It was 
unbearable; you never wanted them to 
do it; you’d much rather they didn’t; 
you told them so. But they would do 
it. After Archie’s bad night and in 
his state of cold and hostile reaction, 
this chronic giving of gifts seemed to 
him the most repulsive trait in the 
whole repellent sex. Genuinely, at that 
moment, he detested women, 

Now another of them was going to 
give him something. He wondered— 
all this still in that swiftest flash of 
thought—whether it would be another 


silk handkerchief with his initials gy 
it; he had four dozen of them, 

Mauve finished her sentence. 

“This telegram. It came yesterday 
evening,” and she handed it to him, 

“Do open it,” she said, and while he 
ripped open the envelope, he heard her 
explaining quickly: “Of course, you 
Ought to have had it last night, but 
cook took it in just as she was busy 
with dinner and ‘forgot’ or something, 
She ought to have sent Megan or Cuen- 
wen with it, but they ‘weren’t speak 
ing’ yesterday. I can’t discover what 
all these rows among the maids are 
about,” complained the young mis- 
tress of Rhos. 

Neither she nor Archie would know 
how much seething jealousy or how 
many tear-stained scenes had been set 
in the Rhos’ kitchens during the last 
weeks, and all because each member 
of the staff wished to be the only one 
to attend upon “her” Mr. Laverock, to 
receive a smile, a good morning, a 
thank you. The disturber—who, after 
all, realized but a little of the disturb- 
ances he caused—read the telegram 
which cook had suppressed for a night 
rather than let the hand of a fellow 
servant touch it. He guessed that it 
would contain tidings of certain white 
flannels at the cleaners. 

But the message was from his firm, 
and it ran: 


Return at once with Navarac to London. 


Suddenly Mauve’s eyes beheld an odd 
sight. 

She had been looking at Archie Lave- 
rock ever since he came up to her at 
the stile, in bewilderment and doubt. 
The doubt and bewilderment had been 
about herself as well as about this man 
who had held her in his arms yester 
day. Questions buzzed. in her: 

“Why is there this ‘change from 
yesterday?” Why isn’t he as he was 
last evening? For that matter, why 
am I not as I was? Why aren't we 
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saying or doing anything? Why didn’t 
he even take my hand? Ah, he was 
ing to help me down from the stile, 
but I wouldn’t let him. Why wouldn’t 
1? What is happening? What is go- 
ing to happen next ," 

The answer to all the questions came 
with that lightning-swift glimpse of 
Archie Laverock’s face as he read the 
wire. 

It was suddenly so glad that it 
seemed transfigured, radiant. A mask 
seemed to drop from it. Yes, there had 
been a mask. A mask of pretense now 
dropped. 

The look lasted only for a second. 
Next instant his face became as it was 
before. She could hardly believe she 
had seen that gleam of delight, relief. 
In a tone of some consternation he 
was exclaiming : 

“I say! This is a bit of a shock!” 

Here it occurred to both of them 
that neither of them had yet used the 
other’s name. 

“Look here,” said he, and handed 
her the wire. 

For a moment Mauve scarcely took 
in the words of the message. She was 
still blankly wondering over that 
change of face. No gettting over it, 
there had been a positive shout of joy 
in his eyes. Joy! Because of his re- 
call! It had gone again in an instant, 
he was now keeping a decent screen of 
dismay; but she’d seen, 

She’d seen. 

In that moment she had seen more of 
Archie than she had done during all 
his time at Rhos. She was filled with 
mingled understanding,  disillusion- 
ment, amusement, shame, regret, and 
even relief. 

Then, as she read that wire again, 
something else happened, rather oddly, 
perhaps, but in the subterranean man- 
ner that the more crucial events of our 
lives do sometimes occur. 

For it was at this moment that 
Mauve Rice-Mathews, playing at last 


for her own best happiness, accepted 
the proposal of a man who was -not 
even there. He was not even in Eng- 
land. He was still on board a ship 
homeward bound from Persia. He 
was a square-built soldier man—the 
build she admired—and he had in his 
steady blue eyes a look of purpose. 
He was her old love, Lionel, coming 
back to her to try his luck again! 

Needless to say that Lionel himself 
would never know when it was that he 
was actually accepted; he would imag- 
ine that it took place weeks later, 
after he had proposed for the sixth— 
or was it the seventh?—time. Nor 
would Mauve ever admit it, except to 
her own most hidden “streak” of 
frankness. As for young Laverock, 
he would never guess that he, departing 
out of this girl’s life, left open behind 
him a door that would otherwise have 
remained relentlessly closed, even 
against a lover so well suited to her 
as Lionel. 

Long 
think: 

“Well, Archie Laverock cured me of 
Basil. He opened my eyes to several 
things about myself. And I’m sure I 
appreciate Lionel because of having 
known Archie.” 

However! Few men believe that 
there are points on which a girl may 
gain from an interlude with one of 
these arrant rovers. Even the rovers 
themselves appear convinced that the 
part they play in the life of the ex-love 
is made up solely of the hurt, the pity 
of it! 

So Archie, standing there in the 
midst of a gray morning-after, the in- 
terlude, was suffering, already, at least 
as much as he deserved for all his 
crimes. He began to say something 
about how soon he was afraid he and 
his caravan would have to be off. 

It was Mauve Rice-Mathews who cut 
the tangle. She said quickly and in her 
most composed, garden-party manner: 


afterward, Mauve was to 
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“Yes. Of course! You'll have to 
go at once, won't you? I'll say good-by 
to grandfather for you.” Then, defi- 
nitely, significantly: “It really is 
good-by. I quite understand. It’s 
quite all right, Archie.” 

His lips parted. He gave a startled 
glance at her. He thought the girl was 
pretty gallant, understanding and yet 
taking it like this. Then he felt a 
puppy for having to admit that it was 
even gallant of her. But in these cir- 
cumstances, what on earth was left for 
the man to think, do, or say? 

He cleared his throat, began to say: 

“Mauve 

But she stopped him with a smile. 

Then, just as he had done on the 
caravan steps in the sunshine of yes- 
terday, when they had sat together 
amid the warm fragrance of hay and 
honeysuckle and had been drawn to- 
gether by the magic of youth, nearness, 
gayety, just as he had done then, she 
did now. She held out her slender 
hand—with what difference! This 


time it was she who made him put his 


hand—with 
hers. 

She gave him an honest grasp which 
might have been that of another boy. 
Wonderful of her, thought he, not 
realizing in his discomfiture how little 
effort it actually was to her. 

“Good-by, Archie,” said Mauve Rice- 
Mathews. “The best of luck!” 

Archie’s reply, muttered, may yet 
have reached her: 

“Bless you for an absolute dear.” 

She turned, and quickly disappeared 
through the mist which had now be- 
come rain. 

In the rain that had now set in for 
the day Laverock prepared his cara- 
van for the road. In pouring rain he 
turned toward England again, through 
the weeping woods, the streaming 
highways, the vistas of drowned pur- 
ple, sodden ivy-green, and drenched in- 
digo which are branded as the “typi- 


what a difference !—into 


cal” Welsh landscape by so many By 
lish tourists. 
sunless hours, these sojourners; ike 
these, Archie Laverock forgot any day 
when this country had shown him one 
gleam of other weather. 

It rained on. 

As the wet drove in sheets of whis. 
tling silver against the Navarac wip. 
dows, young Laverock told himself 
disgustedly that it never did anything 
but rain in Wales. 

It went on raining. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


One fortnight later, in a heaven of 
midsummer weather, the rover lay~a 
basking dot of sunlit white, between 
turquois sky and sea of sapphire 
streaked with emerald. 

He lay, stretched at ease, in a small, 
white-painted motor launch which 
rocked softly, softly on the tide setting 
outward from the many golden plages 
of that Breton seaside. The plages were 
at this hour deserted; their cosmopol- 
itan crowds of frocks, bathing suits, 
and sand-building children had _ with- 
drawn to the crescents of toyish French 
villas. Waller and narrower were these 
than any English seaside houses ; lighter, 
in their stone-grays and sand colors and 
rough cast; keyed at their angles with 
red brick, shuttered in green and cream, 
built for coolness and summer shade. 

3ut Archie Laverock wanted no 
shade; give him the full midday sun 
in which to bask upon the bosom of 
the waters a couple of hundred yards 
out in the little cove. He was bare 
headed and deeply sunburned from 
some days of this basking and bathing, 
the gold and bronze of him showing 
up all the more intensely from the 
whiteness of his attire—white sweater 
with Byron collar rolling away from his 
throat, old white flannel bags, white 
socks, and the kind of white canvas 
shoes which were still to be bought for 
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afew francs at a corner shop in St. 
Enogat. These shoes were stretched 
out a few inches above the level of his 
eyes. 

As he lounged, his back was to the 
shore, but he had sunk down into such 
a luxurious position that he could see 
nothing of his surroundings except a 
sun-baked bit of white-painted wood and 
that stretch of unclouded illimitable 
blue above the waters. He saw what 
one sees when lying on one’s back in 
the sea, staring upward—blue—blue. 
Now there slid slowly across, the white, 
translucent wings of a planing gull ; now 
there glided past the gleaming triangle 
of a sail. 

Archie’s half-shut eyes may have 
taken in these details; his mind realized 
nothing except the bliss of utter idle- 
ness, the stillness, brightness, warmth in 
which his body steeped and steeped it- 
self: Inland, the cigales chirped among 
the clover that bordered the cliff path; 
lizards abandoned themselves to immo- 
bile bien étre upon the hot sea wall; sul- 
phur-yellow butterflies flattened their 
wings to the fervent cushions of thyme 
and lay vibrant, ecstatic. How akin to 
these creatures was the young man at 
full length in the boat on the peacock- 
colored bay, letting sunshine and sea air 
percolate to his innermost fiber! He 
was as little touched as were those other 
happy creatures of the day, by any 
thought of yesterday, by any thought 
of to-morrow—in short, by any thought. 
Feeling, hardly to be dignified by the 
name of “thought,” did drift idly 
through his mind even as the plaintive 
cry of the gulls drifted to his ears 
through the simmering haze of hedonis- 
tic, after-déjuener torpor. 

“How jolly all this was—jolly place 
—ripping weather—nothing to bother 
about—do as he liked for days yet— 
nobody to worry him—best of all, and 
Heaven be thanked for this crowning 
blessing, no girls! Just peace, perfect 
peace, with one other man, and the 


boat. What luck that the blessed boat 
had turned out to belong to dear old 
‘Stick-It’s’ people! 

“Wonderful, finding dear old Stick-it 
over here in France, in Dinard. After 
imaginging that he went out in ’17! 
Priceless old Stick-It, wearing the most 
disreputable mufti ever seen, his hair 
bristling over his coat collar, sitting 
there as alive as anything in the café 
with a vermuth sec in front of him, 
suddenly singing out: ‘Hel-lo? Isn’t it 
Archie? But weren’t you dead? 

“Decent of him to insist upon Ar- 
chie’s staying here to keep him com- 
pany with the boat until the rest of 
the family came over. 

“A dear chap, altogether, old Stick- 
It,” mused Archie drowsily. 

“A pal, a man pal, with all that means. 
Loyalty. Understanding. Being able 
to rely upon him in a tight corner. Or, 
what’s just as necessary, being able to 
rely upon him, anyhow. No jealousy. 
No pettiness. No saying one thing and 
meaning another. No fuss. Just be- 
ing friends. After all, nothing could 
beat it—with a man. 

“With a girl now—well, of course, 
it was hardly news that you practically 
couldn’t be friends. Wasn’t that a 
stock joke? You started. Then either 
she wanted more or you wanted more. 
Heaven knew why. It wasn’t worth 
having when you got it. 

“Ages ago, some woman had told him 
that to expect a sweetheart and a com- 
panion in one man was to expect him 
to row for Oxford and Cambridge in 
the same boat race, and to her a man 
was a poor companion anyway. Heaven 
knew women were no companions to 
aman. Always wanting something dif- 
ferent, Analyzing what they felt about 
you, what you ought to feel about them, 
what you did, what you didn’t, ad infini- 
tum. Women! Bah! Always talk, 
talk, talk! How different from men. 

“How awfully different from dear 
old Stick-It and his good, old, terse 
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grunts! None of these hairsplittings, 
these wranglings over abstract ques- 
tions with him. Just ‘Remember that 
dinner with their C. O.? By Jove, ha, 
ha!’ and ‘I wonder what became of the 
sergeant major?’ and ‘Ever hear of ; 
and so on. And then overhauling the 
engines, and all, together. And what 
about another vermuth, and all, and go- 
ing over to see what the links at St. 
Briac were like, and all. 

“Always with dear old Stick-It. 
Splendid. Who on earth wanted spar- 
kling conversation on a holiday when 
you were out to enjoy every second of 
it? 

“Jove, how blue—how warm! 

“Who in his senses wanted girls 
about? How much jollier, a whole 
heavenly holiday without one of ‘em 
getting her nose in to spoil it at all. 
An ideal holiday on your own with one 
jolly good man pal. 

“Old Stick-It—impossible ever to 
think of him by anything except his 
army nickname—said he’d be down at 
the jetty by a quarter to two. 

“Oceans of time. 

“How topping, for a change, this 
lazy life. Not entirely lazy, though; 
plenty to do, with the little Dulcie to 
themselves.” He, Archie, was as at- 
tached to the little Dulcie as if he'd 
known all about her from babyhood 
instead of only having had her to han- 
dle for the last ten days. The Dulcic, 
of course, was the launch which lulled 
his mood with the gentlest rock, rock- 
ing as of a cradle. 

“The ripping little Dwulcie,’ mused 
Archie, nodding. “Dear old Stick ig 

His light, tide-rocked doze lasted for 
perhaps three minutes ; he slipped out of 
it as he’d slipped in, taking up his desul- 
tory musing at another point. 

“Girls and his resolution. Yes; he’d 
made a sort of New Year resolution, 
only at the beginning of July. You 
could put it crudely into the two words 
‘No girls.” There was, however, more 


in it than just that. It meant, for once: 
Archie Laverock on the side of com — 
mon sense and what was best for him, 
And for others! Love? Not again, 
thanks. Evidently not in his make-up, 
His character was to—to—people 
would say ‘philander.’ But deep in 
his heart Archie Laverock, like many 
another rover, cherished the conviction 
that he was not by nature a philanderer, 

“Polygamous? Ugly word! Yet 
people might ask the difference between 
a man who frankly is like that and your- 
self? 

“People wouldn’t understand how 
badly he needed something he'd never 
found. There wasn’t such a thing, 
Girls thought you meant them. Got 
hurt. Little Lucy Joy! Mauve! - The 
other affairs of summers before this. 

“Cut the whole proposition! Cut 
girls right out ; don’t wonder what they 
were like, don’t try to make friends, 
don’t look at ’em.” 

It was not even a sacrifice to young 
Laverock in his present mood of um 
derstanding, those stories about sailor- 
men whose ship was their sole sweet- 
heart and be blowed to those other tales 
about every port! 

“Anybody,” thought Archie, with his 
hand on the hot tiller, “would make a 
pet of the little Dulcic. Pretty, pretty 
she was with her speckless velour paint, 
her brasses flashing brighter than the 
newest wedding ring, and her slender 
graceful lines! When all was said, a 
boat was not only the prettiest thing 
man’s hand ever made, but the shape 
liest that man’s eye ever saw. Where” 
—out of the whole sex that this young 
man had just renounced with all its 
works—“where was the girl whose 
shape could show a line to compare with 
that of-——” 

Here was that drowsing, sun-baked 
reverie of Archie Laverock cut most 
abruptly short. 


It was cut short first of all by a dip 
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~ ping of the boat under him, then by a 
' fumbling or knocking on the outside of 


it Any unusual sound in a boat brings 
aman to his feet at once. But even 
before young Laverock could get to his 
feet, there appeared over the funnel a 
wet hand—how brown, how small! 

“Monsieur!” gasped a _ feminine 
voice. 

The next second Archie Laverock 
was looking down at the girl swimmer 
who was clinging to the piece of senit 
off the Dulcie’s counter. From under 
a poppy-red bathing cap there looked 
up a pair of very frightened eyes. She 
was clinging tightly to the rope in a 
vain effort to get into the boat. Through 
the jade water her limbs disappeared 
under the counter, and with each of 
her struggles the boat rocked. She was 
biting her lips. 

Archie, all action at once, exclaimed: 
“Half a moment! Don’t tire yourself! 
Get your arms well over mine and keep 
a good hold when I tell you. Now!” 

And one rail of the Dulcie tipped up, 
the other down, as, with a heave, he 
got the girl into the boat. The boat 
rocked and righted again as a dripping, 
panting sea nymph sank down on to 
the warm boards, where a few mo- 
ments ago, the renouncer of girls had 
lain meditating. 

With a muttered “good heavens,” 
he disappeared into the cuddy, coming 
out again with a bundle of clean cotton 
waste in his hands. 

“Hadn’t you better give yourself a 
dry off with that?” he suggested 
quickly, not stopping to consider that 
this damsel who’d hailed him in French 
might not understand what he said. 
“I'm sorry it’s the only thing we seem 
tohave. And do put my coat on, won’t 
you?” He had his old Norfolk across 
his arm. ‘Let me give you a lift on.” 

But as he held out the coat, the girl 
—at first sight she might, from her 
build, have been either fifteen or 
twenty-five—gave a small laugh. The 


fright had now left her eyes—eyes of 
clear brown, well fringed with dark 
lashes which were not curly, but long, 
and pointed into tiny clusters by the 
sea water, giving an added piquancy 
to her eyes. Yes, they were nearer 
twenty-five than fifteen, Archie no- 
ticed swiftly. The voice in which she 
now spoke had an intonation neither 
of France nor England. 

“You're English. Isn’t that a mercy!” 
exclaimed the fair American girl, still 
panting, but recovering her poise with 
every quick syllable. “To explain and 
thank you politely’—pant, pant—‘‘for 
saving my life, in fluent French, at a 
moment when I was all out of breath 
and rattled”—pant—“would be a thing 
of which I was literally not”—em- 
phasis here and tiny characteristic pause 
—“capable! I am terribly obliged to 
you, in English. No, I am not going to 
wet your coat. I'll be dry here in ten 
seconds.” 

“Cramp, was it?” Archie questioned 
her. Cramp is a thing which can fall 
upon the most athletic, and this nymph’s 
gracile silhouette proclaimed her for a 
typical, outdoor, physically cultured 
modern. “No? Just got out farther 
than you meant. Tide running out, 
too. I say, you ought to be careful!” 
he added severely. 

There stirred in him the universal, 
masculine will to scold the woman. Par- 
ticularly the woman decorative. Now 
decorative this girl undeniably was, 
from the shape of her head under the 
cap which hid all her hair down to her 
faultless, bare toes. From an esthetic 
point of view she completed the look 
of the launch. Graceful lines—of that 
launch—ivory paint, and blue seascape 
were so well set off by the scarlet-and- 
black-and-peachy tan of her resting, 
quivering figure ; she was so much more 
in the picture actually, than old Stick-It 
and his boots! 

So young Laverock scolded: 

“With that awfully strong tide here, 








drifting all over the shop! Currents 
and things! Look at these recks! It’s 
not fit for any one to swim out, except 
when the tide’s coming in. And aren’t 
you cold?” 

She laughed again, though her breast 
still fluttered. 

“Cold? Couldn’t you toast bread on 
this cunning little deck, just in the 
sun?” 

“Sure you aren’t chilled by the reac- 
tion? Let me feel your hand.” 

He took for a moment the cool, but 
not cold, small hand which was near- 
est to him. As he did so, the sun 
flashed on something as bright as the 
Dulcie’s brass: a wedding ring. 

Married, was she? 

M’m! She didn’t look it. 

He went on just as severely as if 
she had been the mere girl for whom 
he’d taken her. 

“By Jove, I hope you won’t chance 
it again. Lucky I was here. Do you 
know you might have been carried 
right out and away?” 

“Maybe it was silly of me,” she ad- 
mitted frankly, with a deeper breath; 
“but there’s one thing I couldn’t en- 
dure, and that was to have the United 
Kingdom and Sweden and Denmark 
hear me say there was something J could 
do and then for me to not do it! I 
just had to swim out as far as this 
motor boat to show them!” 

“Alone?” questioned the rebuker. 
“Haven't you any one belonging to you 
who 

“Well, I couldn’t take Marcus along. 
Marcus always has to go to sleep for 
two hours after his déjeuner.” 

“Oh, does he?” took up the young 
man. He was thinking disgustedly, 
“That kind of a husband, is he!” 

“Why, yes, he’s only three years old,” 
explained the American, now perfectly 
composed. “That was all part of it: 
some of the others imagined that to 
be the mother of a son and have that 
young, growing creature around was a 
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handicap. I had to show them! 
have to ask you to take me back tp 
them.” 

“Of course; which is your plage?” 

She pointed to a crescent of goldes 
beach on which there was now clus. 
tering a posy of vividly colored peig- 
noirs and caps. Billowing sails of 
black-and-white stuff, of dahlia-red, of 
sunshine-yellow floated about black- 
sheathed bodies and limbs of tan or 
ivory. Half a dozen other girls had run 
up, were gesticulating, thoving, to the 
edge of the sea. 

“Is that your party?’ asked young 
Laverock. “Right.” 

A pur and a tremor ran through the 
Dulcie as he started her engines. The 
green-gleaming V of the bow wave 
rose along her polished sides, and the 
launch leaped forward as if in haste 
to be rid of this other feminine crea- 
ture who was aboard and whose face 
lighted up yet more vividly at the quick 
motion. 

“You like going fast?’ <Anchie 
smiled, with a tiny pause that she might 
fill-in if she chose. 

She said: 

“Yes. And Iam Mrs. Otis Wilmot.” 

“My name’s Laverock.” Archie added, 
“Where are you staying; at the Miche- 
let?” Not that he wanted to know! 
What did it matter where she was stay- 
ing? But wasn’t it more polite to as 
sume some ittterest ? 

She, as they whizzed shoreward, told 
him the real name of the villa: 

“We call it ‘Ker Babel!’” and she 
added the road from which it stood 
back. 

“That place! Oh, yes! I know itt 
There are a lot of you there, aren't 
there? I suppose those are the Swedes 
and Danes and English you were tak 
ing about?” 

“Ves; we're all together. We have 
lots of fun. I am the second mother 
to the girls there because I’m the ony 
married one of the bunch.” 
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“Oh, are you?” 

“Even if I am a widow!” 

“Oh! Are you?” said young Lave- 
rock. He could not have explained why 
he exclaimed “oh” in that tone of added 
interest. 

“We,” she went on, “have a perfectly 
lovely time. Look! Look! There are 
all the girls wading in now to meet us 
and practice artificial respiration on the 
apparently drowned. I guess 4 

She waved toward the group at the 
sea’s edge, now mirrored in circling 
swirls of color. Lovely, every move- 
ment of her bare, peach-tanned arm! 
From an esthetic point of view she 
marked the center of interest in an ex- 
quisite bit of French coast scenery. 
From a purely zsthetic point of view 
—young Laverock clung to this phrase 
as determinedly as she had clung to 
that rope!—it seemed such a pity that 
this sea nymph had to go ashore at 
all. 

But now they were within hail of 
that shoal of other sirens, wading out. 
One of them, in an unmistakably Eng- 
lish voice called out anxiously : 

“Are you all right, Genevieve?” 

It was Archie who took it upon him- 
self to call back: 

“She’s perfectly all right!” 

Then came a soft commotion of 
splashing and “hurray” and “Hurry 
up m” from the cluster; also, a drop- 
ping fire of “Thank you! Thank you 
so much!” aimed at Archie Laverock, 
who smiled in a general way from one 
to another of the crowding, stranger- 
girl faces. 

At that moment he wouldn’t have 
known any of them again, except the 
girl who had waded out farthest toward 
the boat. 

She, this “first siren”—as she might 
be named in the cast of this scene— 
was really rather wonderful looking, he 
hoticed in the few seconds she was wad- 
ing forward. Immensely tall for a 
woman, she could have topped Archie 


himself he fancied; and how fair! 
What marble-white and muscular up- 
per arms she swung above the water! 
Unself-conscious and grave, she gazed 
toward the young man in the launch 
with great eyes, blue as the sea in which 
she stood; backed by that flawless sky, 
by the golden sand, and the white cupo- 
las behind her, she might have been 
a poster to advertise the place: “Casino 
et bains de mer.” An arresting girl 
from, of course, the zsthetic point of 
view. 

Laverock, slowing down, said to his 
passenger : 

“May I call some time later in the 
afternoon to see if you’re quite all 
right ?” 

He knew; hadn’t /ie even said she was 
perfectly all right? But didn’t polite- 
ness demand that he should call to in- 
quire after her? 

“Surely,” agreed this Genevieve. “I'll 
be glad to pour you a cup of tea and 
have you meet the family !” 

“Thanks, so much. Afraid I can’t 
run you up right in here. Think you 
can manage if I take you just under 
the point there?” 

“Watch!” she retorted blithely. She 
rose to those little bare feet. Laverock 
shut off the engine, put the helm over. 
The jade V of wave subsided along 
the Dulcie’s side. 

“Ready,” cried the American beauty. 
“Au revoir!” 

With a clean plunge over the side, she 
shot like a milky-green arrow through 
the depths, came up, turned a poppy 
head to laugh back at him, and was 
claimed by the splashing, questioning, 
crowd of her mates. 

Archie Laverock just heard her call, 
“Now then, Selma,” to that very tall 
girl. 

Selma? Sounded Scandinavian; 
those brilliant blue eyes, too. 

Ankle-deep in the scallops of foam 
which caught at them, retired, and 
caught at them again, the girls presently 
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turned once more to wave in friendly 
fashion to the young man in that boat, 
bobbing on the tide. He waved back. 

Until at last there reached him, re- 
peated bull-throated, hails of “Hi! Ar- 
chie! Archie!” he was not even aware 
that the substantial, the ragamuffin 
form of dear old Stick-It had been sig- 
naling to him for some time from the 
cliff top. 

The arrant rover had been watching 
all those girls. 

ZEsthetically, of course. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Old Stick-It, having heard Archie 
Laverock’s account of the sea nymph 
episode and of the invitation, uttered 
with his habitual terseness two words. 

“Well, good-by—eee!” 

“Good-by? What are you talking 
about? You don’t think I’m going to 
look up those ladies without you, do 
you?” retorted Archie. “My dear chap, 
I only said I’d go because I thought 
you'd like it!” 

At this a species of blank, ineffable 
grin spread itself over the features of 
the other man, but before he could 
speak Laverock hastened on. 

“Yes, I thought you’d rather like it 
by way of a change. You don’t know 
anybody here, do you? Rather jolly 
for you to have some pleasant girls to 
talk to, I thought. I expect they all 
dance and play tennis and that sort of 
thing. For Heaven’s sake get on some 
white shoes, man. You can’t go pay- 
ing calls in those tramp boots of 
yours.” 

“Haven’t got any white shoes.” 

“Then buy some,” ordered Archie. 
“Buy some. Not just those French 
jute-soled things for the sands, either. 
Consider the first impression you’ve got 
to make on those girls. Most impor- 


tant. A decent pair of English-made 
white shoes; I'll take you to the shop 
Come along. 


” 


where you can get ’em. 
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The white shoes bought, Laverock © 
announced : 

“There’s just time for you to get a 
proper hair cut, Stick-It, and a shave; 
come on, quite a good shop in that 
street opposite the Casino.” 

“I have shaved.” 

“Have to shave twice,” decreed 
young Laverock, “when you're out all 
day like this. First thing women look 
at is how a man’s shaved and if he’s 
had his hair properly brushed. You've 
no idea what a difference it makes to 
them.” 

Old Stick-It grunted. 

“Who cares?” 

“You do. Believe me,” retorted 
Laverock, grabbing his friend’s arm to 
steer him toward the biggest oval, white 
sign of “Coiffeur” which swung across 
the street. “You’re going to turn over 
a new leaf and have the dickens of a 
good time; no use thinking you can, 
though, if you won’t humanize your 
turnout. I suppose I shall have to lend 
you a tie that is a tie. Can’t buy them 
over here. You put yourself into my 
’ands, sir.” 

Stick-It resignedly complied. For 
once he was turned out with at 
least as much care as Archie Laverock 
bestowed upon his own daily groom- 
ing. Two hours from the time when the 
invitation was issued, old Stick-It was 
accompanying young Laverock upon 
this enterprise of getting to know this 
little crowd of nice girls. Oh, not for 
Archie! He would never have both- 
ered about it for himself. Perfectly 
happy as he was. Still, pity not to 
follow this up, for the sake of old 
Stick-It! And, besides, Stick-It’s 
mother and sisters were coming on here 
presently for their holiday. They'd like 
to meet a few nice girls here. [very- 
body likes to meet nice, new girls. 


In that town of toyish abodes—size 
packing case, style chateau—quite half 
the villas had names beginning with 
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Ker, which is Breton for “house.” Thus 
everywhere there looked out, from the 
railings tangled in grapevine and ram- 
bler roses, wooden signs gilded with 
the inscriptions “Ker Eugénie,” “Ker 
Gare,” or “Ker Dick.” But the villa to 
which the young American widow had 
directed Archie Laverock bore a con- 
yentionally usual French name, “Mon 
Repos.” 

Colorless enough had it not been so 
deliciously, so buoyantly inappropriate 
to the place! Repose was its very last 
characteristic. Movement, gay and 
restless, appeared even through the ap- 
proach. A tall, iron gateway of scroll- 
work intricate and delicate, was painted 
pearl-gray and wreathed in the leafage 
and the lovely purple-and-crimson-and- 
white trumpets of morning-glory con- 
volvulus. Through this frame showed 
a dazzle pattern of breeze-blown color. 

From the gateway and garlanded 
railings there led a flight of shallow 
stone steps; their sides completely hid- 
den in riotous overgrowth. For beside 
every fourth step there was set immense 
cornucopia vases of lapis-lazuli faience, 
out of which cascaded a torrent of the 
gaudiest flowers that blow. Pink, ivy- 
leafed geraniums; sheaves of staring 
marguerites; masses of sulphur-yellow 
calceolaria; zinnias; petunias in the 
more vivid of even the petunia shades; 
begonias of blood-red, of shrieking 
scarlet, and of blazing orange; lobelias 
of half a dozen fervent blues. Between 
the vases, crowded bush after bush of 
hydrangea in full bloom. Their globes 
of creamy-green and of faint-pink shad- 
ing to mauve sounded a note of cooler 
color, but were still drenched in warmth 
by those floods of joyous golden sun- 
shine of France which poured down, 
through, and upon the whole gay, dap- 
pled cretonne. Beyond the steps, on 
each side, was a slant of emerald lawn, 
trimmed with a border of striped, deck- 
chair awnings. Beyond 


again were 
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breeze-tossed poplars, curtsying like pa- 
van-dancers, this way and that, and 
showing now the silver-gray undersides, 
now the dim green of their leafy robes. 
They flanked the house. 

The house itself was tall and white 
as one of the many demitowers used 
for sailing marks along that coast. 
Across pale facade and light-green shut- 
ters rippled a Japanese pattern of co- 
balt shadows ; the open windows seemed 
to promise caverns of cool darkness in- 
side. Out of the middle window floated 
proudly a big tricolor French flag. 
Smaller flags fluttered from the other 
windows; Union Jack, Stars and 
Stripes, the scarlet and white of Den- 
mark, Sweden’s red, blue, and gold, 
even a Red Dragon sweeping across its 
green-and-white ground. What wasn’t 
bunting was bathing costumes; scarlet, 
striped, and black, hanging out to dry 
over the warm sills and pinned down 
by pairs of white canvas sandalettes 
in various small sizes; and what wasn’t 
bathing costumes was Chinese lanterns, 
gay even in daylight as they dangled 
and swung! 

Sound, too, as well as color, perme- 
ated that place. From the lower story 
poured the strains of a Russian prelude 
drawn with no uncertain touch from a 
remarkably fine piano; this mingled 
with the mosquitolike music of a man- 
dolin practiced on the next-door bal- 
cony, while somewhere else an unlo- 
cated gramaphone ground out “I’m 
Forever Blowing Bubbles!” All the 
time a volume of treble chatter from 
the top of the garden seemed to thread 
the fabric of other sound, many voices 
were raised at once in some animated 
discussion. 

At the gate young Laverock thought: 

“No wonder she said they called it 
‘Ker Babel.’ Jove, what a merry din! 
What does this show remind me off? I 
know. It’s like being at the Joys’, only 
more so.” 

He shook off the sudden memory pic- 
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ture of that blue bungalow and of 
those spring flowers which were only 
less bright than those of midsummer, 
and turned to the dogged friend at his 
elbow. 

“Pull yourself together, Stick. Pre- 
pare to-amuse these new friends of 
yours.” 

“Huh,” from Stick-It. “Mine?” 

“Yes, yours, Don’t you mess up your 
chances. Be your sparkling young self. 
Think of the trouble I’m taking to get 
you off.” 

“Hadn’t you better ring that bell 
again ?” 

“They don’t seem to hear ; no wonder, 
through all this noise,” said Archie 
Laverock. “Look here, we’ll just march 
up in.” 

He led the way up that hanging gar- 
den of steps. From a¥ove the dancing 
pattern of branches and leaf shapes was 
flung across his newly cleaned flannels 
as he moved toward the slant of lawn. 
Suddenly both he and Stick-It drew up 
at the sight of something odd on the 
grass. Three or four long-eared Bel- 
gian hares sat about in various uncon- 
cerned attitudes under the poplars. A 
couple of yards away from them a 
black-and-white fox terrier stood star- 
ing at the hares. He didn’t move. He 
didn’t move! 

It was perhaps three seconds before 
the visitors realized that all the animals 
were of painted composition; then both 
men joined in the little burst of laugh- 
ter which came from the group beside 
the striped canvas chairs farther ahead. 

“There! Now! If somebody else 
hasn’t been fooled by this zodlogical 
gardens of ours!” exclaimed a voice 
which Archie knew. “How do you do 
again, Mr. Laverock!” 

He had thought it would be difficult 
to recognize which of these varied, ten- 
nis-jumper frocks represented girls he 
had only seen as slender, black-sheathed 
spars to their billowing sails of 
peignoir; but here she came, the pretty 


widow, disengaging herself from q 


parterre of other summery dresses, He 


thought he would have spotted, any- 
where, the clear brown eyes of the 
stranger now so charmingly dressed jp 
orchid-colored organdie, with long- 
vamped, American pumps on her feet, 
He saw for the first time the hair that, 
in the water, had been hidden by her 
poppy cap. Hair—not black; that 
sounds dead. Her soft, bobbed curls 
were alive, as they sprang from that 
narrow white parting of hers, then 
twisted and rolled and wreathed her 
small head with decorative clusterings 
like a bunch of darkest grapes. Archie, 
noticing these details even as he came 
up, hat in hand, told himself that he 
had always liked hair “with a rick in it.” 
That same hair was repeated on the 
tiny boy in a white linen tunic who 
moved solemnly beside the orchid-col- 
ored skirt. 

“Shake hands, Marcus, with the gen- 
tleman who brought your mother home 
in his launch!” 

The child lifted his small face; large- 
eyed, dreamy, yet brightly scrutinizing, 
A smile hovered, but did not settle, as 
he put out his minute, sepia-tanned paw. 
His mother whisked around, dismay 
changing her piquant face. 

“Girls,” she cried, “I guess I'll have 
to send you off without me! Which 
of you'll undertake to see that Marcus 
doesn’t make himself sick with candy? 
I can’t come along. I made a date for 
Mr. Laverock to call here this after- 
noon”—here she turned back to the 
visitor, while dismay struggled with 
laughter—‘“‘and then I—I—I forgot I'd 
said for him to come to-day. I forgot 
all about it.” 

Now here was a fresh experience for 
Archie Laverock, the arrant rover. 
Forgotten? It was the first time that 
this thing had ever happened to him 
in all his wandering. Sometimes a girl 
had been prevented by circumstances 
from meeting him after she’d promised, 
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’ or a girl had considered that for one 
reason or another she had better not 
come as he asked. But never, never 
had any girl forgotten the appointment. 
Well, one did hear that American 
women were different from English 
both in their feelings toward and their 
treatment of their mankind. 

With perfect sweetness this young 
man now laughed and responded: 

“Quite natural, I’m sure. Such a lot 
to do here, isn’t there? Of course I 
—we never meant for a moment to keep 
you in. We only thought we’”—his 
glance included Stick-It, standing stol- 
idly there in those new shoes—“would 
just look in to ask after you. So glad 
you're quite all right.” 

“But you must think I’m the un- 
gratefulest wretch!” she protested. 
“After this morning! All I remembered 
was that it was to-day I prémised this 
boy of mine”’—a fond smile down- 
ward—“that we’d take him over to St. 
Malo in the afternoon!” 

Quickly,"but not too quickly, Archie 
Laverock suggested: 

“But couldn’t I—mightn’t we be al- 
lowed to come with you?” 

“Surely,” she said cordially, “if you'd 
care for that! We were just going to 
start. Five minutes later and you'd 
have missed us. Come along, you and 
your friend. Come along, girls,” to that 
array of indistinguishable frocks. 
“Where’s my hat?” She hurriedly 
crammed a big white Panama on to the 
grapelike curls. “We'll have to make 
the introductions on the way down to 
the boat.” 

Here Stick-It opened his lips for the 
first time. 

“I’ve got a boat. I'll run you over 
on the Dulcie. She takes five.” 

“Why, isn’t that fine! Only there are 
lots more than five of us! We'll have 
to split up, I guess, into parties. The 
vedette isn’t going to wait for us,” the 
rapid American speech streamed on. 
“You run along first, Selma!”’—this 


was to that Scandinavian goddess, now 
frocked in dim blue, with golden braids 
—‘‘and May and Eileen and you two 
Macdonalds and Gwen Wait, Mr. 
Laverock! I want to have you meet the 
adopted mamma of the party.” 

Archie put in. 

“I thought you were that?” 

“Yes; but the other, the mamma in 
chief. She isn’t coming out on this 
trip. Mamma!” she called in the di- 
rection of the cavern-entrance windows. 
“Mamma! Visitors, mamma!” 

The strains of that wondrous prelude 
ceased abruptly. Slowly there emerged 
from the villa a figure slightly more 
awe-inspiring than that of the others 
in this rosebud garden of girls. Mamma 
was massively fifty-five or more. Her 
head resembled that of the bust of 
Beethoven. Shocks of thick gray hair 
were cropped at her nape, swept back 
from her broad, low forehead, and 
clamped at her temples by clips of hand- 
wrought silver and uncut turquoise. 
Her draperies were of heavy white 
serge, Roman in effect; and she wore 
sandals over bare feet which were 
somewhat large, but straight-toed and 
soignés as those of the shapely Ameri- 
can herself. 

“Mamma, this is that English gen- 
tleman, Mr. Laverock, we’ve all told 
you about already, I guess. And his 
friend. This is Madame—— 

It was some outlandish-sounding 
name which neither of the young Eng- 
lishmen caught; a foreigner, evidently; 
an artist, a woman of character, by the 
deep-set granite-gray eyes which gazed 
so straight into the faces of the visitors 
to whom she bowed ceremoniously and 
in silence. 

Young Laverock decided that the 
chaperon of this variegated party had 
not much English. The young Ameri- 
can widow seemed giving herself pains 
to speak slowly and distinctly as she said 
good-by to the older lady, and an- 
nounced that they would all be home, 
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probably, a little late for supper. 
Mamma’s only reply was another dig- 
nified inclination of the Beethovenesque 
head above the Roman draperies. 

Then the girlish mother fluttered 
down the blossom-bordered steps, seem- 
ing a moving flower among the others, 
her tiny boy’s white tunic pressed close 
as a butterfly to her skirts. The two 
young men followed together. 

-But at the gate little Marcus Wilmot 
turned his face up toward Mr. Lave- 
rock to whom he had taken one of these 
child’s fancies which cannot be bought 
nor besought. Confidingly he slipped 
one small paw into the young man’s 
long fingers, the other into his mother’s 
hand, and so trotted along between 
them, leaving “that other gentleman,” 
Stick-It, to join the girls hastening 
down the cobbled street to the jetty. 

On the deserted lawn of “Mon Re- 
pos,” among those imitation Belgian 
hares, the mamma in chief stood for a 
moment, still as. a monument to the 
memory of chaperonage, gazing after 
the party. 

She murmured to herself a comment 
that was hardly fair, although it would 
have been lost upon the rover who did 
not understand Danish. In that lan- 
guage she remarked grimly: 

“There goes a young man who be- 
lieves that in three minutes he could 
make love to any woman he chose.” 

A gleam of humor shot into those 
deep-set eyes of hers as she added: 
“The amusing part of it is that he 
could!” 


CHAPTER XV. 


Of the whole party that fluttered and 
chattered their way down to the slop- 
ing stone wharf of the Dinard-St. Malo 
ferry, the person in whom Archie Lave- 
rock took an interest was not one of 
the girls, but just that four-year-old 
American boy. 

For there is no compliment on earth 
so beguiling, so potent as the preference 


shown by a child. To that flattery 


women yield. Men are helpless before. 


it. 

Young Laverock watched this little 
boy who had taken his hand. The it. 
tle boy—face darkened by dreams, eyes 
lightened by sunshine on the waters— 
watched the movements of the ferry- 
men at the quayside. Turning up his 
small face, he asked gravely: 

“What are they doing?” 

Some grown-ups complain that they 
don’t know how to talk to small boys. 
Without considering this problem, 
young Laverock had its solution. He 
cut out any idea of special technique 
and answered the boy of four as sim- 
ply as he would have spoken to a man 
of four-and-twenty. 

“They are going to haul the wooden 
landing stage round by those ropes,” 
he explained, “so that we can get on 
to the boat.” 

Fascinated, little Marcus murmured 
“Yes,” and, still with his hand in 
Archie’s, watched the proceedings, For 
him even his mother had ceased to exist, 
as woman does cease to exist for man 
under the spell of things. Delighted, 
he presently trotted on to the landing 
stage, on to the little steam ferryboat 
with the steersman at the top of her lad- 
der. His child’s eyes were all agog with 
questions that he presently turned upon 
the one other male of the party. 

“Say! What’s that big, kind o’ hole 
down there on the boat?” 

“That’s what they call the well.” 

“Water in it?” 

“No; it’s where they keep the motors 
—the engines, you know.” 

“Yes. Are-they in that box? Are 
they going to open it? I guess they’re 
opening it right now. Look! Look!” 
Full of excitement the child tugged at 
Archie’s hand, pulling him along to 
peer in as the ferryman lifted the lid. 

It was nothing to either of them that 
the seats and the deck of that little 
vedette were gay with summer frocks, 
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“gnd that the treble talk rippled on as 
unceasingly as the wake behind the boat 
in the jade water. 

“Why,” demanded Marcus, staring 
into the depths, “is the water green? 
Say, why is the water so green where 
were swimming along through it and 
‘way over there it’s blue? Why?” 

“Now, Marcus Otis Wilmot, will you 
stop asking questions?” protested the 
young mother laughingly. “I guess 
Mr. Laverock will bitterly regret he 
ever suggested coming on this trip!” 

The unheeding Marcus pointed a 
stumpy forefinger toward the sliding 
shorescape. 

“Say, Mr. Lav—er—rock, what’s that 
place over there with all those forests ?” 

“That? La Victomté,” 

“And what’s that other place on the 
seashore ?” 

“That is St. Servan.” 

“Yes, Oh! Say! Where’s that boat 
going to with all those folks?” 

“They are going to land where we 
put off, Marcus. It’s the other ferry- 
boat going to Dinard.” 

“When mother and I crossed over 
from N’York, we came ina liner. Have 
you ever seen a liner? It was lots and 
lots bigger than this; most forty-thou- 
sand milliond times bigger, I guess. ’N 
where are we going to land now, Mr. 
Lav—er—rock ?” 

Archie pointed across rail and water 
toward that long island of St. Malo, 
broadly girdled by its stone ramparts, 
jagged with roofs of buildings set upon 
varying heights, and dominated by the 
spire of its cathedral, tall, and pale, and 
crocketed like a stripped kale stalk. 

“At low tide we should land there, 
just about where I am pointing, and 
wk up the rock path to the quay. But 
as it’s high tide, we shall land over 
there. Do you see?” returned the young 
man, and any one watching him as he 
looked down upon the small face raised 
to his would have noticed a change come 
into his rover’s eyes. 


For there stole through the conscious- 
ness of Archie Laverock at that mo- 
ment a certain wistful longing which is 
supposed to be experienced only by the 
mothering sex. Not for the first time 
in his healthy, young man’s life, he 
found himself wondering what it was 
like to have a little chap of one’s own, 

Kids! After all—nothing like them! 

A topping kid like this little Marcus 
Wilmot. When one was getting big, 
old, and stiff and off one’s game, he’d 
be coming on. 

Fancy coaching him how to hold his 
first-size bat, to throw his first fly! 

Imagine his funny little voice piping 
up “My governor says——” 

No wonder some of the married sub- 
alterns who’d been in the regiment with 
Archie put on faces of such fatuous 
complacency when they uttered those so 
frequently recurring words “that 
youngster of mine.” With a curious 
subtle ache at his heart, Archie remem- 
bered that he knew fellows of his own 
age who’d got two nippers already. 

Heavens! He was the right sort of 
man to hanker after the cares of a fam- 
ily! He, Laverock, who for the last 
two years had only just managed to 
keep himself ! 

All very well for these feminists to 
talk about how most women wouldn’t 
marry nowadays at all, but they wanted 
children. Not the man! No; the child 
that only he could give. That, con- 
sciously or not, was in the mind of the 
bride. 

3ut he, Laverock, fancied there might 
conceivably be something of that in the 
attitude of the bridegroom. Men might 
be drawn, perhaps subconsciously 
drawn, into marriage by that same lure. 
Not the woman! No; the child that 
only she could bear. Perhaps that was 
why those old Greeks symbolized Love 
by a laughing, round-limbed, baby boy? 

These musings were interrupted by 
the bustle of arrival at the quay, and by 
the chatter of how the party was to 
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divide. Some wanted to see the forti- 
fications; some to visit the cathedral; 
some to shop. 

Still Laverock was, for the time be- 
ing, inseparable from the child, who 
stepped over the swinging chain of the 
ferry wall, then trotted at his side away 
from all those skirts, under the deep 
shadow of the Ponte de Dinan. In the 
sunlight again he suddenly hung back 
outside the first shop of the hilly, cob- 
bled street; it was an intriguing little 
shop with carved wooden things in its 
window. 

“Say,” he murmured  covetously, 
“look at that little, old man in a hat 
like Noah, and his wife in a funny cap; 
what’s those for, Mr. Lav—er—rock ?” 

Archie turned smiling to young Mrs. 
Wilmot. 

“You wouldn’t mind if I got him a 
little carved toy?” 

Together Archie and the child entered 
the dim, fascinating den, redolent of 
the all-pervading local smells—of fish, 
freshly ground coffee, warm charcoal, 
the sea, newly chipped wood, and the 
stain used to darken it. The young 
wood carver, black-haired, blue-eyed, a 
typical Celt of either Brittany or Brit- 
ain, wearing a small Vandyke beard, a 
picturesque modeling blouse, and a 
Quartier Latin tie, displayed to Archie 
his quaint wares. Spoons and salad 
servers and ladles had their handles 
carved into the heads of Breton peas- 
ants; from the gas bracket dangled a 
more grimly conceived figure—“Le 
Pendu,” reminder of dark days when 
France took a short way with her 
Celtic rebels. The back of the shop gave 
glimpses of a cozy kitchen, of a house- 
wife’s check apron and neat chignon, of 
a toddling babe. 

The little American boy came out of 
that place hugging to his breast a 
wooden peasant in shovel hat and baggy 
bragou-bras, between whose lantern 
jaws one could crack hazelnuts. Archie 
Laverock had a handful of the nuts in 
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his pocket, and felt that he could be per’ " 


fectly happy for the rest of the after. 
noon all alone with the kid and this toy. 

However, far away up the street, he 
caught sight of old Stick-It’s broad back 
and of the pink-and-blue-and-cream- 
and-yellow gleam of those frocks. The 
narrow ascending street was full of 
touristy-looking people mingling with 
the sailors, the handcarts, the aproned 
French market women, the blue-uni- 
formed soldiers of the town; Archie 
could hardly pick out the girls of the 
“Mon Repos” party from the rest of 
the throng. 

“Where did your mother get to, Mar- 
cus, d’you know ?” 

The stubby brown finger was again 
outstretched. 

“Mother went into that shop with 
lace all hanging ; I saw her dress.” 

The tall figure and the tiny one 
paused outside a window dressed with 
snow mists and frost crystals of lace, 
Through this they caught a_ shimmer 
of orchid. 

“There’s 
rock.” 

They enter to find woven around 
young Mrs. Wilmot the web of rhetoric 
and flattery as spun by a French sales- 
woman. 

Squat, square of shoulder, elderly, 
stout, sallow, gowned in unrelieved 
black, this Latin woman had nothing 
but the will to charm to make her 
charming. Yet she succeeded.  Irre- 
sistible was her aura; her voice and her 
hands allured. 

“Regardez, mademoiselle, this filet 
here.” Immemorial pose of women 
with lace—gesture as of a Fate letting 
twist from her shuttle the thread of all 
earthly bliss. “Has one ever seen such 
a garniture! For the skirt of a little 
robe of summer!” 

“Again I have for a flounce, more 
wide. Valenciennes. Ah!” Gesture 
of ecstasy. “For a saut du lit; but, yes, 
justly for the marriage basket, the 
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frousseau of mademoiselle who can well 
wear the things so exquisite. For an 
older lady, no! For features less chis- 
ded, no! For a figure less slim, less 
perfect, but no!” Gesture of horror. 
“But, as the true bridal veil for the 
beauty of mademoiselle!” Gesture of 
adoring homage. Then, with a dramatic 
drop of the pitch. “One hundred and 
sixty-five francs only.” 

The pretty widow, her back to the 
shop entrance, and her eyes upon the 
flmy festoons, took up in some sur- 
prise : 

“A hundred and sixty-five for that 
piece ?” 

“Piece, mademoiselle in a small 
shriek from the saleswoman. “The 
piece, you say? Ah, but no, no, no, no, 
no, no, no,” ascended the gamut of ne- 
gation. “For the yard, one hundred 
sixty-five. It is much?” Shriek. “Too 
much? For mademoiselle who is Ameri- 
can and rich, rich, rich? And with 
the exchange? Consider! But, it is a 
veritable occasion! Behold how I give 
the lace to mademoi 

“Mother,” interrupted the child at 
her knee, holding out his nutcracker 
man. 

Instantly the 
whisked about. 

“Tiens! I say always ‘mademoiselle’ 
and it is madame who hesitates to 
choose the lace? Behold now the so- 
charming little boy of madame, with 
monsieur, his father!’ Gesture which 
offered bouquets of welcome, of con- 
gratulation, of profoundly feminine ad- 
miration, and of appeal to Mr. Lave- 
rock, “He arrives just in time to buy 
immediately the marvelous lace for ma- 
dame !”’ 

At this embarrassing juncture—as it 
might have been—the eyes of Archie 
Laverock met the clear brown eyes of 
young Mrs. Wilmot turned laughingly 
but straight upon him. There was a 
glance of—yes! no mistaking it—a 
glance of the frankest mischief. 


2? 


swift Frenchwoman 


A look which instantly woke in 
Archie’s mind the thought, “Yes! You 
look at me because you know we’re in 
a shop with crowds of French people 
about and your little boy leaning up 
against your lap all the time! But if 
I were sitting out a dance with you on 
some terrace in the moonlight with the 
band playing in the distance and no- 
body there, you wouldn’t dare to look 
at me like that!” 

She was pretty. Thundering pretty. 
Knew it, too. Still; why not? She’d 
earned any compliment; and she’d 
brought a peach of a boy into the world 
as well. 

She seemed to know what the young 
man was thinking; the mischievous half 
smile deepened as she said quickly in 
French: “I will take two yards of this,” 
She opened her silver mesh bag, and 
drew out her pocketbook. 

In a flash of resentment Archie Lave- 
rock thought: 

“Damn! Why am I not the man who 
has the right to pay for those frills for 
her?” 

“Madame pays?” questioned the 
French saleswoman with a gesture that 
added “Not monsieur ?” 

Monsieur set his teeth at the thought 
that not only had he no right, but also 
no three hundred and thirty francs to 
pay for that flounce. But he said read- 
ily enough: 

“Well, if I can’t buy it, I can be al- 
lowed to carry it!’ And carrying the 
flat green carton in which the lace was 
packed up, he followed Mrs. Wilmot 
out again into the sunshine and the fish- 
coffee-charcoal-and-sea-scented street. 

This time nothing was to be seen of 
any of the party from “Mon Repos.” 

“The others have disappeared,” 
Archie remarked, in a tone of quiet re- 
joicing. His eyes sent down a glance 
of mischief which more than matched 
her glance in the shop just now. “Very 
thoughtful and nice of them. At least 
I think so.” 
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Useless to deny that at this moment 
each was perfectly ready to flirt. 

But her idea of flirtation was not his. 
She never intended that the rest of the 
afternoon should be a téte-a-téte barely 
chaperoned py little Marcus. 

“I guess I know where those others 
are, just the same,” she announced 
laughingly. “In that tea shop where we 
went last time; yes, there * 

The window of the patisserie in ques- 
tion showed Selma’s goddess figure 
spearing gdtecaux on to a plate for her- 
self and old Stick-It. 

“Here they are! At last! Here! 
Genevieve!” came from the open upper 
windows. 

Among the pinks and blues and yel- 
lows clustered there, the late comers sat 
down at the tea table to a merry meal. 
Young Laverock told himself he was 
glad dear old Stick-It seemed getting on 
well with this crowd of his; just what 
he wanted, a little feminine society to 
polish him up! Archie wondered 
whether it would be the pink or the 
blue girl or the red-haired one who was 
going to attract old Stick-It. To 
Archie these were all a crowd of many 
voices; the only one he differentiated 
from the others was that Swedish girl, 
Selma, who stood out by reason of her 
height, and also by the enormous sea- 
blue eyes that—could he be imagining 
this?—she kept fastened upon his face 
as he sat next to little Marcus, yet close 
beside Genevieve Wilmot. 

Already he had called her by that 
name ; had launched a manifesto that in 
a holiday party like this, he could not 
remember which was Miss Who; it was 
so much easier to say Mabel or Ethel 
or Selma or Genevieve; those were 
the names you didn’t forget. 

“Personally, I consider it an affliction 
you’d remember. Genevieve,” declared 
Mrs. Wilmot, “is invariably the name 
of the janitor’s child. Mercy,” she 
broke off laughing, “will you look at 
Marcus’ face!” 


The brown cupid face of Marcus y 
lathered, as if for shaving, with Blobs 
of thick, white cream out of the pastry 
which he was devouring. His mother 
bent over him on the one side, striy- 
ing to minister to him with a small 
mauve handkerchief; on the other side 
young Laverock with a teaspoon cleared 
some of the cream from his cheeks, 
Over the dark, grape-curled head of the 
little boy the eyes of the two met again, 

On the way down to the quay the 
young Englishman swung the child up 
to his shoulder and let him, so perched, 
ride toward the golden sunset. It was 
with an odd reluctance that he set him 
down again on the homeward-bound 
boat. 

“Past his usual bedtime, I suppose” 
Archie said to Genevieve Wilmot, who 
nodded. 

“Yes, indeed! I'll have to undress 
him in his sleep to-night,” said she with 
a pretty possessiveness. 

Immediately young Laverock saw a 
mental picture of this scene. With a 
sentimentality which surprised himself, 
he wondered where and when some 
young, young mother would put to bed 
his own little son. 

So far from true is it that only the 
unmarriéd woman holds to her heart 
that image of the dream child! So 
near was that dream to Archie to-day! 

For her, for Genevieve Wilmot, now 
crooking a slim finger through one of 
her boy’s curls, it had come true. He 
found himself envying her. Marcus, 
who had slipped himself and his little 
brown paw into Archie’s guardianship, 
must slip away again in a few days. 
Before that nutcracker toy of his got 
broken, the child would have probably 
forgotten all about the tall Englishman 
who had given it to him and had car 
ried him on his shoulder through the 
streets of St. Malo that day. But all 
his days belonged to his mother. She'd 
keep him always, see him grow # 
youth and manhood. People said: “My 
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‘a's my son till he gets him a wife.” 
Not true of the right sort of mother, 
thought Archie, glancing at this boy’s 
mother. 

Through the noise of the motors, the 
swish of the water, and the chatter of 
the other passengers, he said to her 
softly : 

“I suppose you only 

As he paused, she asked: 

“T what?” 

“J don’t mean only you,” explained 
Archie meditatively. “I mean people 
generally. I suppose they know it’s 
necessary to have ‘the permanent mate’ 
because, without that, things wouldn’t 
be very comfortable for the little Mar- 
cuses and people. You “ 

He paused again. Then, why not? 
One could surely say a thing like this 
toa married woman? He exclaimed, 
with real feeling deepening his pleasant 
voice : 

“You ought to have half a dozen of 
these !”” 

She said nothing. 


” 








The evening light, that turned the 
emerald coast waters to gold, was 
strong upon her as she stood. It painted 
with amber her smiling cheeks, touched 
the outlines of her supple, muslin-clad 
body which he had first seen wet, 
sheathed on the launch. Over the head 
of her little son she looked for the 
third time straight at the arrant rover. 
She laughed, half dreamily, half auda- 
ciously, wholly flirtatiously. 

Did he imagine her reply? Did he 
lose it in the throbbing of the engines? 
Or did he actually hear her say: 

“T'd love to!” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


High up on the cliff young Lave- 
tock sat; and from yards away any 
observant eye could have seen that wait- 
ing and watching were in every line 
of his attitude. 
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His face was turned inland toward 
the cliff path which twists and doubles 
between privet bushes and fields and 
hillocks of thymy turf all the way from 
St. Enogat to Le Port. His shoulders 
leaned up against the sun-baked stones 
of the inside of one of those white 
demitowers built as sailing marks. A 
perfect little sun trap he had chosen as 
his pitch, for the purpose—he told 
himself—of getting out of the wind for 
a smoke. But the wind he took for 
his excuse was the playfulest of baby 
breezes which could just roll the fat 
clouds, like snowballs, across the blue 
above, and could just slap wave crests 
in the blue below. 

Archie wondered how the little Dulcie 
was getting on. She was not in the bay; 
she was at that moment scudding in- 
Jand up the Rance. Stick-It had de- 
cided to take two of the girls to Dinan 
for lunch; the chestnut-haired English 
girl, Dorothy, and the pale-pink- 
frocked flapper—a mere kid of a girl, 
couldn’t be more than sixteen—called 
Gwen. 

“Both of ’em at once, mind you. So 
like old Stick-It!” thought Archie, re- 
signedly stretching his legs out on to 
the sunny turf before him. Dashed if 
he could make out which one of the 
crowd of these girls they’d seen such 
a lot of during the last three days did 
appeal to old Stick-It. “Stick-It, who 
could marry any of ’em to-morrow, as 
far as affording it went!” 

“Tt’s all a matter of ‘affording,’ now- 


adays,” mused Archie Laverock in a 
resentful mood not new to him. 
“What’s a man without money? 


Maimed, worse than if he’d lost a limb 
in war. ‘Money’s the sinews of war,’ 
they used to say. By Jove, it’s gone 
up. It’s the ‘sinews of love’ as well, 
now. Kt’s % 

Here a child’s voice, joyously shout- 
ing, cut into his reverie. 

“Mr. Lav—er—rock! Mr. Lav—er— 
rock!’ 
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Capering over his shadow on the turf 
and waving a wooden spade there ran 
up the tiny figure of Marcus Wilmot, 
a white-clad, black-headed butterfly on 
the cliff lands. A taller white-clad fig- 
ure, holding in one hand another spade, 
in the other a lemon-yellow sunshade, 
followed behind. 

Archie, casting off thought, sprang to 
his feet. 

“Hullo, old man!” 

Taking the child’s outstretched hand, 
he turned back with him toward the 
white-and-lemon-vision on the path. 

“Good morning, Jennie!” 

This was now his version of her 
Christian name. 

“Good morning,” she gayly re- 
sponded. “Aren’t you early?” 

She herself used no name for him 
these days. Perhaps she knew that a 
“you” may! be as intimate as anything 
else which could be chosen. On the 
other hand perhaps she didn’t know. 
One cannot tell with Americans, thought 
the’ rover, baffled and bewildered. He 
fell into step at her side. The child 
would have capered ahead again, but 
Archie caught at him by a handful of 
white tunic. 

“No, you don’t! You walk with your 
grown-ups till we get on to the sands.” 

“Why, Mr. Lav—er—trock ?” 

“Because you might slip on the warm 
grass and roll over the cliff,” explained 
Archie. The child thrust a paw into his 
grasp with a gesture now familiar to 
both, and the young man turned to the 
child’s mother. 

He said quietly: 

“You aren’t playing tennis up at the 
club this morning?” 

“No; I’ve a date to build a sand cas- 
tle with my son. You,” she added, also 
quietly, “aren’t playing golf at St. Briac 
this morning ?” 

With equal demureness he gave her 
back her reply. 

“No; I’ve a date to build a sand cas- 


tle with your son.” 


Marcus, holding Archie's 


pressed as near as might be tog dan 


gerous drop in the cliff wall, and peered 
down at the water, gurgling and swig) 
ing in a channel at the base of the 
rocks, 

“If I rolled way down there, would 
I fall into the sea, Mr. Lav—er—rock” 

“You would indeed.” 

The child lifted dreamy eyes, full of 
interest. 

“Would I go down the pipe?” he 
asked, with evident memories of guyr- 
gling bath water. “One o’ my soldiers 
did once. I guess I pushed him a little 
bit.” 

They reached the end of the head- 
land where the rich, tall French hay 
grows down to the border line of sand, 
Here began the dunes, and the crops 
of glaucous-blue sea holly, of aromatic 
pink rest-harrow, of yellow Cambrian 
poppy. 

Little Marcus, bending down the few 
inches that he had to stoop, picked from 
the sand a mauve-colored blossom, held 
it up to Archie. 

“Thanks, old man,” said Laverork, 
and pulled it through the buttonhole of 
his Norfolk jacket. 

For him, who had a quite unmascu- 
line perception of the difference be 
tween one plant and another, certain 
flowers were always connected with 
certain parts of his life. Marigolds sug- 
gested, for instance, the red-gold hair 
of a war nurse blazing out against white 
walls of the ward where he had lain 
wounded. For him, ever afterward, the 
sight of widespread, mauve-streaked 
convolvulus blossoms must call up that 
radiant morning, that flowery stretch 
of the emerald coast where swallows 
skimmed and soared and swooped and 
spun invisible webs of flight over the 
whole vivid map. It must call up4 
barrier of low rocks, cinnamon yellow 
with lichen, and a little empty cove, of 
which the sands were flat and hard and 
glittermg with mica which spread ove 
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sm like frosting on an old-fashioned 
Christmas card. It must call up, too, 
the sand castle and moat which were 
achieved that morning by two wooden 
gades and a flat pebble, wielded by the 
hands of that trio; the young man, the 
child, the pretty mother. 

Marcus, tense with enjoyment, an- 
nounced : 

“IT am building it for somebody, 
mother, guess who I am building it for, 
for them to live in?” 

Genevieve Wilmot, patting the sandy 
walls into fan-shaped patterns with her 
litle hands, guessed: 

“For your mother ?” 

The grape-curled head was shaken. 

“No; it’s for a man person.” 

“Ah!” exulted Archie Laverock, 
sprawling at full length face downward 
on the strand on the offside of the cas- 
tle where he was scooping out, with 
his pebble, the moat. “There you are, 
you see, Jennie!” he teased her. “I’ve 
put your nose out of joint with your 
own child!” His tone put an unuttered 
“pretty” before the word “nose,” and 
would have betrayed to any feminine 
eat the fact that the air was growing 
heavier and heavier with all the words 
that he did not say. 

“Oh, serpent’s tooth!” he mocked 
softly. “How soon the son deserts the 
apron strings when he’s got ‘a man 
person’ to consort with! So the castle’s 
for me to live in, Marcus.” 

Young Laverock had not reckoned 
with the unfailing aptitude of children 
to take all or any but the course ex- 
pected of them. 

For again the small boy shook his 
head. 

“This castle isn’t for you, Mr. Lav— 
et—rock. I’ll maybe build the next one 
for you. This is for my man”—here 
the child grabbed at a bulge which ap- 
peared in his sand-incrusted clothing 
just above the belt; he tugged out his 
adored toy—“‘what you gave me. My 
nutcracker man.” 


“Oh, serpent’s tooth,” murmured 
Genevieve Wilmot with a devastating 
glance, above the sand barricade, at Mr. 
Laverock. “Tell him he asked for that, 
Marcus !” 

But the child had pattered along off 
on the firm sands, down to a line of 
shells which he began to collect as deco- 
rations for the castle walls. 

Young Laverock, ignoring his com- 
panion’s last remark, exclaimed ab- 
ruptly : 

“If it were as simple as that!” 

“If what,” she asked, surprised, 
kneeling on the sands, “were simple?” 

“The housing problem,” retorted 
Archie Laverock ruefully, with a nod 
toward his morning’s work which tow- 
ered between them. “If one could make 
a castle out of sand and live in that! 
I was just thinking about all that sort 
of thing when you came up this morn- 
ing, Jennie.” 

“Sand castles, you mean?” 

“I do not mean sand castles. Cas- 
tles in Spain are nearer the mark. But 
you know that, don’t you?” 

She patted the sand wall, saying noth- 
ing. 

“Don’t go on patting in that absorbed 
way, when you are being asked ques- 
tions,” remonstrated the young man. 
“Tell me if you know what I mean?” 

Her glance challenged him. 

“Tell me if you mean what I know?” 
But she said only, “Maybe you'll en- 
deavor to make it a little less compli- 
cated ?” 

He shook his head at this coquette. 
Then, sitting up, clasping his knees, 
and setting his chin on the top of them, 
he stared away at the child’s tiny pat- 
tering figure at the other side of the 
cove. He began speaking, quietly and 
deliberately, as if he were stating a case 
in some court. 

“People talk about ‘this generation’ 
—meaning mine—and our ‘demands,’ 
and our ‘luxurious standards of living,’ 
and how we ‘shirk the duties our par- 















ents took on without complaint.’ Our 
parents! Comparatively easy for them 
to go marrying and bringing up six, 
seven, ten little Marcuses and Jennies 
on three hundred a year. ’Course they 
could, then; in my country. Did them 
jolly well on it, too. Plenty of good 
rice pudding and roast mutton. But 
you see rice was twopence a pound in 


those days. And mutton—the best 
Welsh mutton from Hamer’s!—was 
eightpence. Boys’ boots cost what you 


give nowadays for a tie. School fees 
were lower. Besides they knew then 
what they were educating their children 
for! They’d some idea of what the em- 
pire needed ; there was still some shape 
in their world,” declared the young Eng- 
lishman. “It’s crumbled now; and who 
knows what shape it’s going to be to- 
morrow? But they, our people, didn’t 
know that everything wasn’t here for 
keeps. Yet they called themselves 
‘hard up,’ Jennie!” 

The young American widow, who had 
listened with attention, was looking at 
him critically. 

“All this you’ve been saying is so for- 
eign to me,” she told him. “In my 
country, I don’t think the men sit down 
and mourn because the cost of living is 
higher. They just get up and hustle 
until they bring their incomes up to the 
standard.” 

Archie Laverock, who had spent al- 
ready so many glances upon this pretty 
creature, now looked at her again. He 
was considering, not her prettiness. and 
youth, but the costliness apparent in her 
simple, yet perfect white frock, in the 
pearls on her rounded throat, the dia- 
monds set in black enamel, winking on 
her sanded fingers, and the workman- 
ship, even, of the tortoise-shell handle 
of that lemon-silk parasol cast down so 
carelessly beside her. Behind these 
things he could guess at her European 
traveling expenses, her pension bills, her 
tips to staff on liner and in hotel. 

He said brusquely: 
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“I don’t suppose you’d understand™ 
You’ve always, I suppose, been jolly” 
well off.” 

“Why, yes,” she agreed, a little sy. 
prised at his tone. “My father always 
gave us girls a lovely time. We had a 
beautiful home.” 

“And then I imagine you married a 
man who was very rich, too.” 

“Otis was prosperous,” the young 
widow told him quite simply. “He 
owned almost ‘half the largest interior- 
decorating businesses in our State, when 
we were married, and do you know he 
started as sales agent for some person’s 
varnish? He had such a wonderful 
grip of fundamentals. He could take 
any proposition and make it right over.” 

“T see,” said Archie vaguely. Then, 
quietly and quickly, “Do you mind tell- 
ing me how old your husband was 
when he married you?” 

“Oh! He was quite a lot older than 
I was. I was nineteen; he’d be most 
twenty-seven or twenty-eight years 
older than that.” 

“T see,” said Aschie again. 
the way it goes.” 

“Way what goes? Do you think I 
was not happy?” she asked, with a 
flash of indignation. “Otis was the fin- 
est husband that any girl could have 
wished for. He was a real, worth-while 
man. And the most generous one that 
ever breathed!” Her clear brown eyes 
gazed reproof at Archie. 

“Forgive me,” he said quickly. “I 
put my foot in it. Forgive me?” 

“Surely! People are queer about 
age.” She relented. “A girl who grad- 
uated with me told me she felt terrible 
about seeing me married to a man s0 
mature. Of course he’d put on a good 
deal of weight, that let him look- not so 
young. I can’t see what difference it 
made.” 

He gazed wonderingly at her. 

“Well, there was one thing, of 
course,” she added. 

“What?” he said, still looking at her. 
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“Why,” she explained, with a glance 
ward the child bent over the shells. 
“t might have seemed later on that he 
yas a little bit old for Marcus.” 

The rover nodded. 

“But,” she concluded, “otherwise—I 
didn’t have a wish that he didn’t go gut 
graightaway and gratify! He would 
tave worked twenty-four hours a day, 
if I'd demanded it. He just wanted to 
pour lovely things on to me. That’s 
the way our men are, I tell you.” 

“T see,” said Archie for the third 
time. “Now I'll tell you something.” 
He shifted his position on the sands, 
and looked very straight into those clear 
brown eyes, eyes of a woman and of a 
child, eyes that he had seen soften with 
motherliness and sparkle with high spir- 
its. He wondered how they would look, 
alight with love. 

“Some of us might work twenty-four 
hours a day and get nothing to show. 
For instance, I’m poor. I haven’t a 
bean,” said Archie. 

Her eyes were puzzled. 

“Poor?” 

“Very,” he said. “You know the job 
I'm on now, sort of dry nursing my 
pal’s boat. What do you suppose that 
brings me in? Food and lodging and 
asummer holiday. What do you sup- 
pose I shall do when, in a week or so, 
this job of mine comes to an end?” 

“Why—don’t you belong to some big 
London motor firm?” 

“I did. I don’t now,” said Archie 
laverock, his bright face clouding at 
the memory of that which had awaited 
him when, in response to that urgent 
wire, he had returned, with the Navarac 
from Wales to London. “They gave me 
the push about three weeks ago, Jen- 
nie. They sacked me.” 

“Why ?” she asked, with so much the 
inflection of little Marcus’ question- 
voice that the rover smiled. 

“As a matter of fact,” he told her, 
“they didn’t tell me straight out why 
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they did sack me. But I could guess. 
It was because of a girl.” 

“A girl,” she repeated quickly. 
“What about her?” 

“Well, of course a firm like that 
wouldn’t want to have their motor ex- 
pert flirting with the daughters and so 
on of their clients,” explained Archie, 
reddening under his tan. “So they 
made an excuse to fire me,” 

“You had been’ flirting with her, 
then?” 

“I suppose. Yes. I had,” confessed 
Archie in a hang-dog voice. 

In a voice of real interest Genevieve 
Wilmot put the question which at this 
juncture would have been put, inevita- 
bly, by any feminine listener. 

“And the girl—was she pretty ?” 

Before his mind flashed a picture of 
the face of Mauve Rice-Mathews, sul- 
len with depression, set against the 
dripping, oak foliage, the dripping moss, 
the dripping ferns. 

“She wasn’t exactly pretty,” he said. 
Immediately another picture flashed past 
of this same Mauve, alight and flushed, 
against the sunlit hayfield where his 
caravan had rested. “Yes, she was,” 
he amended. “She was pretty.” 

“Well, but which?” 

“All girls are pretty,” declared the 
arrant rover, laughing a little, “if you 
come to look at ’em.” 

“But this girl; you wanted to marry 
her ?” 

To this Archie said nothing. It was 
a question so difficult to answer. Yet 
women seemed to find it such a simple 
one. They always thought you either 
wanted to marry the girl, or you didn’t ; 
which? All you could offer in reply 
vas the gag: 

“Yes—and no.” 

The American, as if she could guess 
something more than she had been told, 
remarked : 

“This girl had money of her own. 
She would have married you, I guess.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I wouldn’t say 


that,” said Archie uncomfortably. “It 
—she—that is, I—we e 

This flow of pronouns was stemmed 
by another question from the mother of 
Marcus, 

“How did your firm get to know that 
there had been any flirtation?” 

“Not through her, I'll swear! She 
was a thorough sportswoman. Nor 
through—through the client I’d been 
teaching to drive,” added Archie. 

For he had pondered over that last 
evening, but one, at Rhdés, when old Mr. 
Rice-Mathews had suggested to him: 

“Supposing the firm found they didn’t 
want you any longer?” 

He went on now! 

“Anyhow, it must have leaked out 
somehow, for they fvired to me to re- 
turn immediately, and when I did, it 
was this knock. The chief’s son—who 
was a pal of mine in the regiment, and 
a pal of Stick-It’s as well—broke it to 
me that his governor wanted me to go. 
Poor chap, he didn’t like the job,” said 
Archie. “He nearly cried. Wanted to 
lend me money, too. ‘Take something 
to go on with, for the Lord’s sake,’ 
said he, and nearly cried, Jennie! Of 
course, I couldn’t do that. But when 
he suggested the job on the Dulcie I 
was glad to take that. Probably he'll 
get me something else when I go back 
to London. But it won’t mean any- 
thing you'd call money.” 

She looked at him, not pleased. 

“Plenty of people like me, in my 
country, these days,” Archie assured 
her. “Here I am. Rising twenty-six, 
sound in wind and limb, decent old 
service family—not that that counts any 
more! Been at a good public school 
and all.” 

“T always have to remember that what 
you call ‘a public school’ is not what 
we call it at home. We'd say ‘private 
school.’ ” 


“Would 





you? Extraordinary. I 


mean—well, take it that I was given 
the usual decent education.” 
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“Education,” she put in with admipat 


ble reverence for this factor, “shoyig 


certainly count.” 

He shrugged his shoulders, 

“Not for more than five or six quid 
a week, it seems. It just feeds me 
Wouldn’t dress me, if I weren’t fairly 
welP off for prewar stuff. What d’yoy 
think of that?” 

“T think it’s terrible,” the American 
returned, but the disapproval in voice 
and look was less for his condition than 
for his acquiescence in it. “It can’t be 
right. I think that a man should be 
able to—to——” 

“Well?” he challenged her. 
should he do, d’you consider ?” 

“He should be able to find some man- 
size, worth-while sort of job for him- 
self and work at it,” pronounced this 
child of a continent more spacious, 
“You don’t seem to me to have any 
sense of getting up and getting.” She 
looked at him, even more straight in 
the eyes than before. “I believe that 
if any one wants a thing enough, it's 
—why, that it’s a deeply inspirational 
force, and that he’s bound to win it.” 

“You think that, Jennie?” 

“T know it. Think it over,” she or- 
dered him, rising lightly to her feet and 
tossing the sand off her skirt. “And 
when you've thought e 

She paused. Her heart, for all her 
light speech, was heavy. She was in 
the grip of an inability to conceive of 
a situation such as this in which this 
pleasant young Englishman whom Mar- 
cus so adored found himself. Between 
him and her a barrier arose, impalpable, 


” 


“What 





impassable. She only thought: “If he 
really wants me, he'll do anything, 


somehow to get me.” He thought 
“Can’t she undérstand?” 

“When you’ve thought it over for a 
week, Mr. Archie Laverock, you can 
write and tell me what conclusion 
you’ve come to,” she said. 

Archie, also on his feet, looked down 
at the peach-tanned, earnest face of the 
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Pyich man’s widow to whom money had 


never meant impossibility. 

“Write?” he echoed. “Why must I 
write it? I'll tell you by word of 
mouth. I shall still be here.” 

“But I shall not be here,” said the 
American girl. 

She had but that moment thought of 
this solution. 

“Not here? 
back to the 
blankly. 

“Not right away,” she told him. 
“We're going on farther down the coast. 
Concarneau, perhaps, where they have 
the fishing nets and the sails bright blue 
to match the sea. I’d like to see that, so 
would the boy.” 

“You’re going down there?” he ex- 
claimed, dismayed. “Next week?” 

“Or before that, maybe. I don’t 
know as it’s so good for Marcus, being 
always with a bunch of girls. They 
spoil him,” declared, the young mother 
demurely. “I have thought for some 
time that maybe we’d better hit the trail 
again soon, and pack up from ‘Ker 
Babel.’ It’s no use staying put in one 
spot for the whole of a summer, if 
there’s nothing to keep you from movy- 
ing along ; now is there?” 

“IT see,” said Archie Laverock, look- 
ing down very straight into the soft 
peach face that held, still, a purpose be- 
hind its mischief. 

“If you want me, come after me. 
If it’s a question of the money, get it, 
somehow, the way our men get every- 
thing we want, for us.” That was what 
she meant. 

And then the téte-a-téte was breken 
tp by Marcus, pattering up to them 
from the shell line, with delight and ex- 
citement shining from his Cupid face. 

“Oh, say! Mother! Mr. Lav—er— 
rock! See what I found!” He 
skipped and jumped, holding out an 
oval white object. “Oh, say, it’s a 
wonderful thing! It’s what the sand 


You’re going away; 
States?” said Archie 
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castle’s going to be for. I found it 


myself. That boy at the Hotel de la 
Mer has got one. ‘Tisn’t as big as 
mine! It’s a cuttlefish bone.” 


He could think and speak of nothing 
except this newly acquired treasure. 

“Mr, Lav—er—rock, whereabouts on 
the cuttlefish did this bone drop from? 
What became of that cuttlefish that this 
belonged to? Can they really make 
tooth powder out of cuttlefish bones? 
How? Say, hasn’t a cuttlefish got any 
other kind of bone, only this one?” All 
the way back to St. Enogat. 

“Something he’s found. That’s more 
to a boy than anything we could buy 
him,” commented young Laverock to 
the mother as they walked along. 

They encountered, of course, other 
visitors who may pass across this story 
like the blurs of sunlit color which they 
seemed to Archie; golfing English, 
groups of Frenchwomen wearing the 
muslin hat, the uniform short, sleeve- 
less frock, and the deliberately sun- 
scorched complexion which was a Con- 
tinental rage that season. Then, as the 
trio neared the steps, cut in the rock 
leading down to the plage, there passed 
them a classically tall shape in love-in-a- 
mist blue, striding cliffward. 

She went by swiftly. 

“Selma!” exclaimed Genevieve Wil- 
mot. “Selma, and she didn’t even see 
us!” 

3ut the Swede girl, once their backs 
were turned, wheeled about, and lin- 
gered to watch them out of sight. In- 
evitably as the sunflower turns with 
the turn of the day, the girl’s gold head 
twisted and craned toward the last 
glimpse of Archie Laverock. 

That rover had not given her a 
thought. His growing preoccupation 
was! 

“Now what would it take to get me 
down to Concarneau? How much 
would it cost to put up there? Where 
am I going to raise the money?” 
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FTER all, Venn was unprepared 
when, in the casual way in 
which a town makes itself 

known on the flat waste of the desert, 
he saw far ahead of him a house with 
gleaming windows—another house 

“A town!” His thought had the 
force of a projectile. “People! Wa- 
ter!” The two rows of houses fac- 


ing each other evidently lined a street. 
In the moment when he thought this, 
a sense of something wrong sent a rip- 


pling chill along his spine. His horse’s 
hoofs plowed through drifted sand. 
What he had thought lamplight in the 
houses was moonlight on panes of 
glass. Where the glass was broken 
black spaces gaped. Now he was being 
carried past a church with a board 
steeple, a bell in it, next a long, low 
building with its sign, “Palace Hotel,” 
plainly legible in the moonlight, a gal- 
lery in front, an upturned chair, a hitch- 
ing post. But there were no teams tied 
there, no cheerful light in the window, 
no knot of disputants tilted back on two 
legs of the chairs. Limberlegs stood 
still and whinnied. 

“Deserted town!” By his limp dis- 
appointment Harvey knew how great 
had been his expectation of companion- 
ship and warmth and comfort. He was 
almost unmanned. The thirst that his 


will power had put down nagged at 
him. How long could he hold out he 
wondered. 

“T’m lost, all right.” He set his teeth 
grimly. “Whatever Death Valley 
Smithy’s pretty little idea was, he 
seems to have succeeded in making his 
get-away.” 

He dismounted and tied his horse to 
the hitching post, half buried in sand 
as it was. Limberlegs turned his head 
around inquiringly. His eyes showed 
large in the moonlight, a wild fleck of 
surmise in them. Harvey winced. 
“Suppose I shouldn’t find any water for 
you, old dear. Wonder if Smithy’s 
idea was to reach Gulch first and de 
camp with the stores? Well, he cer 
tainly found me dead easy.” 

He shook off his anger impatiently. 
There wasn’t time for it. Somewhere 
in one of these houses food might have 
been left. There might be a water hole. 
He had to force himself to enter the 
first house. Its being well built and 
substantial made it all the more um 
canny that it should have been deserted. 
Venn had to tell himself it was not pes 
tilence or attack or danger of any kind 
which had driven people away, and the 
haste shown in the litter of objects 
strewed on the floor meant nothing 
more than the changed schedule of some 
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Mwain. Still he felt a creeping chill 
along his spine. But he searched. He 
went from house to house. He felt 
hunted by something. Everywhere 
household débris had been left, in cor- 
ners, in the middle of the floor, as if 
those who had lived in the house had 
been awakened from sleep at some sig- 
nal and, grasping what they could and 
dropping haif of what they caught at, 
had run pell-mell in fear of being left 
behind. Harvey picked up a child’s 
dress which was whole and good as 
far as he could see; a man’s heavy boot 
lay in a corner ; sitting in a chair in one 
house was a doll, lovingly prepared for 
a journey in a little cape and bonnet. 

But there was no food in any house 
and no sign of water. The water butt 
in every kitchen showed the town had 
packed its water from a distance. 
Everything was as dry as tinder. 

“Well, I'll have no trouble making 
a fire, anyway,” thought Harvey Venn, 
his sunburned and wind-dried face 
cracking in a smile, 

At last he did scrape up some corn 
from the bin of a crazy barn at the back 
of one of the larger houses. He hur- 
tied back to Limberlegs with his find. 
But after he had put the blanket over 
him, for the cold of the night was pierc- 
ing, and righted the overturned chair 
and propped a box against it in such a 
way that the horse could get at the 
corn, Limberlegs delicately sniffed at 
it and turned his head again toward his 
master with inquiring patience. 

“Stale, is it? "Deed, I’m sorry for 
you, old dear,” said Harvey anxiously. 
“If it’s because there isn’t any water, 
I'll have to keep the drop we have until 
we need it more than we dornow.” He 
wandered on. There were houses left 
he had not entered. There was an iron- 
ically substantial station, where a stray 
time-table might tell something. He 
knew he ought to explore further. 
There might be something drinkable, 
even if it were not water. But he felt 


‘a great disinclination to go into another 
empty house. 

The full radiance of a mighty moon 
made the way he had come blindingly 
bright. The pyramids of sand and rub- 
ble, as exact in their outline as though 
designed by the most mathematical of 
architects instead of by the wind, 
stretched endlessly toward the horizon. 
The moon had made out of the desola- 
tion such a soul-enthralling mystery 
that a man would die to penetrate to 
the promise of it. Even though he had 
just struggled through the wicked 
irony of its promise, he began to feel 
again that quickening of his heartbeats. 
Perhaps just beyond that nearest, 
largest cone, in the black shadow, the 
mystery would be revealed. With a 
sigh he turned from the sinister, saw- 
toothed design of blinding white light 
and black shadow. 

On the other side, the way he had 
not traveled, the squat, black shadows 
of the unbelievable houses gave a queer 
effect of little pools of ink which had 
exuded from the doors. The moon- 
light glittered on the panes like the 
glare of insanity in human eyes. Some- 
times the resemblance to firelight or 
lamplight was startling. In each house 
the reflection took a different form. The 
street struggled on for about half a 
mile. Then there was a break in the 
houses, a short stretch of unchal- 
lenged desert. Beyond that a house, 
very small in the distance, sent rays of 
light from a windowpane. The light 
was so astoundingly like the yellow 
glow of lamplight that Harvey was al- 
most deceived again and started for- 
ward. Then he fell back, growling im- 
patiently at himself. This time the 
shock was more painful, and he stood 
still a long time trying to get his nerve 
back again. 

The light moved. It certainly moved. 
The boy rubbed his eyes and then 
strained them trying to make sure. It 
was true. He couldn’t possibly have 
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been fooled unless this uncanny soli- 
tude was making him queer. It was 
exactly as if a lamp had been taken 
from one window, moved to another. 
He forced himself to wait in patience. 
He was rewarded. The light moved 
back. He could take his oath to it that 
it was moved back to the spot in the 
tiny house where he had first seen it. 

“It is—it really is—something!” He 
heard himself whisper this to the cruel 
mockery of life around him. “I wasn’t 
fooled. There’s some one living there 
—in that house.” 

Almost stumbling, he ran to the place 
where Limberlegs was tied. 

“You're going to come in on it right 
off the bat, old dear.” MHarvey’s voice 
squeaked and his tongue was stiff and 
unmanageable. “We can have the wa- 
ter now. There’ll be some there.” He 
poured part of the precious water over 
his handkerchief and washed out the 
horse’s mouth, and then drained the 
last drop into his own mouth. Whether 
it were that or joy that did it, he felt 
all at once made over. He straightened 
himself and, keeping his eye on the 
light, led the tired horse. 

“You see, there'll be somebody to 
talk to there,” he addressed Limberlegs 
as they trudged along. In the clear air 
the distance had seemed much less than 
it proved to be. The house was a good 
mile from the town. But the light in 
the window grew larger and brighter 
and more reassuring with every step. 

“Beastly tobacco those old prospec- 
tors always smoke,” he thought with 
infinite indulgence. “But I ought to be 
able to stand anything after French to- 
bacco. And cabbage leaves in another 
man’s pipe would smell good to me to- 
night.” 

He was in front of the house at last. 
The door was on the side. There were 
those two blessed windows on either 
side of the door, one lighted. He found 
a stake by the doorstep and tied Lim- 
berlegs to it. He had just raised his 


hand to knock when the door opened” 
so suddenly he had to brace himself 
against the jamb to keep from falling, 
His mouth, opened to celebrate his 
cheerful thought, relaxed into an ex. 
pression of befuddled amazement. A 
woman stood framed in the light which 
had guided him. 

Once comprehended, an_indeter- 
minate feminine shape, dark against 
the light, the woman seemed, for the 
moment, of secondary importance; his 
eyes moved from one amazing thing to 
another. The room was of so surpris- 
ing a character when outside was wild- 
ness and the desiccated dryness of the 
desert, haunted with desolation! 

It was such a combined kitchen and 
living room as Harvey dimly remem- 
bered having seen when, as a little boy, 
he had spent summer vacations in his 
father’s old New England home. 


There was an old-fashioned stove, as 
bright as black agate; through its crey- 
ices shone glowing red coals. A shin- 


ing aluminum teakettle was sending 
out a cloud of steam; something sim- 
mered at the back of the stove; the 
room was filled with the prophetic 
fragrance of that romance of his boy- 
hood—cake. The walls were painted a 
fresh and delicate green; the floor was 
an exact honey color with the wall, even 
in the corners, and glittered with var- 
nish, There were short muslin cur- 
tains at the windows; a little table 
spread with a white cloth was in the 
corner, with two straight, yellow- 
painted chairs drawn up to it. The cut- 
lery, whether it was silver or not, 
shone; the table was set with exquisite 
neatness ; the china made the boy think 
of Sunday-evening suppers with his old 
maiden aunts. 

Most marvelous and unbelievable of 
all, on the table, in a glass vase with 
a green leaf or two, was a flower. It 
was no gorgeous cactus bloom, but— 
vision of cottage prettiness—a pink 
geranium 
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A sound brought his eyes back to 
the woman. His eyes had grown ac- 
customed to the light so he could see 
her features clearly. He wondered that 
anything else could have held him. 

A suggestion of the eagerness with 
which she must have opened the door 
was in her wide-open eyes. But the 
light had already died out of them, and 
their blankness gave the effect of sus- 
pended animation. There was not a 
jine in her face, and yet Harvey, even 
at that first moment, did not think her 
young. 

Although she had flung the door 
open at his mere touch, she now stood 
in it.obstructing his entrance, her eyes 
hungrily searching the moonlit world 
without. There was no fear in her 
face. But her indifference to him was 
so deadly as to suggest hostility. 

“Will you let me come in?” Harvey 
asked. His mind had gone a bewilder- 
ing round, but had come back to his 
own need. The flower had suggested 
water. The glands of his mouth ached 
at the thought. “I seem to be lost, and 
—I really need It seemed impos- 
sible for him to finish the sentence. His 
distress must have been apparent. De- 
liberately and with the same indiffer- 
ence, she moved aside to let him enter. 
But before she closed the door she took 
along, searching survey of the black- 
and-white world without. She seemed 
to be waiting 

“What is she looking for?’ Harvey 
asked himself, feeling, all at once, some- 
thing more than normal in the fixed 
expectation, expectation which con- 
veyed a startled hope. As when she 
had seen him, the light died out of her 
face, leaving a blankness which sug- 
gested antagonism. 

The closing of the door revealed an- 
other figure, that of a young girl who 
had stood behind it. Awkwardly, like 
a child detected in mischief, she low- 
ered a big shotgun to the floor. As 
she met Venn’s quizzical eyes, her face 
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was scalded with painful color -which 
seemed to squeeze the water from her 
eyes. She looked at the older woman 
in an agony of indecision. 

The woman’s eyes were sweet when 
they rested on the girl. 

“Put the gun on the shelf, Hermi- 
one,” she said. But she seemed to con- 
sider no explanation necessary. In 
fact, none was necessary if these two 
women were alone in such a solitude. 
Again, the completeness of her indif- 
ference seemed abnormal. She went 
silently about her preparations for a be- 
lated meal. Her motions were as deli- 
cately precise as if she were a demon- 
strator in some far-off city, showing the 
superiority of some new chocolate 
paste. The girl brought a chair from 
the other room, into which Harvey, 
when afar off, had seen the lamp car- 
ried, added another knife and fork—a 
glass 

“Oh—have you—water?” Venn 
gasped, his torture no longer to be 
borne. “Is there—a well? Can't 'I 
draw the water for you? My horse 
outside 

“There is no well,” the older woman 
answered, using no more breath on the 
words than absolutely necessary and 
with no facial expression whatever. 
“But we have some water.” 

There was a blessed, liquid sound and 
the clink of glass against glass. Venn 
turned. The girl was holding out to 
him a brimming glass. 

Even in that moment he had to look 
at her. It was as if she had been de- 
signed by some supersculptor to- per- 
form just that divine office, a Hebe of 
the desert, where the nectar she of- 
fered was the very water of life itself. 
The almost melodramatic fitness of the 
radiant creature to be a cup bearer 
struck home to Harvey. He had to 
look at her instead of drinking. Her 
cheeks were so pink, so fresh. It was 
as if, in a world brittle with drought, 
her being struck roots down to some 
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subterranean, eternal stream. If she 
forced the inevitable comparison to a 
flower, it was a garden flower whose 
miracle of velvet petals has grown so 
usual one recognizes the wonder of it 
only when great emotion has sharpened 
eyesight or when long absence made the 
thought of it unbearably dear. 

The boy drank slowly with his eyes 
on her. 


The cafion walls had become more 
perpendicular than at the entrance, and 
the rose and cream had deepened to 
dark red with streaks of black. Here 
they stopped. Resting against the wall 
of rock, the girl turned to Venn, her 
rounded young breast rising and fall- 
ing with deep, satisfying breaths. Her 
living flesh turned the angry red of her 
background into dusty brown. 

“And so when the war was over 
Please don’t talk about the war!” She 
found a seat on a jutting ledge and 
leaned back at her ease quite with the 
air of this being a routine performance. 

“J don’t want to talk about it.” 

“T knew you didn’t. But when it 
was over and you went back to your 
mother ” She had a childlike air 
of repeating an old, yet ever knew and 
beloved, nursery tale infinitely appeal- 
ing when a man was twenty-three and 
the hero of it. 

“I came back to my mother, but I 
couldn’t stay.” There was a regretful 
shadow in his face. “But she under- 
stood. She usually manages to under- 
stand.” 

“So she gave you a horse and told 
you to go out and ride and ride until 
you were tired of it, over the moun- 
tains and over the desert “ 

“Yes, in a way.” MHarvey’s eyes 
laughed up at her. But the amuse- 
ment carried a touch of worship in it, 
like the smile with which one listens 
to the exquisite fantasies of a child. 
“T didn’t mount stirrup at the ancestral 
doorstep. There was a train or so and 


even a boat first. But then came the” 
desert, and mountains enough to put 
them in the picture.” 

“I think it was beautiful of her to 
let you go when she had only you and 
had just got you back again.” The 
girl’s eyes were far away and tenderly 
compassionate. “J know.” 

“T can’t tell you what it was like to 
stay still and have to think after—— 
I wasn’t safe, if I had to stay still, 
None of us were. I would have—I 
don’t know what I might have done, I 
had to go out and find a new world 
men hadn’t messed up. Some of the 
things I had believed had to be true 
somewhere.” 

Hermione put out her hand halfway. 
Then she drew it back deliberately and 
clasped it tight with the other. He did 
not see-the hand’s excursion because he 
was looking rather grimly at the seamed 
face of the cafion opposite. 

“And then?’ her wistful voice 
prompted. 

He turned toward her with the slow 
movement with which one prolongs an- 
ticipation of a sure pieasure. His soft- 
ened eyes dwelt on each charm of the 
picture—the virginal figure in faded 
lavender, like the ghost of violets; the 
sweet pattern of straight line and curve 
which made up her profile, whether per- 
fect or not, its harmony had become as 
inevitable to him as any classic design 
of his schooldays; the close-fitting, 
silky cap of her hair, dark brown and 
tendrilly where it was wet against her 
forehead, gleams of yellow wherever 
the sun caught a wind-blown lock. 

“And then, after lots of traveling 
which wasn’t very important or inter- 
esting, I struck the mountains. And 
some of the sort of thing I needed came 
back when I saw a whole world of peaks 
and valleys. And when I felt a horse 
beneath me and knew that I could think 
of old Limberlegs as—what he is, and 
not part of the ammunition train that 
would be pulp before night, I began to 
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‘feel more or less human again. So 
when I met ‘Death Valley’ Smithy a 

“Poor old Smithy,” Hermione put in, 
her eyes anxiously on his. 

“Oh, well, ‘Poor Judas Iscariot,’ if 
you say sO,” he laughed. “But the fact 
remains that, after I had engaged him 
for a guide, he went off to pick up the 
trail he said he had lost and disap- 
peared ain 

“He often does that. It’s 
trick of his.” 

“But why?” 

“T don’t know. Sometimes I think at 
the last moment he can’t bear to show 
people the things he knows. He really 
does know the country about here as 
no one else does. And he knows water 
holes no one ever has been able to 
find.” 

“But I don’t understand—— 

“It’s a kind of vanity. And he feels 
that he owns everything. Some news- 


a foolish 


paper wrote a story about him once. 
But he wouldn’t have let you come to 
any harm, really. 


He had his eye on 
you from somewhere. Smithy is the 
kindest thing. Why, he does every- 
thing for us. If it wasn’t for him, we 
couldn’t stay here.” 

“But my outfit at Gulch? It was his 
idea to have it sent on there s 

“Oh, that was bad of Smithy.” Her- 
mione looked deeply distressed. “I’m 
almost afraid that’s why he did it. 
When he comes: here again I'll make 
him give the things back to you. I 
don’t believe his head is quite right or 
he wouldn’t do such things. He seems 
to feel everything that comes to this 
country belongs to him. Yet he has 
tisked his life often to bring people out 
of Death Valley. You mustn’t blame 
Smithy.” 

He couldn't let her know, yet, that 
her eyes and her eager voice would 
have won Smithy’s pardon if she hadn’t 
said a word. It had been so short a 
time since he had admitted it to him- 
self. And one wanted to prolong that 
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golden haze, that throb of expectation, 
just a moment. 

“T don’t blame him,” he said, smil- 
ing. “Your mother has let me stay 
here twenty-five days waiting for him,” 
He was lazily happy with a conviction 
that absolute happiness lay just ahead 
for both of them. It was really not 
egotism which made him feel sure of 
her. It was rather that he knew Her- 
mione was incapable of feigning a sin- 
gle fleeting expression of face or in- 
flection of voice. And he felt he had 
earned the right to this happiness. It 
appeared to have been years that he had 
been guarding his tongue, forbidding 
his arms. He couldn’t say the partly 
meant things to her as one had a per- 
fect right to do to the rather hectic girls 
that one’s uniform seemed to have let 
loose everywhere. Hermione would be- 
lieve every word he said. That belief 
was a trust whose sacredness made the 
boy’s clean heart ache ‘with tenderness. 
Surely now he had the right to gloat 
just a moment in the realization he had 
kept the trust, now that he was so ex- 
ultantly sure 

“And you are sure you haven't 
minded having to wait?’ Hermione’s 
eyes were on him with what was evi- 
dently very real anxiety. 

“Minded! The thing had to be said 
right away; an instant’s delay was in- 
supportable. “How can you ask that? 
You can’t care for me if you think that 
—if you haven’t seen! Have you been 
bored, then, when I thought? Oh, you 
must love me—you must. I never 
dreamed you could think anything ex- 
cept it has been what had to happen, my 
staying here and making you know 
something of me, so you could tell. I 
didn’t have to have twenty-five days to 
know. I knew the first thing—the mo- 
ment I saw you 

Her face stopped his stumbling, 
scared words, Nothing he had hoped 
for had been as wonderful as the way 
every ultimate possibility of beauty and 
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of womanliness in her face bloomed 
under his words. Her eyes would have 
brought tears to any woman who saw 
them. To the boy they brought a sud- 
den calm more exquisite than a riot of 
happiness. 

“It’s true, then? You do i 

“How could I help it?” she whis- 
pered. 

He laughed aloud with exultation and 
jumped up from his place at her feet. 
She shrank back against the wall de- 
fensively. Her face had changed 
subtly. It wasn’t exactly fear in it. It 
was more like distrust, an unwilling 
caution. Her distrust was a more ef- 
fectual barrier than protesting arms 
would have been. 

“Why, Hermione, are you afraid of 
me?” He was too hurt to be indignant. 

She shook her head in distress. 

“Oh, no. I couldn’t be.” 

“What, then?” His confusion was 
making him indignant. 

“Tt’s—it’s myself I’m afraid of -——’ 

“What do you mean?” 

“Of feeling too much. Oh, I know— 
I’ve been told. Men say things. Oh, 
they mean them when they say them.” 
This came in response to Venn’s indig- 
nant start. “It isn’t their fault. But 
—but I don’t want to feel too much— 
and—and suffer e 

“But why should you suffer? When 
I love you so much. It—means some- 
‘thing when a man says that—in the 
way I did.” 

“She says—oh, how can I be sure?” 

“I said so.” 

This sounded more like an accusation 
than an avowal. Hermione slid from 
her ledge and stood, turned from him, 
her hands gripped tight together. She 
was looking down the cafion. Harvey 
could see her breath rising and falling 
stormily as if she were weeping. But 
she was not weeping. In that long si- 
lence the boy wondered with a sort of 
sick numbness whether there wasn’t to 
be any happiness, after all. And if 


not, how did one go on? 
one do? 

“Oh, it is all wrong!” Hermione 
had turned around. And when he saw 
her face he forgot everything except to 
be sorry for her. , Still, her eyes were 
dry. She was piteously anxious to 
make him understand something. “] 
ought to feel happy—happier than any 
one in the world. I have been saying 
over and over again that if you only— 
if you wouldn’t ever go away, I would 
be perfectly happy—perfectly. And I 
would be—I am only There is 
something I can’t make you understand, 
Indeed, I can’t—about my mother, If 
I could only know. It’s so dreadful that 
I have to feel this—now.” 

She felt the tears coming, and she 
put her hand to her throat. “I think 
I'd better go now,” she said, not look- 
ing at him. “I can’t leave my mother 
long. I never know. I’m always 
afraid 

Harvey’s mystification was growing. 
But his instinct was to soothe Her- 
mione. 

“But why should you be afraid for 
your mother?” he asked with an at- 
tempt at practical cheerfulness. “She's 
out of her place here, of course, and I 
can understand that the isolation must 
be trying. She belongs in a sunny, old 
New England house shining with ma- 
hogany and old brasses. She ought to 
be taking her place in life. But cer- 
tainly any one who has adapted herself 
as wonderfully as she has done to these 
conditions must be equal to anything. 
It’s nothing short of a miracle what 
she has done here. She’s the calmest 
person I know.” 

“*Calm.’ Yes, she is that, usually. 
But you don’t know. There have been 
times when she was different. It was 
almost terrible—like lightning. It was 
as if she had torn down a curtain and 
was somewhere else. There were 
things I couldn’t see, and I was with 
her in the room—and—and it was as if 
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here were some one. 
ened.” 

She caught herself in a shudder and 
had to devote a moment to controlling 
it Together with the prophecy of 
womanly strength about her, there was 
the conscious effort of a child that 
knows she must be brave. 

“So, you see, I never know. I must 
go back to her now. She hasn’t any one 
else. Oh, please don’t be unhappy. It 
doesn’t seem possible that anything 
about me could make you unhappy, but 
please don’t look like that. Some other 
time I’m sure I can make you under- 
stand better.” 

She had already begun to climb. 
Venn had to respect her desire to be 
alone. She had not gone far when she 
turned and met Venn’s eyes. Poised 
as they both were on the narrow ledge 
of rock which made a sufficient trail, 
the look was something which winged 
its way to him across space. The ques- 
tion in it despaired of any answer lips 
could give. It sought further, in the 
hidden fastnesses of the spirit. It made 
Harvey think of the inveterate ques- 
tion in her mother’s face. 

Harvey watched her helplessly while 
the faint lavendar of her gown and her 
gold-etched head merged in the cafion’s 
amazing spread of color. 


I was fright- 


Underneath the rather unusual calm 
and poise there was a passionate ideal- 
ism in the boy. It had driven him into 
the great war at its beginning and had 
held him to the end without his being 
made either mad or brutalized. And 
in it his sense of the greatness of the 
spirit had not been betrayed. It was 
his young conviction of the majesty 
of life itself—flesh-and-blood life, the 
reason for the love of men and women 
—that had been so hideously mangled, 
it had made a sickness of the spirit 
which had to be cured before he 
could be saved to wholesome living. 
How much of his love for Hermione 
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had been that she was the exquisite an- 
swer to this incoherent prayer of his, 
the miraculous bloom of the death of 
the desert, he could not know. But 
she had been that, and, through her, 
every dry and armored cactus was a 
potential bloom; through her all the 
spectacle of brutal lust that had af- 
fronted his memory was redeemed; 
through her he could again have faith. 
The exultant uplifting of his life had 
been so inevitable that he had never 
doubted his answer would be inevitable. 
So now the denial seemed absolute. He 
had to suffer greatly. 

He stood for a long time on the rim 
of the cafion, the void at his back. Be- 
yond the rubbish of broken rock and 
dusty cactus at his feet, white sand and 
clumps of mesquite stretched to the 
clear semicircle of the horizon. It was 
here that the mystery lurked, in the 
purpose of the inclosing mountains, as 
alluring as the unexpected mauve 
shadow beneath the blue eyes of a 
laughing girl. 

What was the mystery? Why were 
Hermione and her mother alone in this 
place? He had felt from the first mo- 
ment that between the mother and all 
normal living lay some question. But 
he had not expected to meet a question 
in Hermione. 

All around him was silence without 
a whisper. So when a sound at his 
elbow came, it was like the report of a 
gun. He wheeled. Smithy stood there, 
grinning sheepishly. The man had al- 
ways been, to the boy’s amused fancy, 
like some caricature of the bad man of 
wild-West romance. The droop of his 
profuse mustache marked him as that, 
and the gun at his belt and the narrow 
slits from which his shifting, watchful 
eyes peered out. But now it was such 
a hang-dog bad man, watching Venn’s 
face as anxiously as if he were a small 
boy called up to the teacher’s desk. 

“Saw a cloud looked like rain this 
morning,” Smithy declared. Harvey 
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had an irrelevant desire to laugh. On 
the supposition that Smithy was a re- 
pentant sinner, the cloudless blue of 
the heavens made this remark a singu- 
larly unfortunate_ one with which to 
initiate his reformation. 

“Somewhere near our camping place 
at Gulch, that rain cloud was, I sup- 
pose.” Harvey grinned as he spoke. 
The sternest sense of justice could not 
hold out against this man’s utter ab- 
surdity. Smithy took courage and 
moved a little nearer. 

Venn turned and looked him straight 
in the eyes, or as nearly so as the slits 
would allow. 

“Look here, Smithy, what did you 
do that for?” 

“Yore outfit’s down at Missus More- 
head’s,” was the only reply Smithy 
vouchsafed. 

Harvey felt a sudden sinking of the 
heart. He forgot his moral inquisition, 
If the things were restored and Smithy 
ready to pilot him, what further excuse 
had he to stay? All at once he feit 
savage with Smithy. 

“Don’t you know you might have 
found a nice little pile of bones where 
Limberlegs and I had been, the next 
time you happened to pass our way, if 
it hadn’t been for Mrs. Morehead ?” 

Smithy shifted his quid and shot a 
rich stream of tobacco juice at the 
nearest stone. 

“Tf yuh’d hitch’ that thar hoss to a 
twelve-mewell team yuh c’dn’t pull him 
away from that thar trail to Sulphide.” 

“Trail? I didn’t see any trail.” 

Superiority of the owner of the des- 
ert over the mere trespasser completely 
obliterated in Smithy whatever qualms 
his own moral derelictions had left. 

“That trail’s as clear as the nose on 
y’r face,” he said disgustedly. “Seems 
like I ain’t showed yuh nothin’.” 

That apparently terminated the re- 
pentance of Smithy. Therefore Venn 
was impatient because the man lin- 


gered. His own thoughts needed ; 
the space there was. 

“My outfit is at Mrs. Morehead’s»” 
he asked, hoping the question might 
suggest departure. 

Smithy was cordially reassuring, 

“It air,” he said. “I think thar’s 
powerful little of it yuh’ll miss.” Then 
he added hesitatingly, “Seems like 
Missus Morehead and little Missy 
thinks Want to see that thar mine 
I told yuh about? Those fellers didn’t 
know what they were leavin’ when they 
quit this yere place. They packed up 
between daylight and dark, they did, 
jest because that road bust up all of 
a sudden.” 

In spite of his preoccupation, Venn 
turned and looked at the man, his as- 
surance was sO amazing. Smithy stood 
passively with half-shut eyes. Some- 
thing in his manner was more convine- 
ing than cascades of his former volu- 
ble romancing. It inspired belief even 
while Harvey recognized that it was 
incredible it should do so. Harvey's 
heartbeats quickened. Still he hesi- 
tated. 

“Go on,” he said at last. “Only don't 
give me the slip this time.” 

After an hour of a trail that pro- 
vided a series of breathless and nerve- 
racking impossibilities, Venn pulled up 
when Smithy halted. The boy, although 
he had thought himself good at climb- 
ing in his home country, was panting 
and dripping with sweat. 

In front was a huge overhanging 
bowlder, almost split off from the cliff. 
Held only at the bottom, it looked as if 
a touch would dislodge it and send it 
crashing down, Smithy clambered 
cautiously over the bowlder and disap- 
peared. His heart beating hard with 
excitement, Venn followed him. 

On the other side of the bowlder a 
recess in the rocky wall and the widea- 
ing of the ledge on which they stood 
made a fairly large plateau. The rock 
was worn smooth, as if by the action of 
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Tyater. Half embedded in the cliff 
which towered over them was one of 
those cathedrallike sculptures common 
to that country, carved through untold 
centuries by the never-resting fingers of 
the ever-sinking stream. Cut off from 
the trail by the bowlder and hidden 
from below by a parapet of rock, this 
place might easily have slept the cen- 
turies through without a discoverer. 

Smithy lifted a big, flat stone and put 
itto one side. He scraped the accumu- 
lated sand and pebbles out of the hole 
the stone had covered. Occasionally 
he put aside pieces of a black rock Har- 
vey had not observed before. The hole 
widened suddenly. An irregular lump 
of something dully metallic rolled out. 
Smithy put it into Venn’s hand. 

“Gold,” he said negligently. “Nug- 
get.” He cracked a piece of the black 
rock. “Ore”—pointing to threads of 
yellow metal in it running through 
green—“all you want whar that came 
from.” 

A tremendous primitive excitement 
drove the ache out of Harvey’s heart. 
He quivered with eagerness. 

“Good Lord, Smithy! Is that so? 
How do you get it out?” By this time 
he was trembling from head to foot. 
“Don’t let’s lose any time.” 

Smithy grinned with calm 
riority. 

“Got all the time yuh want.” 

“But won’t somebody else 

“Nobody else don’t know 
‘bout it.” 

“Have you staked out a claim? Sure 
this doesn’t belong to anybody ?” 

“It belongs to us as much as to any- 
body else. Yuh can stake out a claim 
to-day if yuh want to. Reckon I owe 
it to yuh. Little Missy thinks I ain’t 
done right, Missus Morehead says 
I set out to take yuh to a mine, didn’t 
I? Well, I done it. Smithy always 
keeps his word.” He folded his arms 
with a look of pious satisfaction. 

Thoughts boiled in the boy’s head— 


supe- 


nothin’ 


gold, methods of mining on a large 
scale, how far his engineering training 
would serve, the company he would 
form, where he would turn for credit. 
The company would be a profit-sharing 
affair, with Smithy—how he had mis- 
judged that queer chap!—one of the 
members. He'd gather up some of his 
special pals in the A. E. F. drifting 
around now at loose ends. And his 
mother—how he would make up to her 
for her sacrifices! And Mrs, More- 
head, of course, and Hermione 

That let loose madness. Why, every- 
thing was possible now, instead of wait- 
ing years. The rebuff from which he 
had been suffering didn’t mean any- 
thing. It was just girlish shyness. The 
thought of her made his arms hungry. 
He knelt and began digging frantically. 

It seemed that only a moment had 
passed when he heard Smithy say, un- 
der his breath: 

“Ef that ain’t Missus Morehead. 
She must have seen where I was go- 
ing.” 

Harvey lifted his head unbelievingly. 
Mrs. Morehead had made her way past 
the bowlders. At first, he couldn’t be 
sure it was she. A fever was licking 
the flesh from her face. Its gauntness 
was startling. Her eyes were woeful 
and yet frantic with eagerness. 

“I saw you come. You have found 
something? And you didn’t come to 
me first?” 

Smithy wriggled defensively. 

“IT was just coming to you, ma’am, 
just now 

Harvey was looking at Mrs. More- 
head with distaste. This, then, was the 
solution of the mystery which had 
seemed as alluring as the mist of blue 
on the horizon. This was what she had 
been waiting for. She wanted money— 
like all the other millions. She was 
imprisoning Hermione because of the 
craze for yellow metal. It was merely 
sordid. For a man it was different, of 
course; he had to provide money to 
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found a home. But for a woman— 
Hermione’s mother—you expected 
something higher from women. She 
had spied on Smithy and himself, was 
afraid they would get ahead of her. He 
waited for her indignation to fall on 
him when she saw the little pile of 
ore he had accumulated. He dreaded 
to see it. She was Hermione’s mother. 

But the storm did not fall. Her eyes 
rested on him and his hoard indiffer- 
ently. It was Smithy she questioned. 

“Had they been here?” 

“They had been here. I have found 
the place.” Venn would never have 
known Smithy’s voice. 

“Take me.” 

After a long time they came back. 
Smithy hung his head. Mrs. More- 
head’s face was stony. 

“T done the best I could,” Smithy said 
anxiously. “But I wasn’t figurin’ on 
y’r wantin’ to go thar—not jest right off 
at first. And yuh can’t make a proper 
grave, nohow, in this country, whar 
thar ain’t nothin’ but rocks. I saved 
some things I thought yuh’d like to 
have. The wallet was layin’ right by 
him. Of course, thar wa’n’t nothin’ 
but papers in it. That greaser coyote 
went through it after he killed him.” 

He handed her some tattered pieces 
of leather. With an expressionless 
face Mrs. Morehead took out some 
deep-yellow and brown-stained shreds 
of paper and turned them over in her 
long fingers. Her motions were deli- 
cately accurate, but Harvey was con- 
vinced that she saw nothing. 

“Thar was somethin’ else. Guess the 
coyote was afraid to take it off’n him.” 
There was a gleam of tarnished gold. 

“A nugget, after all,” thought Venn 
with a shudder. “There seems to be 
nothing else worth thinking about.” 

He couldn’t help looking again. It 
was a ring, a man’s ring by the size. 
The woman took it, touching it timidly 
until her fingers had closed about it. 
That first breaking up of the stone of 
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her facé was a glory of pure rapty 
a surging back of the woman. In the 
next instant it was drowned. Every. 
thing about her was utterly broken, 
her stony composure, her dignified rei. 
cence. Venn wanted to turn his eyes 
away, but he could not. It was too 
wonderful. She rocked herself back 
and forth, clutching what had been’ 
given back to her. 

“Why didn’t I know? Oh, love, for- 
give me. I should have believed with. 
out proof. Why didn’t | know—why 
didn’t I know?” 

Harvey Venn got away behind the 
jutting rock. He found Smithy there, 
whom he had forgotten. They looked 
at each other awkwardly. Each man 
held his hat in his hand. 

“That I should have had to hope to 
find you dead ” That heartbreak. 
ing voice pursued them. Harvey 
jumped up. 

“Ain’t no use,” Smithy mutteréd in 
his ear. “We got to stay near by her, 
Don’t know what she might do. Ain't 
safe to leave her.” 

So, miserably, they clung to their in- 
secure perch while the voice went on 
and on. It took no more account of 
their going than it had of their being 
there. There was something awful in 
the fact that, alone as she was in that 
tremendous place, the world yet seemed 
to be filled. Venn remembered that 
Hermione had said, “It was as if there 
were some one.” 

“They wrote me—about some woman 
—I fought—oh, how I fought against 
it. But they never let me rest. They 
sent other people to me. The awful 
silence—at first—waiting for letters— 
and baby sending kisses to father. Oh, 
how could I hold out? Then when I 
got out there—those people 

By her voice, she was shuddering. 

“I know’d ’em,” Smithy growled. “I 
lived with ’em a while. They hated him 
because they rized him and then he 
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"pruk away. They took their spite out 
on a woman.” 

She did not hear him. She would 
not have heard a clap of thunder. She 
was many miles away from them and 
many bitter years. Still that strange 
yoice of hers went on—pleading— 
pleading 

“The people I got to hunt for you 
came back and came back. They 
never could find you. When I said I 
thought you were prospecting, they 
laughed at it. There were no traces 
they said,” 

“Good reason. That pardner of his 
covered up the tracks. But J know’d 
that pardner. And I know’d he’d mur- 
der a man for half an ounce of dust, if 
he could get by with it. And some- 
thing made me think they’d gone out 
this way.” 

“I had to know. If you—what you 
were—could lie, when I thought we 
breathed with each other’s breath—then 
no one could be true. No one! No 
one! No one! Christ couldn’t be! 
Years didn’t matter when my life was 
poisoned by not knowing. And Her- 
mione! She was going to be a woman. 
And men would tell her they loved her. 
She would believe them. She would 
suffer as I had. I had to find out. I 
had to find out for her. It wasn’t 
enough to warn her. But—oh, darling- 
est! I have denied you by trying to 
find out. All the time I have been 
hunting—hunting you have been dead 
with my ring on your finger. And your 
poor soul trying to make me know! I 
felt it. So many times I felt you com- 
ing to me in the mist, the moonlight 
was a good time, too. I denied you. 
Oh, forgive me! I can’t forgive my- 
self !” 

At last her voice was choked with 
sobs. 

Smithy spoke huskily. 

“I know’d him. He was a squar’ 
man. And I know’d that coyote, too. 
Know'd I’d come on his trail some day 


if I looked long enough. 
found me.” 

“But you—— Why ” ‘Venn was 
stopped by the blankness of Smithy’s 
face. He wasn’t surprised that there 
was no answer. Did Smithy ever have 
a reason for anything? Or perhaps the 
reason was that something in his voice 
when he said, “He was a squar’ man.” 

“But why did the man who killed 
him leave this place without getting all 
the gold out?” Harvey asked suddenly, 
after an endless pause. 

Smithy looked at him furtively. 

“Mout of got away with what they’d 
found. That kind murder for the price 
of one day of Barbary Coast. Mout 
of intended for to come back and 
then got his some other place. No, 
sonny, that ain’t straight dope. He 
knew they had got out jest about all the 
gold out that little pocket. Thar ain’t 
no vein hereabouts. He dropped some 
in his hurry, though.” Smithy smiled 
sheepishly.as he spoke. 

“So you fooled me again?” Harvey 
smiled, too. The instant of Treasure 
Island romance had faded out com- 
pletely. In its place was Hermione, 
pleading with him to understand what 
had made her recoil from him. The 
sweetness of making her know she 
might believe. The colors of the future 
were rainbow bright, seen through that 
tender mist. 

“Don’t you think we’d better get back 
to Missus Morehead ?” Smithy was say- 
ing. “I ain’t heard her say anything for 
a long time. I’m ’most afraid—we’d 
better get her back home.” 

Harvey nodded. He didn’t know 
what they might find. The sequel to 
that exaltation might be anything. 

But when they came to her they 
found her sitting very quietly looking 
out across the cafion. Her calm gaze 
hid nothing from them. 

“You see, it doesn’t matter about 
me,” she spoke to them immediately; 


Then she 
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“he was the one. He has forgiven me, 
of course, for he understands. Noth- 
ing matters now. I had him and he 
loved me.” 

When they reached the rim, the 
cafion, as if it lent itself to a great 
ceremony, passed through the most 
wonderful moment of its day. It was 
the time when, for a brief space, the 
light of the sun completely filled it. 
The colors, somber and awe inspiring 
in the shadow, bloomed into overlap- 
ping waves of cream and faint pink and 
rose. At the heart it was crimson. The 
great cup of the cafion, which had be- 
fore seemed a monstrous threat, lifted 
itself to the full power of the sun that 
its chalice might be filled with light. 
Thus, having given up its message, it 
was seen to be a great rose which 
blossomed under its baptism from 
heaven. 

There they found Hermione, the rosy 
light from the cafion deepening her 
bloom. Put she was wide-eyed and 
anxious. Her face cleared as she saw 
them. Then it paled. She stood before 
her mother with her head high, look- 
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ing her courageously in the eyes, 


though her child’s lips were tremulous, 

“T must tell you, mother, that I trust 
Harvey Venn. I have taken time to 
think of all the things you told me. But 
I knéw when I saw him look at me that 
they were not true. I believe he will 
love me always and keep faith with me. 
He could not lie to any one. So—I 
have to love him and be with him.” 

She stood still and trembled. 

“You have taken up your life where 
nine failed,” Mrs. Morehead said at 
last, and her face quivered. “You did 
not have the reason to believe that I 
had. But you had faith.” 

Harvey was confused with a sense 
of some vision of truth trying to break 
upon him. 

“I wonder if that is why I had to go 
out into the desert? Doesn’t one learn 
faith there?” 
Hermione’s eyes timidly sought his, 
Still, as the two young things drew to- 
gether, he could hardly have told 
whether it was the half-grasped vision 
or the lovely girl which called him. But 
when their lips met he knew. 
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THE CASTLE 
EAUTY is here about this ruined wall 
An ancient king raised frowning fo the sky. 

This grassy space was once his banquet hall; 

His foes were friends here ere he came to die. 
His saintly knights strode through this haughty door, 

And starlike women wandered to the rose 
That breathed beside the gate; it breathes no more 

To tell such dreams as no man ever knows. 
Silence and sunlight and the stone’s decay 

Are all that linger here to mark the years; 
Silence and twilight and the wind to say 

This once was gay with revel, sad with tears. 
Men whisper now of this dead king in rhyme, 
Say the last jester to his court was Time. 


Haro_p Lewis Cook. 





He had got so far when 
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By Arthur Crabb 


Author of “Austen’s Arm,” “The Jigger,"’ etc. 


ERTAINLY the story is not 
about “Snake” Murray. Really 
he has nothing to do with it. 

Neither is the story about his girl; it’s 
only right to make that clear in the be- 
ginning. Snake was a bad egg. He 
admitted it himself, but he made cer- 
tain reservations which the district at- 
torney was not willing to accept. 

Now it happened that on an October 
morning along about 1912, five young 
men drove up to a certain store in 
Alden, entered it, stuck up the propri- 
eor and robbed him of some two thou- 
sand-odd dollars. Several people saw 
what was going on and kept at a re- 
spectful distance, all except one fool 
who started something. Two of the 
holdup men went for him on the side- 
walk, but the man in the car was in 
a hurry and couldn’t wait for a hand- 
to-hand encounter to be settled. He 
drew a revolver and shot at the brave 
but indiscreet citizen. Instead of hit- 
ting him, he shot and killed one of 
his own pals. 

The criminals threw the body into 
the car, jumped in after it, and away 
they went. Where they were going and 
what they intended to do no one ever 
knew. What happened was that they 
drove very rapidly through the city, got 
into a traffic jam, and struck another 
car lightly but hard enough to draw 
attention to themselves. The four did 
not stand on the order of their going. 
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They left the car with the body in it 
and disappeared. 

A day or so later Snake Murray, 
he of the bright-red hair and a very bad 
character, was arrested and, in due 
course, accused of the murder. 
in the following April he came to trial. 
The general impression was that Snake 
was the man, or boy—for he was only 


twenty—who had fired the shot. 


Early 


The 


only question was whether the fact 
could be proved beyond a reasonable 
doubt. 


The court had appointed 


Hitchcock to defend Snake. 
was in Samuel Lyle’s office, and this 


was his first murder case. 


Gordon 
Gordon 


It was un- 


derstood that Samuel Lyle was keeping 
his eye on Gordon, which, of course 
was proper and to be expected. 

The district attorney had a curious 
The murder car had been stolen 
the night before the murder and Snake 
Murray could not be connected with its 
theft, so there was no evidence there. 
The three men who had been with the 
murderer were never apprehended, so 
that line of evidence was closed. It 
could not be shown that the dead man, 


case, 


who 


came from 


somewhere 


in 


New 


England, had ever known Murray. As 
a result the evidence against Murray 
consisted almost entirely of his identi- 
fication by a dozen men and women who 
had seen him in the car in front of the 


store, while he was driving away from 
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it, and during the moment of collision 
and flight in the traffic jam. 

One by one these disinterested and 
reputable witnesses went on the stand 
and swore that they were sure that the 
accused was the man who had fired the 
fatal shot and, one by one, Gordon 
Hitchcock, on cross-examination, tried 
to make them admit that they might 
be mistaken, that they were only sure 
that the man in the car was of the same 
general appearance as Murray. Mur- 
ray’s red hair and the impression it had 
made on the witnesses was the subject 
of a lot of argument. Eliminate the 
red hair and, Hitchock insisted, there 
wasn’t much left of ‘their identification, 
and a man’s red hair is not proof that 
he is guilty of a crime that a red-haired 
man committed. 

Some of the witnesses wavered a lit- 
tle, but most of them stuck to their 
guns; they were sure Murray was the 
man. They, with the assistance of the 
district attorney, explained to the jury 
that while one may find it difficult to 
explain why he is sure of his identi- 
fication, any reasonable man knows that 
faces do make an impression that is 
very trustworthy, especially when that 
impression is received when the behold- 
ers’ senses are sharpened by the knowl- 
edge that a criminal act is being com- 
niitted. 

Hitchcock knew that the identifica- 
tion of Murray was probably correct. 
He could not prove by these witnesses 
that it was not correct, the best he could 
do was to suggest that they might be 
mistaken. There was no defense for 
Murray but an alibi. If Hitchcock 
could prove an alibi, well and good; if 
he couldn’t, he must rely on the weak- 
ness of the prosecutor’s case for an ac- 
quittal. 

Hitchcock did the best he could with 
the alibi. He produced two witnesses 
who swore that they had seen Murray 
elsewhere at the time of the murder. 
They were honest, but their testimony 


Ainslee’s 


was-not entirely convincing. Then he 


put on the stand a young girl who said 


that at eighty-thirty in the morning, the 
hour of the murder, Murray was with 
her in their room, three miles from the 
scene of the crime. 

She blushed a fiery red when she con- 
fessed her own sins, but her eyes never 
wavered and her voice never faltered. 
The district attorney turned her inside 
out, exposed her shame and her char- 
acter. She admitted itall, but she stuck 
to her story through thick and thin, 
She answered every question quickly 
and positively, she told how she knew 
that she had the date right, she con- 
fessed her love for the Snake and her 
everlasting devotion to him. 

Hitchcock didn’t know whether or 
not she was lying; he thought she was. 
He had tried to find out from her and 
from Murray himself, but he had failed, 
So did the district attorney fail; he 
could not find a flaw in her story. Ly- 
ing or not, on that young girl and on 
the two men who said they had seen 
Murray in the rooming house that 
morning rested Murray’s alibi. 

The two lawyers and the judge ad- 
dressed the jury and the-jury retired 
to consider their verdict. 
in the courtroom, waiting, and _ the 
crowd stared at her. Her shame had 
been laid bare, and yet she was not 
ashamed. Hitchcock looked at her, a 
slender, fragile, pretty little thing; she 
had some moral sense of a dull sort, 
she knew right from wrong; she knew 
that Snake Murray was a crook, that 
he had been a crook for years notwith- 
standing his youth; she probably knew 
that he was a murderer; she knew that 
had no hold on him except such as 
their illicit love gave her, and yet, im 
truth, she was not ashamed. Rather 
she g!oried in the sacrifice that she had 
made for her man. Hitchcock went out 
and left her there, waiting for the ver- 
dict. . 

The jury was out two hours. Hitch- 
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came back to the courtroom and 
his eyes fixed themselves again on the 
grl. The jury came in, the foreman 
arose and pronounced the verdict, and 
the girl’s eyes flamed and she smiled. 

All that time Hitchcock watched her, 
fascinated. 

He left the courtroom with Mr. Lyle 
and went out into the street and to their 
office. He did not speak; the girl’s 
face was clear before him. He was 
thinking not so much of her as of her 
love. 

They reached their office, and Hitch- 
cock was about to go to his own room 
when Mr, Lyle spoke to him. 

“Come into my office, won’t you, 
Gordon ?” 

They went in and sat down, 

“Now, my boy, tell me what the trou- 
ble is.” 

“Trouble, Mr. Lyle? There isn’t any.” 

“Ummm. No trouble, eh?” Mr. 
Lyle reached in a drawer, took a book 
from it, and put it on the table in front 
of Gordon. ‘“That’s a Bible,” he said. 
“Put your right hand on it and swear 
that there’s nothing wrong.” 

The young man laughed. . 

“You can’t administer oaths,” he said. 

“Hmm, so. Perhaps I can’t, but I 
can see my hand when I hold it before 
my face. Aren’t you glad you won that 
case?” 

“Of course.” 

“You don’t 
proud ?” 

“Not particularly.” 

“Quite right. The district attorney’s 
office didn’t present its case as well as 
it might, or perhaps the police made a 
bad job of collecting evidence. It was 
perfectly evident that they hadn’t much 
hope of a verdict. I’m glad you under- 
stand; your next case may not be so 
easy. You can’t fool me. I know evi- 
dence when I see it. What’s the trou- 
ble? You’ve been moping round here 
for months, your mind hasn’t been on 


your work, you’ve been et sixes and 
10 


show it. Are you 


sevens with yourself. 
Is it a girl?” 

Gordon did not speak, but his eyes 
told the story clearly enough. 

“Edith Manning ?” 

Gordon nodded slowly. 

“Very bright of me to guess that, 
wasn’t it?” Mr. Lyle said, and Gordon 
looked sheepish. Everybody who knew 
Gordon and Edith knew what was what. 
“Did that girl, over there in court, get 
under your hide?” 

Gordon nodded again, 

“Most remarkable business, That 
girl leaves a good home, burns her 
bridges behind her, sacrifices all she has 
to sacrifice, all because she loves a man 
who is extremely unattractive and a 
crook, a man she knows is a crook and 
who she knows will leave her sooner or 
later. On the other hand P 

Mr. Lyle shrugged his shoulders—on 
the other hand Edith would not, could 
not love Gordon, who was pretty nearly 
everything that a good man should be. 

“You've known her for years, haven’t 
you?” 

“Ever since we were children.” 

“Any other man on the horizon?” 

“T don’t think so.” 

“Then what on earth is the trouble?” 

“T don’t know. I wish I did.” 

“Well, I can’t have you round here 
behaying as you have been. There are 
just three ways out. Number one, 
you’ve got to make Edith change her 
mind ; number two, you’ve got to change 
yours, or, number three, you’ve got to 
resign your job.” 

“How long will you give me?” 

“For number one, two, or three?” Mr, 
Lyle inquired solemnly. 

“Which one do you think?” 

“So that’s the way you feel about it, 
is it? All right, how much time do 
you want for number one?” 

“T don’t know, but I'd like an option 
on twenty or thirty years,” Gordon said. 

“How old are you?” 

“Thirty.” 


Now, ’fess up. 
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“And Edith?” 
“Twenty-six.” 
“How long ago—when did you first 
propose to her?” 

“Twenty years ago,” Gordon said. 

“Please don’t joke. When did you 
first propose seriously?” 

“Six or seven years ago.” 

“How many times since?” 

“A good many.” 

“Two or three times?” 

“Yes, two or three times a week.” 

“Good heavens! Don’t you ever talk 
about anything else?” 

“Yes, of course we do.” 

“And she isn’t in love with any man, 
you’re sure of that?” 

“Not that I know of.” 

“And you would know if there were 
another man, wouldn’t you?” Mr. Lyle 
said. “When did you see her last?” 

“Night before last.” 

“And you asked her to marry you?’ 

"i os.” 

“And she said ‘no’ again?” 

"—, 

“How does she refuse you? Look 
here, my boy, I don’t want to pry in 
your private affairs. I’v gone farther 
already than I meant to. My only ex- 
cuse is that I want to help you.” 

“T'll tell you anything I know, Mr. 
Lyle. 

“Then tell me, how does Miss Man- 
ning refuse you?” 

“Sometimes she laughs at me and 
won't argue, sometimes she says that she 
is very sorry, but she does not love 
me, and that’s all there is to it. She 
says she likes me. She must or she 
wouldn’t let me see her so much.” 

“Two or three times a week?” 

“More than that,” Gordon said. 

“She’s a good, sensible, substantial 
girl, isn’t she? I know she is, I know her 
family well. What happened night be- 
fore last ?” 

“We had a—well, it was a little 
stronger than usual.” 

“You went at her pretty hard?” 


, 


Ainslee’s 





“T’m afraid I did; she cried final 
“Did this witness of yours, the 
you put on the stand yesterday, haye 
anything to do with your putting it up 
to Edith pretty hard?” 

“Perhaps. I don’t know.” 

“What happened when Edith cried» 

“T left her.” 

“So. Did you? 
seen her since?” 

“No, I haven’t. I was in court afl 
day yesterday and I worked here last 
night.” 

Mr. Lyle took a box of cigars from 
his desk; he gave one to Gordon and 
lighted one himself. Then he pushed 
the telephone across the desk to Gor- 
don. 

“Call her up and ask her if you can 
see her to-night.” 

Gordon looked questioningly at Mr. 
Lyle. Then without a word he tele- 
phoned Miss Manning. He talked with 
her a minute and then hung up. 

“What does she say ?” 

“She says all right, if I promise not 
to be horrid.” 

“You promised, of course?” 

“Of course.” 

“All right. Now you do as I tell you. 
Take her to the theater. When you get 
back to her house, tell her that she’s 
got to make up her mind once and for 
ever. This is Thursday, give her till 
Sunday night. Be pleasant about it, but 
be positive. Tell me on Monday morn- 
ing what happens.” 


And you haven't 


On Monday morning Gordon told 
Mr. Lyle what had happened. 

“She didn’t seem worried?” 

“No; she seemed pleased, relieved 
that I was not going to ask her again.” 

“She wasn’t acting?” 

“No, she wasn’t. You see, Mr. Lyle, 
Edith’s absolutely square, there isn't 
any funny business about her. She's 
not playing a game. If she loved me 
she’d say so, she would have said 9 
long ago. She told me last Tuesday 
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night that if she fad to get married, if 
she had to choose a man then and there 
aid could have any man she wanted, 
she’d choose me, but that she didn’t 
love me and that—well, there’s no use 
in going on with what she said about 
me.” 

“And yet you’ve been playing to- 
gether ever since you were children; 
there never has been another man or 
another girl for either of you?” 

“Yes, that is so.” 

“And Miss Manning is a stalwart, 
healthy, fine-looking girl. It is reason- 
able to suppose that she has no deep- 
rooted horror of matrimony in itself. 
She has no particular ambitions in other 
directions; she doesn’t want to be a 
great artist or a great educator or any 
of those things, does she?” 

“No, she doesn’t.” 

“Nice pickle, isn’t it? Two young 
people spoiling their lives, everybody 
sure that you're going to be married 
some day and yet everybody mistaken.” 

“What on earth can I do?” 

“Engage counsel,” Mr. Lyle said. 

“What’s the law got to do with it? 
What ground of action have I? I can’t 
sue for ss 

“Who said anything about. suing? 
Of course you can’t take the case into 
court; good lawyers keep clients out of 
court. Just the same, you need advice. 
I'm going to give you some, this min- 
ute. You can’t do two things at once; 
you can’t worry all day and most of the 
night about a girl and do your work 
too, so I have more than a personal in- 
terest in the situation. Some friends 
of mine are—have you ever been to 
Europe ?” 

“No, I haven’t,” Gordon said, sur- 
prised, 

“I knew you hadn’t, but you’re go- 
ing Your ship sails Wednesday. 
Some friends of mine, very nice peo- 
ple, are going and you're going with 
them. You’ll like them and I’ve vouched 


for you. You go to New York to- 
morrow afternoon and go aboard early 
Wednesday morning,” 

Gordon stared at Mr. Lyle in amaze- 
ment and Mr, Lyle gazed at him. 

“But it’s impossible! I can’t go!” 

“Do you want that girl of yours or 
don’t you? You do as I tell you, obey 
orders, You start for Europe Wednes- 
day, and you stay there until next fall. 
You'll get back here in October. I'll 
tell you when to come back, And lis- 
ten to me carefully—not one word, not 
a single word of any sort, kind, or 
description to Miss Edith Manning, not 
a note, not a telephone message, noth- 
ing. And what’s more, not a letter from 
Europe. When you write to your 
friends and family, not a word about 
Edith Manning. Do you understand?” 

Eventually Gordon understood and, 
on Wednesday, he sailed for Europe. 
Furthermore he had obeyed orders im- 
plicitly and continued to obey them all 
summer. Early in September he was 
instructed, in writing, to call on a cer- 
tain Mr. and Mrs. Willetts and their 
daughter, Mrs, Chase, in London. He 
was advised that the Willettses and Mrs. 
Chase would return to the United 
States in October. If he found them 
pleasant and congenial and if they sug- 
gested that he return on the same 
steamer with them, he should do so. 
Also he was to be as attentive to Mrs. 
Chase as conditions would permit. 

Gordon found that Mrs. Chase was 
a delightful companion. She was, in 
fact, a good, all-round sportswoman, 
good to lo6ék upon, a fine conversation- 
alist, and altogether charming. She was 
just his age and, for some half dozen 
years, had been a widow. Gordon’s 
meeting with her and her parents was 
conventional. He called and was in- 
vited to dine. He dined and in some 
way or other a golf party was arranged. 
They returned from it and dined to- 
gether again, and after dinner he was 
alone with Mrs. Chase. 
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Gordon suggested some harmless 
amusement for the next afternoon. 

Mrs. Chase laughed. 

“Are you going to give me a good, 
old-fashioned rush?” she said. Natu- 
rally Gordon was a little confused, but 
she took pity on him immediately. 
“Don’t worry,” she said; “I know all 
about it, and I’d do anything in the 
world for Mr. Lyle! 

“And you’d better get your reserva- 
tions on the boat as soon as you can, 
so there won’t be any slip-up,” she said. 

It developed that the Willettses and 
Mrs. Chase lived in California, but that 
they were going to Alden to stay three 
or four weeks with Mr. Lyle before 
they crossed the continent. 


Gordon reached Alden late in Octo- 
ber. He was a little ashamed of him- 
self and yet—why should he be ashamed 
of himself? He tried to reason the 
thing out coldly and dispassionately. 
He had played fair with Edith, there 
was no question about that; she had 
had six years, more than six years, to 
make up her mind. In the end he had 
given her fair warning that she must 
make up her mind, finally and forever. 

He had not heard a word of her, or 
from her, since the Sunday night when 
she had told him that her mind was 
made up, finally and forever, and sighed 
with honest relief when he had said 
that he would never ask her again to 
marry him. 

The first thing Mr. Lyle said when 
he saw Gordon was: 

“Have you obeyed orders?” 

“Yes, I have,’’ Gordon answered. 

“Then keep it up. Not a word of 
any sort or description. You will dine 
with me to-morrow night, evening 
clothes. To-morrow morning go over 
to court. They’ve got Snake Murray 
again.” 

The next morning Gordon went to 
the criminal court and saw the district 
attorney put a young girl on the stand, 


the-girl who not very long before had 


helped save Murray from the electric 
chair. Now she had turned State’s eyj- 
dence. 

Beneath the story the girl told on the 
witness stand lay another story, a sor- 
did, pathetic tale of minor tragedy, 
Murray, when she needed him most, 
had left her. He had been a fool to do 
that, he ought to have known better; 
she knew too much. But another 
woman got him and he flew in the face 
of fate. The pretty little girl knew, 
even before Murray left her, that there 
was another woman; she knew that 
Murray had given her a wrist watch 
and other trinkets. 

Another man, who knew what was 
what, made her an offer. She hated 
him, but she accepted it and made be- 
lieve she was satisfied. She fooled 
Murray. She watched her chance; it 
came sooner than she could have hoped 
for, and she sent her new lover and 
Murray, the father of her child, the 
whole lot of them, to prison for ten 
years. She got off with a suspended 
sentence, 

A pretty poor sort she was and yet, 
as Gordon watched her and heard her 
testify, he knew that, given a moral 
sense that was any good at all, she had 
within her strength of character which 
would have made her a very wonder- 
ful woman. He felt that it was sim- 
ply her hard luck that nature had put 
a twist in her mind and cut out her 
sense of proportion and value. 

Gordon was sure that she loved Snake 
Murray with all her heart and soul; 
she was not seeking revenge against 
him, she was defending the sanctity of 
the love that was in her heart. She 
did not know that the whole thing was 
a mass of contradictions, but Gordon 
was sure that revenge against the man 
himself was not her aim. She would 
gain no joy from his misfortune; her 
revenge was against mankind, an atom 
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Pof which had _ disdained and grown tired 
of her love, which was all of her. 

A subtle point, too finely drawn per- 
haps, Gordon knew. But that was not 
jmportant, Neither she nor Murray 
were important; they were the dregs of 
society. Yet that girl, young, uncul- 
tured, lacking in so many things, could 
love. She loved with all her heart and 
soul, with all her being; love was, to 
her, the only thing that counted, even 
love for such a man as Murray. And 
Edith Manning did not eyen know what 
love was, for him or any other man. 
She had said so herself. Women like 
that girl of Murray’s gave up everything 
for love,and yet Edith Manning laughed 
at love, Edith the incomparable, the 
choicest flower of womankind. 

Gordon smiled grimly. Some day, 
perhaps, loye would come to Edith, 
That it should not seemed impossible. 


That night he went to Mr. Lyle’s to 
dinner. The Ladds, the Deans, the 
Whites, and of course the Willettses 
and Mrs. Chase were there. It was an 
ordinary dinner party with nothing to 
distinguish it from a hundred others ex- 
cept that it seemed to Gordon that, 
wander where the conversation might, 
it came back over and over again to 
his days in England and what he had 
done there, and he was made to real- 
ize that almost everything interesting 
he had done there had been done with 
Mrs, Chase. 

Gordon knew that the Ladds, the 
Deans, and the Whites lived near the 
Mannings and knew them well; he knew 
that every one of them knew that he 
had courted Edith Manning for years, 
and that they probably knew how he 
had gone away and left her. He knew, 
too, how gossip flourishes and how it 
spreads over the countryside. 

The next day he protested to Mr. 
Lyle. 

“Did you retain me as counsel or 
didn’t you?” Mr. Lyle demanded. 
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“T did, but r 

“Had a-hard time for the last six or 
eight months, haven’t you?” 

“Yes, I have and I’m e 

“Do you want to waste all your hard 
work, do you want.to throw up your 
last chance? Of course you don’t. Per- 
haps things won’t work out, but if they 
don’t, they won’t be any worse than 
they are now. Be a good boy and do 
as I tell you. Not a word, not a sin- 
gle, solitary word. You're going to the 
Dean’s to dinner Thursday night, aren’t 
you?” 

"78; 

“Ask Mrs. Chase to go to Princeton 
to the football game Saturday. Here 
are the tickets. You owe me four dol- 
lars. She'll go.” 

Mrs. Chase was at the Dean’s Thurs- 
day night. She said that she would be 
delighted to go to Princeton. 

The next week Gordon and Mrs. 
Chase went to the Ladds to dinner, they 
played bridge with the Whites, they 
went to the theater twice, and on Sat- 
urday Mr. Lyle took them and the Wil- 
lettses to Princeton again. The next 
week was pretty nearly a repetition of 
the preceding one. It ended with the 
big game at Princeton. It took three 
cars to take Mr. Lyle and his friends 
there; Gordon and Mrs. Chase, in Gor- 
don’s car, led the procession. 

“T haven’t had such a good time in 
years,” she said. “You’re a wonderful 
beau, and the best part of it is that 
I don’t have to worry about vamping 
you or breaking your heart or any of 
those things. Lovers are a terrible 
bother, aren’t they?” 

“Yes, under certain conditions I sup- 
pose they are,” Gordon admitted. 








“But sometimes they’re awfully nice. 
Can you keep a secret ?” 

Gordon looked at her questioningly. 

“You haye one, a real one, haye you? 
I’ye wondered about that.” 

“T haven’t really, but I’m going to 
have one if I can find him.” 
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“Will there be any trouble finding 
one?” he asked. 

“No, there wasn’t when I left Cali- 
fornia, and——well, he’s a persistent let- 
ter writer. Somehow I couldn’t make 
up my mind, but you’ve convinced me. 
There’s nothing like having a man 
around, one that you can rely on. It 
saves so much trouble, it’s so conven- 
ient. He’s a lot like you, too. I’m 
very much obliged, sir.” 

Gordon smiled. 

“I’m awfully glad,” he said. 
you told him yet?” 

“IT have not! I’m going to wait till 
I get back. Remember, it’s a secret.” 

“Lucky man,” Gordon said, and they 
looked at each other with an expres- 
sion which told of the good-fellowship 
between them, a good-fellowship which 
is hard to establish between a man and 
a woman. 

The next evening—it was Sunday— 
Gordon dined with his family. After 
dinner he took a book and sat down to 
read, but his mind had other business. 

He thought of Snake Murray and 
Murray’s girl, especially of the girl, that 
slender, fragile woman who had sold 
herself, her honor, and her future for 
a love which she must have known 
had no secure foundation. He won- 
dered what would happen to her now. 
It was easy enough to guess what would 
happen to the flesh and blood of her, 
but what would happen to her heart 
and soul? 

Had she really ever loved Snake Mur- 
ray’ Was she really capable of love? 
Could a poor fool like her really love? 

Margaret Chase loved. Gordon had, 
for an instant, seen love in her face, 
when she told him about the man who 
was waiting for her in California. Her 
expression had been sublime, almost be- 
atific. 

Never had he seen on Edith’s face 
even a trace of the expressions he had 
seen on the face of Margaret Chase or 
Snake Murray’s girl. Sweetness was 
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there, and kindness and gentleness, % 
telligence and purity, but never a sign 
of love. 

Gordon was again pretty near the end 
of his rope. He had been away for 
seven months and not a word had he 
written to Edith, directly or indirectly ; 
he had not said good-by to her, he had 
not even told her that he was going 
away. He had been home nearly three 
weeks, and he had not seen her, he had 
not sent her word of his return, he 
had not spoken of her to a soul. And 
she was his girl, she was the only girl 
in the world for him. There was a 
strong feeling in him that he was not 
playing fair. 

He understood Mr. Lyle’s plan well 
enough; it was simple. Any one could 
understand it, but he knew of course 
that Edith had no reason for supposing 
that he was playing a game, and she 
would hardly guess it. He knew, too, 
that word of him would reach her, gos- 
sip would see to that, and gossip would 
couple his name with Mrs. Chase’s in 
no uncertain terms. It was a poor game 
and what was to come of it? He would 
have to go to her eventually, to see if 
the game had worked. Never in the 
wide world would she come to him, so 
why shouldn’t he go now? 

Gordon’s book slipped from his fin- 
gers. He had been in the open air 
all day and was tired; the fire made 
him drowsy. He sank down in his deep 
chair, let his head drop hack, and closed 
his eyes. He dreamed; he was almost, 
if not quite asleep when the telephone 
beside him rang. 

It was all over in an instant, over 
before he realized what had happened. 
It was over before he had regained his 
clear-headedness, before he had com- 
plete control of his faculties. He took 
the receiver from the hook and mut- 
tered: 

"7. 

“This is Edith, Gordon.” She had 
been sure of his voice even from the 
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On Advice of Counsel 


ne mumbled word. 
logming to see me?” 

He tried to realize what that meant, 
tried to realize that it was really she, 
tried to think up the thing, the one right 
thing, for him to say, and he answered: 

“Yes, of course.” 

“When? Now? 
now? It’s early.” 

“Yes, now, l’ll come. Right away.” 

He sprang to his feet; he saw the 
clock on the mantelpiece. It was after 
half past nine. He stood staring at it 
as though it had some curious fascina- 
tion for him. He was in a daze, he 
tried to straighten things out, and then 
like a wild man he rushed out of his den 
into the hall, put on his hat and coat, 
and called an indefinite message to the 
family that he was going out. He ran 
to the garage, jumped into his car, and 
drove the three miles to her house. 

The house was quite dark; there was 
a dim light in the library on the left 
and another in a room upstairs, that was 
al. Gordon went up the steps and 
rang the bell and waited. A maid 
opened the door and smiled as though 
she were glad to see him again. He 
spoke to her. She took his hat and coat, 
and said that Miss Edith would be down 
in just a minute. 

Gordon went into the library; he 
walked to the table and, with his back 
to the door, turned the pages of a maga- 
zine under the lamp. It was a nerv- 
ous, almost involuntary action. He was 
listening; he waited, listening for her 
footsteps. He turned the pages slowly, 
one by one, seeing pictures and yet not 
seeing them. Suddenly he had the fool- 
ish idea that it was a late hour to make 
acall. It was an absurd idea. The 
house was very quiet. 

Gordon listened. There was 
sound except the ticking of the clock, 
and he could hardly hear that. He 
wondered how close the long hand was 
to the place where the clock struck— 
struck ten o’clock. 


“Aren’t you ever 


Can’t you come 


not a 


He turned back to the table, his eyes 
went past it, over it, to the door which 
led into another room. The door had 
soft, green, dark green, portiéres hang- 
ing in it, two of them, one on each side. 
Jetween them in the dim light he saw 
a face, the face of Snake Murray’s girl 
the day she stood in court and swore 
that Murray had been with her on a 
certain morning at half past eight. He 
recognized the face by the eyes which 
never wavered, the cold, courageous 
eyes which had looked straight at the 
district attorney and defied him, eyes 
which were half hidden by fallen lids. 

He saw all that in a flash, he saw the 
love written clear on the face, standing 
forth clear from the shame and fear. 

Gordon stood watching, gazing at the 
face between the green portiéres, its 
features motionless, its eyes fixed on 
him. He waited, watching, till he saw 
the fear leave the brown eyes, saw the 
coldness leave them, until he saw the 
lips tremble; he waited until he saw 
the eyes calling him, until he saw the 
trembling lips try to whisper his name. 

Then he moved toward her, a step 
around the table and another toward 
her, and he held out his arms and he 
saw her face change, saw an expression 
come on it such as he had seen only 
once before in all his life, and then on 
Margaret Chase’s face. 

She came toward him; she smiled, 
she laughed, she blushed, and closed her 
eyes and held out her hands, groping 
to find him. 

It was still a dimly-lighted room. 
They were still standing close to the 
library table. 

“Oh, Gordon, I’m so ashamed of 
what I did, telephoning you to come 
—and so happy—and so proud.” 

The next morning Mr. Lyle glared 
at Gordon. 

“Get back to earth as soon as is hu- 
manly possible,” he said. “There’s work 
for you to do. We've had enough non- 
sense.” 
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Tue Sisters-iIN-Law, by Gertrude Ather- 
ton; Frederick A. Stokes & Co. New 
York. 


[N “The Sisters-in-Law” Mrs. Ath- 

erton has enlarged the well-known 
triangle until it has become a quadrangle 
in which four strangely diverse people 
act and react upon each other. 

The character in the immediate fore- 
ground is Alexina, born a Groome, of 
the straightest sect in San Francisco’s 
“Ancient Aristocracy.” Alexina is one 


of the fortunate of the earth, for she has 
not only the advantages of birth and 
breeding, but has beauty as well, and a 
charm which few people even wish to 
resist. 

By marriage Alexina is Mrs. Mor- 
timer Dwight, the wife of a man who 


was born outside of the set which ruled 
San Francisco as if by divine right. 
Mortimer’s longing to enter this circle 
is of the type which naturally turns into 
snobbery and arrogance when once he 
has made his way inside. 

Mortimer’s sister, Gora, is the in-law 
who makes a place for herself in the 
title and the action of the book. If 
Mortimer has monopolized the exter- 
nal virtues and graces of the some- 
what decadent Dwight family, Gora has 
certainly conserved all the characteris- 
tics which once gave the clan impor- 
tance “back East.” She shares his re- 
sentment that they are not admitted to 
the aristocracy by inherent right, and 
she, too, gains access to the inner cir- 
cle, not by the door of marriage but 
rather by the harder path of personal 
achievement. 

Still there is something sinister about 
Gora. You respect her, you admire her, 
you even sympathize with her, but you 


UT 


never quite like her. It may be noth- 
ing more than the fact that she has 
unexpected light-gray eyes while the 
rest of her coloring is dark, but what- 
ever it is, it’s there. 

The fourth point of the quadrangle 
is Gathbroke, an Englishman, who 
comes into the drama as an influence 
rather than as an actor. Gora meets 
him while he is escaping from the earth- 
quake of 1906. Alexina has met him 
the night before the catastrophe at a 
ball. But she is so infatuated with 
Mortimer that she scarcely notices him 
either then or three weeks later when 
he asks her to marry him. Neither of 
the women sees him again until after 
the armistice in 1918. 

Of course, being infatuated, Alexina 
marries Mortimer, and equally of 
course, she being she, and Mortimer 
being Mortimer, the infatuation does 
not last. The marvel is that there 
should have been “three years of rip- 
pling content and light enjoyment.” 
Then, at the time of her mother’s death, 
Alexina decides that she is tired of be- 
ing kept in a glass case, a decision which 
does not in the least coincide with Mor- 
timer’s belief that a husband should do 
all his wife’s thinking. 

But Alexina’s awakening does not 
lead to any immediate dire results. She 
takes a mild parlor, or library, interest 
in socialism and gradually puts her hus- 
band farther and farther out of her life. 
The depths which Mrs, Atherton insists 
lie beneath her shining surface are never 
highly visible, and somehow you aren't 
convinced, in spite of repeated assur- 
ances, that they exist at all. 

Meantime, in an endeavor to make a 
million dollars, Mortimer is rapidly go- 
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to pieces 


like a cheaply built 
‘ghooner in its 


first storm. So when 
the real testing time comes he simply 
doesn’t count at all. 

This real struggle is between Alexina 
and Gora. In Paris after the armistice, 
both women see Gathbroke, and both 
realize that they love him. The war 
has done much to reduce Gora to the 
primitive, to prove that if she is a cat 
at all, she is at least a tiger cat. Per- 
haps it has made Alexina primitive, too, 
as primitive as the clinging vine. It 
is difficult to be tigerlike in a dress of 
periwinkle-blue velvet edged with fur. 
Certainly the war showed Alexina that 
at last she really wanted something, and 
that the something, in this case, was 
Gathbroke. 

The struggle between the two women 
js more than a little reminiscent of 
Hardy, and the outcome, too, is like 
Hardy, for Mrs. Atherton frankly at- 
tributes the result to fate rather than 
to any causes which either Alexina or 
Gora could control. 

As a part of her California series, 
Mrs. Atherton evidently intends this 
book to show how modern forces, cul- 
minating in the war, are breaking down 
the old feudal aristocracy of San Fran- 
cisco, chiefly through the women who 
will no longer listen to overworked, 
platitudinous dictums such as this one 
of Mortimer’s: 

“There’s no reason whatever for a 
woman in your position to know any- 
thing about public affairs. It detracts 
from your charm.” 

In showing the revolt of these 
women, Mrs. Atherton gives a remark- 
ably clear picture of the whole social 
order, its charm, its strength, its weak- 
ness. But when it’s all said and done, 
somehow she doesn’t make us the least 
bit envious of this “Ancient Aristoc- 
racy.” Rather she leaves us decidedly 
glad that we don’t belong, and that, as 
Gora says, we are blessed with a “good 
streak of the plebeian.” 


of the Month 


Tue SevENTH ANGEL, by Alexander Black; 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 

THE eternal triangle is present in 

“The Seventh Angel,” but it’s so 
thoroughly covered up with the thou- 
sand and one other things which go to 
make up everyday life that we scarcely 
realize it is there. 

The book is like one other book we 
know of, and one only, and that book 
is Alexander Black’s other novel, “The 
Great Desire.” Indeed the one might 
be a continuation of the other except 
for the fact that the main character in 
“The Seventh Angel” is a rather lovely 
girl instead of a man whose only points 
of loveliness are his eyes and his soul. 
One thing in particular which the books 
have in common is the view they give 
of all kinds and conditions of men, the 
red radical, the pale-blue conservative, 
and the essential humanity of them all. 

But to go on with the story: Ann 
Forrest came back from service in 
France ready to appraise life anew, and 
she found that “The Seventh Angel”— 
of biblical note—had spread the plague 
of confusion over the face of the earth. 
This may sound a bit allegorical, but all 
of us who lived through the after-war 
discussions of reds and antireds and 
raids and antiraids know what it 
means. 

Ann’s instinctive question when she 
came back and found every one sitting 
around and grumping as if the world 
had been fooled again was, “Why 
doesn’t somebody do something?” And 
she immediately sets out—not that she 
had any immediate and painless cure-all, 
she was too nice a girl for that. But 
she was also too young to realize the 
size of the job she had tackled. It 
looked so easy to reform the world, but 
when the matter came down to a purely 
personal basis, it was much more diffi- 
cult and more painful than Ann had 
anticipated. 

And the issue did become very per- 
sonal with Ann. For if she had any 
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iron-bound theory, it was that morally 
men and women should be judged by 
the same standards. Then there came 
a time when she found that she would 
have to test out her theories in an in- 
dividual case, the case of the girl who 
had been her pal in France, and who 
was engaging the fancy of the man 
Ann really loved. In the end Ann was 
true to her theories, but it wasn’t an 
easy decision, even though she knew 
the other girl was better than her his- 
tory would indicate. 

Any discussion of the book must 
necessarily overemphasize this matter of 
moral judgments. Actually the story 
isn’t a moralizing tale at all. It is just 
a narrative about the many people of 
varied kinds that come together in a 
great city, of their meetings, their dis- 
cussions, their beliefs. There are many 
digressions from the story and many 
quaint, half-lhumorous truths about the 
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fundamental, common-sensical thi 
which aren’t fashionable now, 

“The Seventh Angel” is the sort of 
book which makes you feel it was writ. 
ten slowly, and a bit meditatively, and 
largely for the author’s enjoyment. And 
if you like that kind of a book, you'll 
like it; if you don’t, you won’t. To be 
more explicit, let’s put it this way: if 
you like to take your country rambling 
along on foot, and if you are fond of 
indulging in never-ending discussions as 
to the whatness of the why, you'll prob- 
ably think “The Seventh Angel” is a 
worth-while investment ; but if you re 
gard the country as merely a boresome 
interval between country-club bridge 
tables or golf links, and if you’d rather 
listen to a phonograph than to hear 
yourself think, then you’d better leave 
the book alone. You'll find other books 
which will make more successful best 
sellers. A, A. k 


IN THE SPRING” 


ROM you have I been absent in the spring. 


“Absent”—Oh, heavy word when once we love! 
Oh, hand unmet, oh, shoulder-nearness gone, 
Oh, upward glance that finds no face above! 
Oh, lips—nay, let us speak not here of lips. 
Oh, empty days past all imagining, 
Oh, sunlight vacant, and, oh, starlight void! 
“From you have I been absent in the spring.” 


“From you have I been absent in the spring, 
When proud-pied April”—oh, forbear, forbear! 
Not in the spring, oh, God, when grass blades start, 
And pointed buds are pricking everywhere! 
When blue and white and yellow top black mud, 
And “Love—love—love!” the birds go caroling, 
Oh, spare the last thrust, spare the two-edged knife! 
“From you have I been absent—in the spring!” 
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By Dorothy Parker 


The Primrose Pathology 


S some one—Rousseau, isn’t it ?— 
says, it’s a funny world. Just 
when it gets to that state where 

it seems as if the river were the only 
way out, some little thing will go and 
happen, and you are immediately con- 
vinced that whatever is is right, and 
everything happens for the best in this 
best of all possible universes. Quite 
obnoxious you get to be, in your fresh 
and wholesale cheeriness. 

But that’s the way it goes, as you 
Americans say. You drag yourself 
about from one theater to another, first 
to an entertainment in which the co- 
median refers to the “Shirt Tails of 
Hoffman ;” then to a drama wherein the 
erring wife is besought to “leave my 
house” and is reminded that “you still 
bear my name;” then on to a musical 
treat, featuring a song that runs “if 
you'll only name the day, I'll marry 
you to-day ;” and so to a midnight whirl 
of revelry where the big event is a 
gentleman who makes shadow pictures 
of monkeys and swans with his fingers. 

And then, just when you are won- 
dering if death by gas is really as pain- 
less as they say it is, you drop in at 
the Punch and Judy Theater and see 
Clara Kummer’s one-act play, “The 
Robbery.” And you instantly feel that 
we are undoubtedly put here for a pur- 
pose, after all, and that there is a very 
good chance of there being a hereafter. 


I don’t know what there is about 
Mrs. Kummer. Certainly no one else 
has it, whatever it is. She takes a lit- 
tle wandering story with no ending 
whatever and not much of a beginning 
to speak of, writes it with an almost 
pathetic simplicity, and apparently never 
thinks anything more about it—and yet 
there it is, the most satisfying of com- 
edies. You wouldn’t think for a mo- 
ment, if you were to hear the outline 
of what plot there is to “The Robbery,” 
that the playlet would be such a de- 
lightful and original and stimulating 
thing to see; even if an obliging friend 
were to sit down and recite some of 
the lines for you, you would still be 
left pretty fairly cold. There aren’t 
any epigrams. Nobody says anything 
beginning “There are two kinds of 
women "or “Marriage is like is 
There isn’t any particular line that 
you can quote in company and 
reap an appreciative laugh. Maybe it 
is the very simplicity of the lines that 
gives them the tang of unexpectedness. 
It is doubtful if any one else in the 
world would have the courage to write 
down such unobtrusive little speeches, 
and expect them to command the at- 
tention of a manager, and, subsequently, 
of an audience. 

It is quite beautiful, the way Mrs. 
Kummer disregards all the laws that 
govern other playwrights. There isn’t 








any self-conscious defiance of the con- 
ventions, in the Greenwich Village sense 
of the term; it is simply that she can’t 
be annoyed. She doesn’t bring in a 
trick ending with everybody turning out 
to be somebody entirely different, as you 
would naturally expect in a one-act 
comedy called “The Robbery.” When 
she is through—or even, perhaps, just 
a moment or two before she is through 
—she stops, that’s all. Nobody gets 
funny about the crime wave or marriage 
or home brew. The lines, in fact, are 
about nothing in particular, and treat it 
seemingly with the deepest seriousness. 
And when you try to explain how it is 
that Mrs. Kummer makes them so deli- 
cately ridiculous, you just go and spoil 
everything. 

Heaven, I think, is a place where you 
will sit all day and see plays like “The 
Robbery.” And they will doubtless be 


acted, as “The Robbery” is here on 
earth, by Ruth Gillmore and Sidney 
Biackmer. 

“The Robbery” is one of four one- 


act plays, all by Mrs. Kummer, pre- 
sented at a series of special matinées. 
Ruth Gillmore and Sidney Blackmer 
also appear in a sketch called “Bridges,” 
so brief that it is all over just as you 
are beginning to realize how delightful 
it is. It must be added, right here, in 
connection with Miss Gillmore and Mr. 
Blackmer, that in the waltz which they 
do in “The Robbery,” they are the only 
players we have ever beheld who dance, 
on the stage, as if they were accustomed 
to dancing elsewhere. The other two 
playlets are miniature musical comedies 
—“The Choir Rehearsal,” which has 
gone the rounds of vaudeville, and 
“Chinese Love.” These are rather more 
like the things other people write, and, 
therefore, not nearly so good. 

It is curious to encounter, at special 
matinée performances, heroines so 
nearly approaching normalcy as Mrs. 
Kummer’s. The heroines of the other 
plays now being produced in the after- 


way. I was really overlooking the fad ' 


that it was a rough world for us women 
until along came all these plays and 
brought it to my attention, [ tell you, 
after seeing “The White Villa,” “The 
Tyranny of Love,” and “Cradle Song” 
in rapid succession, one fully realizes 
that you men don’t know the half of it. 

“The White Villa” is Edith Ejlis’ 
dramatization—and a good one, tee~ 
of “The Dangerous Age,” the novel by 
Karen Michaelis, which I remember 
reading back in boarding school after 
I had carefully inclosed it in a highly 
colored paper jacket bearing the title, 
“Sara Crewe; or, The Little Princess,” 
And I may freely say, if memory doesn’t 
fail me, that it was not worth the pre- 
caution. 

The play is considerably more inter. 
esting than the book—which, as I recall 
it, does not make that statement come 
under the head of fulsome praise, 
Naturally, the play couldn’t help being 
interesting ; it has Lucile Watson in it. 
The plot—in case you haven't been 
keeping up with these things—concerns 
a lady who loses her taste for her hus- 
band, divorces him, and goes to live in 
solitude in a villa a lover has designed 
for her which she has had built upon 
an island. She gives it a fair trial for 
nearly a year, and then decides that 
there is nothing to that kind of life. So 
it is but the work of a moment for her 
to send for ler lover. 

But he, being an architect, has made 
plans of his own.—After all, the old 
jokes are best—He has fallen in love 
with a young lady. So that, as you 
will be the first to guess, settles that. 
Then the lady gets to thinking that her 
husband was better than nothing, s0 
she sends for him. But he, in the mean- 
time, has got himself engaged to a flap 
per of nineteen. So the heroine misses 
out all around, and as the lady in back 
of us stated in no uncertain terms, it 
served her good and right. 
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The play was presented by a new 
organization of actors called the Play- 
es’ Fellowship, which, if Miss Watson 
is to be a permanent member, may be 
looked to as a great force for good in 
the theater. The cast worked earnestly, 
and did much to keep one from brood- 
ing over the dreary stretches of the 
play. Miss Watson, of course, did 
more than any one ‘concerned. 

Straying farther along the primrose 
pathology of special matinée heroines, 
whom do we come to but Mrs. Edwards, 
of “The Tyranny of Love,” which 
whiles away the afternoons at the Bijou 
Theater. The lady seated on our right 
summed up the play as being “awfully 
Frenchy,” and the fact that it is trans- 
lated from De Porto-Riche’s ‘‘Amou- 
reuse” may have not a little to do with 
this. 

The trouble with this heroine is that 
she is wildly in love with her husband 
—the hussy! He a scientist—all 
those French comedy husbands are sci- 
entists—and this unnatural conduct on 
the part of his wife cuts in on his work 
fearfully. He is really getting quite 
nasty to her, in front of company, too. 
Finally, acting on a suggestion that the 
husband makes in a moment of anger, 
she has what is called an affair with 
his best friend. If only, just once, it 
would be his next-best friend! The 
husband is quite a bit upset when he 
frst discovers this, and says a lot of 
mean things about never darkening his 
door, and leaving his house, and getting 
out before he forgets that he is a gen- 
tleman, and all the rest of the customary 
Witficisms. But one gathers that he 
was only spoofing, for the curtain falls 
upon him folding his loving little help- 
mate to his heart, and murmuring ten- 
derly that he is simply crazy about her. 

It has been observed that the title, 
‘The Tyranny of Love,” is a very loose 
translation of “Amoureuse.” A more 
fitting one might be, “How to Regain 
Your Husband’s Love.” 
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Playhouses 


A cast composed of Estelle Winwood, 
Cyril Keightley, Georges Flatau, and 
Margaret Dale—Miss Dale is on for 
but a minute or two, and her part has 
nothing in particular to do with the 
play, but it was awfully nice of her to 
drop in, and we’re always so glad to 
see her—does wonders with the play. 
Given a less competent company, it 
would be a perfectly corking burlesque. 

It is a far cry, if the phrase conveys 
any picture to your mind, from the 
throes of “The Tyranny of Love” to the 
calm of “Cradle Song,” produced at the 
Times Square Theater for a series of 
matinées. The piece, an idyl of con- 
vent life, has been translated from the 
Spanish of Gregorio Martinez Sierra, 
who, they tell me, is quite a boy back 
in his home town. Personally, if no 
one were ever to translate anything 
from the Spanish again, my life would 
run smoothly on just the same. Only 
one thing is less interesting to me than 
the Spanish drama, and that is the Span- 
ish novel. But this, of course, is just 
an intimate matter, and you doubtless 
aren’t built that way at all. Maybe you 
were even able to read “The Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse” all the 
way through. 

Certainly, if no one had ever trans- 
lated “Cradle Song,” we would have 
missed an opportunity to see some ex- 
quisite stage pictures. The black and 
white of the nuns’ habits stand out with 
startling effectiveness against the quiet 
backgrounds. “Cradle Song” is a beau- 
tiful thing, pictorially; as a play, it is 
a beautiful thing, pictorially. The story 
is of the simplest—and, as it seems, of 
the longest—concerning repressed 
mother love. A tiny foundling girl is 
left at the convent door, in the first act; 
the second, eighteen years later, shows 
her about to go away from the nuns 
who brought her up, and be married. 
It is an unfortunate coincidence that, 
as soon as the young lady playing the 
grown-up foundling bounces on in the 








Ainslee’s 


second act, one loses all sympathy. 
The heroines of those dramas _ run- 
ning along on regular schedule every 
evening and only two matinées a week 
are getting on rather better. Suppressed 
desires figure but little in their histories. 
They are just nice, healthy girls, nor- 
“mally clubby. 

Two of them are old friends, too— 
Peg, of “Peg o’ My Heart,” and Ma- 
dame Cavallini, of “Romance.” The 
former entertainment is going on at the 
Cort Theater with as much freshness 
and enthusiasm as if it had never been 
produced before. It is rather difficult 
not to harbor a grudge against the little 
play, not only for its stickiness, but be- 
cause it started an endless chain of other 
little plays of a like nature; sometimes 
the heroine would speak with a French 
accent, sometimes—lots of times—she 
had a quaint Chinese brogue, sometimes 
she stuck to her native Broadway patois, 
but always she behaved along the gen- 
eral lines of Peg o’ My Heart. And 
the end, I suppose, is not yet. The suc- 
cess of this revival of Peg will inspire 
many an ingenious author to try it again. 

But none of the attempts can ever be 
more than indifferent copies of the orig- 
inal—that is, unless Laurette Taylor 
can be lured into playing in them. Her 
performance in “Peg 0’ My Heart” is 
as spontaneous and charming as it was 
the very first time she played the rdle; 
even a trifle more so, if it is possible. 
Indeed, the only member of the com- 
pany who seems at all bored by so many 
performances of the same part is the 
dog cast in the réle of Michael. She 
is a male impersonator, by the way, for 
in private life she is an enthusiastic and 
capable mother. Michael has become so 
upstage from prolonged success that she 
takes her curtain calls with her back to 
the audience. However, it faust be re- 
membered that she has played the part 
almost twelve hundred times. She 
ranks, really, as the Mrs. Thomas Whii- 
fen of canine actresses. 


Your correspondent is one of the’ 


or six people who did not see “Ro 


mance” when it was produced before, 
In the meantime, it has had years of 
success in London, and has been trans- 
ferred to the films. The reaction of 


one seeing it now for the first time is,- 


“Is this what they’ve been raving about 
all these years!” Certainly Doris 
Keane’s is a brilliant performance, and 
Basil Sydney, her leading man, is very 
pleasant, but that is as far as ‘I gan go 
with the crowd, Those plays which be- 
gin with a very badly made-up old man 
sitting by the fire, and then, after the 
stage has been darkened and the scenery 
fades loudly and laboriously away, show 
three acts of his experiences as a youth 
—those plays will ever be as so many 
yellow primroses to us. 

Another disappointment is “Mr, Pim 
Passes By,” given by the Theater Guild, 
It wouldn’t be a disappointment if you 
just went to it without getting all 
worked up beforehand, for it is gently 
amusing, it is decidedly well presented, 
and it has Laura Hope Crews in it. But 
you see, it is by A. A. Milne, and if you 
feel the way we do about Milne, you 
naturally expect it to be the greatest 
comedy ever written. And you take it 
pretty personally when it turns out to be 
a nice little thing, very much like count- 
less other nice little things that have 
gone before. Of course, Laura Hope 
Crews would make up for anything, 
so you are not wholly disconsolate. And 
it is an interesting experience, though 
a somewhat exhausting one, to watch 
the acting of an ingénue named Phyllis 
Povah. So strenuous a performance 
has not been seen on the local stage 
since the chariot race in “Ben Hur.” 
I don’t believe that, in seasons of field 
work in the theaters, I have ever seen 
an actress who could get more out ofa 
line. It is truly amazing to observe 


what force, by means of inflection and’ 


gesture, she can work into such a sim- 
ple speech’ as “I’ll call Uncle George. 
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, if you were unable to distin- 
guish her words, you would think she 
was leading a cheer. In her calmer mo- 
ments—I think there are two of them 
during the evening—Miss Povah is en- 
tirely charming. 

As for the recent musical offerings, 
there are but sad tidings. One of them, 
“The Rose Girl,” served to open the 
new Ambassador Theater, and it seems 
foo cruel that so attractive a playhouse 
got off to such a bad start. I haven’t 
the heart to speak of the book, the 
music, or the efforts of the comedians, 
but there is everything to be said for 
the appeal presented to the eye by the 
ladies of the chorus. There is also a 
ballet, if you go in for that sort of 
thing, featuring Lydia Lopokova. But 
these things are not enough to lift the 
depression caused by William Cary 
Duncan’s book, and by the work of 
Miss May Boley and Mr. Fred Hilde- 
brand. 

Then there is “Blue Eyes,” jointly 
starring Mollie King and Lew Fields. 
Miss King is one of the most decora- 
tive ladies on the musical-comedy, or 
any other, stage, but, doubtless out of 

the goodness of her heart, she feels that 
f she must do imitations. Mr. Fields 
strives to get all he can out of the ma- 
terial the authors have provided for 
him, but his is a losing fight. The music 
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is uneventful, and the lyrics—— Well, 
one chorus runs: 
When Gramercy Square was uptown, 
Then grandpa was quite a clown. 

Nothing more need be—in fact can be 
—said. 

“The Midnight Rounders of 1921,” 
is the new revue on the roof of the 
Century Theater. It contains Arthur 
Donnelly, an artist who throws on a 
sheet shadow pictures of rabbits, swans, 
snakes, dogs, and some particularly con- 
vincing monkeys. I can do the swans 
and snakes myself, and I am also able 
to make an eagle, very highly spoken 
of by several people, which I should 
be only too glad to show Mr. Donnelly 
how to do at any time; but it takes a 
professional to do really good monkeys. 
The revue also boasts a lady who stands 
against a sheet, clad in a union suit of 
virginal white, and has magic-lantern 
slides thrown on her with charming ef- 
fect. You expect the producers to con- 
tir.ue along these lines, and delight the 
audience with a Punch and Judy show, 
but they hold themselves back. In be- 
tween these high spots there are a large 
number of indifferent songs, rendered 
by earnest young women in singularly 
uninspired costumes. 

In short, you cannot fully appreciate 
the wisdom of Franklin’s “Early to 
bed” advice until you see “The Mid- 
night Rounders.” 


TRAVELER’S TALE 


(Bermudas) 
YOuR dress shall be the silken blue 
That rustles on the sand; 
I'll bring a green wave home to you 
To wear upon your hand; 
And tell you what the sea folk do, 
And how to reach this land. 
Grace Hazarp CONKLING. 





Talks With Ainslee’s Reader 


E have just put down the manuscript 

of a story which is so new in its con- 
ception and so refreshing in its treatment 
that we can’t help telling you about it. We'll 
go a step farther. We'll promise it to you 
in the next, the June issue of the magazine. 
It’s called “The One-Way Street,” and when 
we tell you that Gertrude Brooke Hamilton 
wrote it, you'll know that it has all the 
sparkling repartee, all the gay sophistication 
that her work has in such pleasant abun- 
dance. Her “Fool’s Cap,” in the April issue, 
has brought forth much in the way of en- 
thustastic comment, and this latest stery is, 
if anything, even better than its predecessor. 


ID you ever see a vehicle try to turn 
around in a narrow, one-way street? 
There’? bound to be a smash-up and a gen- 
eral ditching of all those present. Some- 
what the same thing happens when, in strait- 
laced society, a young woman kicks over the 
traces in making too abrupt a change in the 
direction she has set out in. Drusilla Ward 
had spent her early youth in Italy. Its 
sunny freedom from care had seeped into 
her being, so that it needed but a gayly blue 
sky or a fragrant spring crocus to make her 
blood dance. And when it danced, she was 
ready for anything in the way of excitement. 
But for one mad escapade she chose the 
wrong companion. And when her cart 
couldn’t be righted in the narrow street, she 
fled. “The One-Way Street” is a wholly 
new and largely satisfying tale. We recom- 
mend it, and you will, too, after you've 
read it. 


HE IMPOSTER,” by Alice Tildesley, is 
one of those truly big stories, which by 
its very naturalness and fidelity to life hits 


right. When his brother’s political career 
was at stake, John Rugby Wentworth 
jumped into the breach and, without any 
sensational heroics, but with the aid of a 
woman to whom love meant more than poli- 
tics, saved the day. “The Imposter” is a 
real story. You'll think so, too. Hughes 
Cornell has written for the June ArnsLee’s 
a tale which sounds the depths of a man’s 
emotions. Bitter, vengeful hatred or warm, 
forgiving love—which is the stronger pas- 
sion? Roderick Thorne and Clode Ervine 
lived in a flood country, and together they 
had fought the onrushing torrent on more 
than one occasion. But for the love of Elfen 
Hamilton they contended singly and with dif- 


ferent weapons. For a story which by sheer 
force of its drama grips, read “The Hidden 
Garden.” It has nothing in common with 
the ordinary run of shorter fiction, 


a has been said and written aronnd 
the question of the vital thing in g 
woman’s life. Is it love? Is it a career? 
We're inclined to think that maybe it’s love. 
At any rate, it was for Rosamond Duval, 
But she knew, or thonght she ‘knew, the man 
she was to marry, and so she qualified and 
limited the love she would give him. But 
an older and wiser woman realized that love 
is not a matter of theories, and by her tact 
she averted a catastrophe. Elizabeth New- 
port Hepburn, who has an enthusiastic fol- 
lowing among Arnsire’s readers, has writ. 
ten for the June number aw arresting tale 
around this situation, called “The Thing That 
Matters.” 

“The Murder of William Joscelyn Ferris,” 
in the June number, marks the return to its 
pages of a favorite author, Beatrix Dema- 
rest Lloyd. The story, a mystery tale, as the 
title suggests, is so humanly motivated that 
it makes an appeal which the more mechani- 
cal mystery yarn seldom achieves. Here's a 
situation which might arise in any family, 
making for the same complication, if not the 
same outcome, as in the story. When you've 
read it, you'll see why “The Murder of Wil- 
liam Joscelyn Ferris” is different. 

“At the End of Three Years,” by Stewart 
N. Emery, is not a very tong tale, but it 
makes up in entertaining quality what it 
lacks in length. It’s laid im the Far North, 
and the only characters in it are two men, 
long since separated from the restraining in- 
fluences of civilization. Somewhere, earlier, 
though, a woman had had a playing paft in 
the story, and so the end of the tale is what, 
after all, counts. 

These are but a representative few of the 
dozen or more fine short stories in the next, 
the June, issue of AINsLEE’s. They are fit- 
ting support for the novelette, another C. N, 
and A. M. Williamson yarn, called, this time, 
“The Mystery of Mrs. Brandreth.” Noth- 
ing can be more mysterious than a woman, 
and Mrs. Brandreth is as enigmatic as she 
is captivating. To divulge any of the details 
of the story would be to spoil a real fiction 
feast. But we'd advise you to have a word 
with your news dealer now if you want a 
copy of June Atnstee’s, for it will not rest 
long on the stands. 
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SIMPLER AND MORE 
COMFORTABLE 


UPPOSK: your hat, for instance, 


came in two pieces. I-very time you 


put it on you’d have to go through 


t of useless motions, So why wear 


plece underwear when one union suit 
9 much simpler? And why wear the 


ninary union suit when you can get the 
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his still simpler and still more comfort- 


No row of buttons and buttonholes 
mand down the front—instead, “button 
m, troubles done.” No and 
mnkling as when two edges have to be 


binding 


wel . 
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This Spring you can get the Hatch One 
Button Union Suit in the finest of knit goods 
and nainsook. We shall be glad to send, 
free on request, a catalog describing the 
complete line. 

The Hatch One Button Union Suit is 
featured at the best stores everywhere, but 
if you cannot get it easily and quickly, send 
your size with remittance to our mill at 
Albany. N. Y., and you will be supplied 
direct, delivery free. 

Men's garments: Knitted—$1.50, 2.00, 2.50 and 
3.00. Nainsook—$1.00, 1.50, 1.75, 2.00 and 2.50. 

) Knitted—$1.25 
Nainsook—75c 


KNITTING CO. 


NEW YORK 


Boys’ garments :< 
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‘‘Extra Money anda 
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This young man had been devoting spare hours to his home- 
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| Dr. Lawton’s Guz ; 
Auto Owners FAT" REDUE 


To introduce the best auto- FOR MEN AND wo 
mobile tires in the world. will show reduction tak- 
Made under our new and ex- ing place in 11 days or 
clusive Internal Hydraulic te ad ee ae 


Expansion Processthat elimi- cal) reduces junsight ly 

. arts yromptly, reduc- 
nates Blow-Out—Stone-Bruise— a only = A i you 
Rim Cut and enables us to sell wish to lose and ‘the 


our tires under a Lawton Method  dis- 
solves and eliminates 


superfluous fat from the 
system, Easily followed 
lirections do not requires 
exercises, starving, med- 
|} icine or treatments: not 
only rids you of fat but 
We want an agent in every improves appearance and 
community to use and intro- ee ee 
. INVSICAlL anc enti vig- 
duce these wonderful tires at OE aa Guan aon 
our astonishingly low prices regain and retain your 


to all motor car owners. normal weight. Dr. 
Lawton (shown in pic- 


FREE TIRES forYOUROWN CAR ture) reduced from 211 to 152 Ibs, This 
toa representative in each community. as # wen age wr - have been the means w 

great 1umber of fat people throughout the 
Write for booklet fully describing this new States and elsewhere have easily gotten rig 
process and explaining our amazing intro- eng oueeotne fmt, tissue without digg 
ductory offer to owner agents. iether 18 an tab tea Geeta 





0,00 
overwe 400.0 


feel better. The complete cost ry 5, “my Bsc 

Hydro-United Tire Co. your reducer today. Remember { ‘rem A 

. 220 HILADELPHIA, | Office hours 10-4 daily. weten 

Dr. Thomas Lawton, 120 West 70th Stas Dept. 188, fo dl 


KILL THE HAIR ROOT Ie x 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from 

growing again. Easy, painless, harmless. No scars. Ss + 
Booklet free. Write today, enclosing 3 stamps We 

teach Beauty Culture 


D. J. MAHLER, 865 PP Mahler Park, Providence, R. I. i; p are APPROVAL 


“DON’T SHOUT” you do not risk a penny, Ths 
beautiful watch will be r) 
ADJ! 30 days Free Trial. A newdenl for 


- square people ri 
“I can hear you with the MORL EY ree big copdel alike wie - 
PHO It is invisible *ight- —Te Isechroniem HARRIS GOAR 
less, comforts abie, inexpensive Filled R j= Cc 
No metal, wires nor rubber. Can Dept. 651 KAI 
be used by anyone, young or old. 
The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses are to 
the eyes. Write tor Free Booklet 

4 aining testimonials of 
over the country. It 








deafness, 
tell We oO ‘ 
PHONE affords re oy, RLEY | Tires are noted for 
one hundred thousand sold their long wearin 
» 7 . : qualities. Allare 
THE MORLEY co., Dept. 758, 26S. 15 St., Phila. ard makes reconstruct 
in our own factory by 
experts. 6,000 mile guar- 
antee. These wonderfully 
long wearing tires must goat 


SMASHED PRICES 


30x3 $ 6.90 34x4 $1i00 | 
3% 9S 34x4% 128 
35x4% 1278 | 

364% 1828 

35x5 —a 


{| Send Us Your Name and We’!l } yi 80 3755 
| Send You a Lachnite ‘ FreeTube & Reline 


ON’T send Just Lachnite 
fold ring on id day's free t bs x , State size wanted S. S. or Cl. Non-Skid a} 


ear the ring for 10 jae Woes orem Glveu ae gon t | gine tread. Send only $2.00 deposit, balan} 


bad 
from a diamond, send it back aod we will return jour de if 1g) ect to examination. 
you yU.- to buy it—send us $2. 5¢ ‘ @ month until $18.75 bie bese paid. O. D. subj —— 


t To-day 
Write Today %73 % d oid x name 008 Ee Ee, < Spee 5% discount if cash is sent with order. 


Be sure to send your finger 
LIFT TIRE CO. 
old Lachman Co., 204 So, Peorta St, Devt. 1925 Chicage#) esse este e. on ' Sane OC cuicne®, Ki 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Prove That You Can Hear! 


fe do not expect those who are hard of hear 
to take our word that the Acousticon will 
pake them hear clearly once more—No one’s 
ord should ly taken for that. We do expect, 
~ that for their own individual satis- 
ore giving up in discouragement, 

rmit us to loan them the 


1921 Acousticon 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense 


400,000 delighted users have given us this per- 
pission to their relief and profit. Most o 
them had tried many other aids dnd treat- 
ments without avail tut the Acousticon has 
patented features which cannot be duplicated. 
So disregarding your past experiences, write 
for your free trial today 


Dictograph Products Corp. 
442 Candler Bldg., New York City, N. Y. 


ay hae 
wo 


ALiznite . 

¥ Is Yours 
for the 

\ Asking 


Keep it 10 Days Free 
Wear a LIZNITE GEM BING and 


the envy of your friend . 4 ae if ven 
can tell it from a b 


\ 
sre your Name, “ress an and number r of 


ou selec these 
erful LIZNITE’ oie RINGS, with all 
fire and sparkle of tee finest diamond 
wn be sent you by ret ~{— 4 
Solid Gold Mountings 
And ali rings are hand ee set 
with full carat weight LIZNITE GEM. 
Select the one you like best: 


Size must be included when ordering 
When your LIZNITE GEM BING co Biso 
monthly until paid. Money > ume 
within 10 days if not perfectly eat afied. 

Get a Liznite Gem Ring Today 
THE LIZNITE GEM COMPANY 
“The House of Quality and Price’’ 


Dept 530 - 128 N. Wells St. Chicago, I, 











LISTEN Big Mone 


ANOLEAR 
TELEGRAPHY | AT. HOME|| 


TEACH YOURSELF 


in half the usual time, at trifling cost, 
with the wonderful OMNIGRAPH Auto- 
matic Transmitter. Sends you unlimited 
Morse or Continental messages, at any 
speed, just as an expert operator would. 








667, ° ” 
I’m as Good a Man as Jim! 
“They made him manager today, at a fine in- 

crease in salary. He’s the fourth man in the 

office to be promoted since January. And all 
were picked for the same reason—they had 
studied in spare time with the International 

Correspondence Schools and learned to do some 

one thing better than the rest of us. 

“T’'ve thought it all out, Grace, I’m as good a man as any 
one of them. an I need is special training—and I’m going 
toget it. if the I.C.S. can raise other men’s salaries it 
can raise mine. If it ean bring a better home with more 


comforts to Jim and his family it can doit for us. See this 
coupon? It means my start toward 2 better job and I’m 


| going to mail it to Scranton tonight!” 


Thousands of men now know the joy of happy, prosperous 
homes because they let the International Correspondence 
Schools prepare them in spare hours for bigger work and 
better pay. You will find them in offices, shops, stores, 
mills, mines, factories, on railroads—everywhere. 


Why don’t you study some one thing and get ready fora 
real job, at a salary that will give your wife and children 
the things you would like them to have? 


You can doit! Pick the position you want in the work 
you like best and the I. C. S. will prepare you for it right 
in your own home, in your spare time—you need not lose 
a day or a dollar from your present occupation. 

Yes, you can doit! More than two million have done it 
in the last twenty-nine years. More than 130,000 are doing- 
it right now. Join them without another day’s delay. 
Mark and mail this coupon! 


—— ae cue ae TEAR OUT HERE cee cee eee eee ee oe 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 3630 SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the position 
or in the subject, before which I mark t Ke 
ELEOTRICAL ENGINEER 
Electric Lighting and Railways 
Electric Wiring 
Telegraph Engineer 
Telephone rk 
MEOHANICAL ENGINEER 
Mechanica! Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Toolmaker 
civin ENGINEEK [) Show Card and Sign Ptg. 
Surveying and Mappi LJ SALESMANSHIP 

MINE FOREMAN OR FAGINBER Siti SERVICE 


() BOOKKEEPER 
UW () Stenographer and Typist 
_) Private Secretary 
_) Busi Corresp 
Commercial Law 
Cert. Public Accountant 
(J Railway Accountant 
LJADVERTISING 
L}) Window Trimmer 





STATIONARY ENGINEER Railway Mail Clerk 

Marine Engineer AGRICULTURE 

Ship Draftsman _) Poultry Raising 

ARCHITECT Railroad Position 

Contractor and Builder L) BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 

Architectural Draftsman TRAFFIC MANAGER 

Concrete Builder AUTOMOBILES 

Structural Engineer GOOD ENGLISH 

PLUMBING AND HEATING Common School Subjects 

Sheet Metal Worker ILLUSTRATING 

Textile Overseer or Supt. ag C artooning Spanish 

CHEMIST Mathematics Teacher 
Th Navigation LJ Banking 





Pharmacy 





Business 
Address— 


Present 
Occupation 
Street 

and No. 


Mosted by U.S Gov't., Leading Colleges, Universities Telegraph | City — ___ State 
choots bs United $ ° es and Canad. | 


Catalogue tree. | 


%x (OMNIGRAPH MFG. ce... Vork 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 


Canadian» may send this coupon to the International ‘1-28 
Correspondence Schovls Canadian, Lid,, Montreal, Canada 
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For Headache 
Pain, Colds 
Neuralgia 
Toothache 
Earache 
Lumbago 
Rheumatism 


*“‘Bayer’’ 





Insist upon a 
**Bayer package,” 
which contains 
safe, proper 
Directions. 
Proved safe by 
millions, 


introduced Aspirin to physicians 20 years ago. 


Handy tin boxes of 12 tablets cost but a few cents—Larger packages. 
Aspirin i3 the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 


19 genuine Raby and hire jewels, solid 
genter wheel, rece “re es 
em and temperature. road 
Jy roller ~ 


capement, | 2s wheel. Ste 
set guaranteeing yo seatisfac- 
tion. Substantial, 
ar 12 or 16 size gold fi filled Ges. 
nt without a penny down. 


10 Days 
) Free. a 


zara 
ad ane 


mar (shown 
chain you 


Jast 
ae e to you prepatg express. Giv. man 
is merely a d t ear Pithe watch Y and chain 10 
if you don t wish to keep it — iy t 
iris absolutely tres. If you } We Sogo ns pa. 
month until full puice, $42. 4 te 


send your name and address. The watch, chain ond knife 
it will be refi 
Order Today on Trial 


Sern leh eeace take ig: chenee Chane ule 


6 for lese than lée 


J. M. LYON & co. Om New xe YOR: 


- Stop Using a Truss 


Yes, stop it, 

by your own enperant 

it is only a 

a false prop 

collapsing wall, and that 

it is undermini ~h- 

health. Why, th 

tinue to wear it? 
better way, which 


ay forever, 
and it’s all because 
sreditterents bt 
are different 

medicine applicator 
made sell-aaheaiee pure 


arrangement cite 





Thousands have treated themselves 
the home, and report most obstinate cases 
delay from work, as volvet— te 
. Process of Fecove 
ae trusses. Aw ve 
Exposit: ome; Gra: 
prove it by sending TRIAL AO, 
Plapao Laboratories, Block 27, St.Louis Me _ 


Shave, Bathe and 


Shampoo with one 
Soap.— Cuticura 


Caticura Soap is the f: 
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OFTIS BROS. & CO. 
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NAMONDS 
IATCHES CREDIT 


\\\L HLH! iy 


DIAMONDS 
= / WIN HEARTS / . : 
4 Diamond Ring 


y Ko” See Catalog 
PS 2) for Engage; Has the appearance of \\ 
ia " ent and costing dou le the price 


me c 
Wedding Rings. we are asking. All White 
. . Gold, rese mbling pen. 
HYearsin Business | ( Nos!) now onerea 
pease fo the hone ay $100 $20 eens 
he great Common leop' i 
corner stone on witch $10a Month 
business of LOFTE Also speci: bargains 
&CO. was founded other pecial ng us te 
oo yack Se r \ pierced Rings, ys Dia- 
today e la \ 
and Wate C1 “ait tlouse W mond LaVallieres, Bar 
world. Ow ensebuying \ 
enables us to make the very 
prices. 


NDFOR CATALOG “ 


arti 
~ “if satisfied pay 0 7 
and keep it; balance 
ents. LIBERTY BONDS ACCEPTED. 


Peerless 


"Sta 
THE NATIONAL CREDIT JEWELERS 
08 N. State St., 


Dept. N.222 bes , 1. 























for this beautiful 


MEISTER PIANO 


and a guaranteed saving of $100 to $150 
Eight exquisite styles to choose from and the one 
you select will be sent to you on 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL —ALL FREIGHT PREPAID 


If you like the piano we will sell it to youon small 
¥ payments to suit your convenience as low as 
$9 per month. No cash deposit asked. No interest on 
payments. No extras of any kind, Stool free with 
piano. Write today for our catalog, illustrated in the 
colors of the wood. It’s free. If you are inter- 
ested in payers -pianos send for free catalog. We have 
Ofine & Co., Dept. 30 
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| After months of wear 





when 


1" is genuine economy to buy 
Ivory Garters. They wear 
evenly, because they are all 
elastic. There is no metal to rust 
thru the fabric—no dead cloth 
or pads. The durable weave and 
live, springy elastic make them 
last almost indefinitely. Even 
after months and months of ex- 
cellent service, you'll find they 
are a bit frayed, maybe, but still 
lively and comfortable. 


And add to this economy the 
fact that you get comfort and 
convenience you never thought 
possible before. Ivories are light 
and airy. They can be worn loose 
so as not to bind your muscles or 
leave a mark on your leg. Ivories 
can’t slip or skid and they always 
hold your socks up perfectly. 

Ask for Ivory Garters. Don't 
ever say “a pair of garters”. Say 
“Tvory Garters”. You'll find that 
it pays every time! 
IVORY GARTER COMPANY 
New Orveans, U. S. A. 


Wrler 


over Yarle U.S. {U.S.& FOREIGN | 
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= Ma 
This Trade-mark identifes 


genuine Boss Work Gloves, 
Be sure it ison every pair you 


OS 


Boss Work Gloves in the gard 


OU have all of the fun and none of 

the blisters when you wear Boss 
Work Gloves for gardening. They pro- 
tect your hands from dust, dirt, and 
minor injuries. 


Boss Gloves are tough enough for the 
most rugged work. Yet, they are so 


THE BOSS MEEDY — best quality, 


medium weight canton flannel. 


THE BOSS HEVY—very best quality, 


heavy weight canton flannel. 


flexible that you can wear them top 
the smallest weeds. 


Around the auto, too, Boss Glovesa 
useful in a dozen ways. They arem 
of the finest quality white canton flannd 
In sizes for men and women, boys a 
girls. Ribbed, band, and gauntlet wrist 
Your dealer sells them. 

THE BOSS XTRA HEVY—finest grade 
of extra heavy canton flannel. 


THE BOSS WALLOPER—best quality, 
heaviest weight canton flannel. 


The Boss line includes highest quality leather-palm, 
jersey, ticking, and canton flannel gloves and mittens. 


THE BOSS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Kewanee, IIl. 


BoSsS Gooves 
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Koaak as you go. 


Rastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y., The Kodak City 











he Charm of Heroines 


a 
' —— 


“The milk-white pearls of 
the necklace which she (Amy 
Robsart) wore * * * Were 
excelled in purity p— 


by her teeth.’’ PA 
y Walter | saw for an 


k 
* parted lips, the 
pearly teeth.” 


The Woman in the 


“The tugman’s lips 
giving a flashing gl 
big, straight, white te 


N author, with his power to make his heroine what be Dan Merrithew, pli 
wishes, thoughtfully endows her with beautiful teeth. 


Strong, clean, white teeth add charm to a smile 


truly in life than in books. 


The smile worth while is a Colgate smile—have you one? 


even more ““Her teeth we 
white, and most of 
when her red lips 


—The Tr / onesome 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream used regularly and thoroughly 
twice-a-day makes for clean, healthy, beautiful teeth. 


Colgate’s is neither gritty, nor over- 
medicated. It c/eans—efficiently, pleas- 
antly and safely. 

The delicious flavor of Colgate’s makes it easy 
to acquire the good habit of twice-a-day care. 
Children use it without urging. 


COLGATE & CO. NEW YORK 
In Canada, 137 McGill St., Montreal 


Deo most authors 
call them “‘pearly ?"’ 


Notice as you read and send usa 
quotation describing 

whether ‘‘pearly’’ or not. 

send a free trial tube of Ribbon Dental 
Cream in return—but only one to a 
person. Give title, author and page 
with your quotation. Colgate & Co., 
Dept. A, 199 Fulton St., New York 


“She smiled 
time and show 
— teeth, 


**She is so really very playful 
and full of fun, and then, have 
you noticed her pretty mouth 
and teeth?”’ 


~~" Colgate’s is recom 
dentists than any ¢ ne 





